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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


RATHER more than three years ago we were able to warn our 
A Tien countrymen against an approaching German 
Waraing. entanglement. The German Emperor was about 

to make a supreme effort to recover British 
goodwill, which had been forfeited by the scarcely disguised 
hostility of official Germany, and the undisguised hatred of 
unofficial Germany throughout the adverse period of the South 

African War. He wished to regain the confidence of the Man in 

the Street as a preliminary to the capture of the Man in the 

Cabinet, and the recovery of the control of British Foreign Policy, 

which had been one of Germany’s greatest assets in the inter- 

national market ever since 1870. It was not only a necessity of 

German diplomacy that “the wire” to London should be kept 

working for purposes of bargaining in St. Petersburg, but our 

“moral support” was essential to various German enterprises in 

Europe and elsewhere, while the immaturity of the rapidly growing 

German navy made it imperative to maintain the fiction in this 

country thatGermany was a friendly Power. We were to beeducated 

to forget that it had been floated on an ocean of Anglophobia. As 

Herr Bassermann, the Leader of the National Liberal Party in 

the Reichstag, was obliging enough to explain at the Congress of 

Erfurt in the summer of 1902: “ In our attitude towards England 

we must keep cool, and until (our italics) we have a strong fleet 

it would be a mistake to allow ourselves to be driven into a 

hostile policy towards England.” Our warning as to the impend- 

ing development was not wasted upon the general public, and the 
ensuing Imperial overtures were received with cold suspicion. 


Unfortunately the official world and the superior person—the 
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professional minimiser—poohpoohed the idea that we could 
ever again resume our former réle as a German satellite; and 
needless to say the Man in the Cabinet fell a ridiculously easy 
prey on the occasion of the Emperor’s visit to this country in the 
autumn of 1902. As a consequence the British Government be- 
came instantly involved in two ignominious incidents, viz., the 
collection of German debts in South America (commonly called 
“the Venezuela mess”) and the financing of a Pan-German rail- 
way in Asia Minor, from which they were only extricated by an 
indignant country, which flatly refused to tolerate under- 
takings not only objectionable fer se, but also because—and this 
was not the least of their attractions to the German Emperor— 
they must inevitably prejudice British relations with other Powers. 
The ordinary Englishman could hardly credit the evidence of 
his senses when he first learnt that, in spite of our experiences 
during the South African War, British policy was about to relapse 
into the old Anglo-German groove, involving our permanent 
estrangement from France and Russia, without any compensating 
asset in the shape of the goodwill of Germany, who had lately 
proclaimed to the world at large that her destiny lay upon the 
water, and was obviously engaged in building a fleet for the 
purpose of challenging our naval supremacy. 


Never did the Man in the Street render greater service to his 
country than by his decisive intervention three 
A Fresh : 

‘Warning. years ago, which once and for all emancipated 
Great Britain from the German yoke, and thus 

compelled his Majesty’s Government to turn its head in another 
direction, with the happy results we are daily witnessing, and 
for which the Government are justly praised. We have no 
desire to rake up an odious past, and are only too thankful that 
bygones should be bygones. We have recalled the genesis—for 
this was the genesis—of the entente cordiale with France simply in 
order to renew our warning of three yearsago. As we have never 
discussed Foreign Affairs in a party spirit, we will ask our readers 
to attach some weight to what follows. In an admirable speech 
a few weeks ago, Sir Edward Grey declared the determination of 
the next Liberal Government to maintain our understanding 
with France in the spirit as well asin the letter, a statement which 
has since been approved by other influential members of the 
Opposition, including Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose 
recent speech at Portsmouth was an agreeable surprise. Never- 
theless the inspired German Press—which takes its orders from 
the Berlin Government, ard never writes without orders—is 
industriously disseminating the idea throughout Europe that a 
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change of Government in this country would be followed by a 
change of British policy, the argument being roughly as follows : 
Great Britain is governed on the Party system, which necessitates 
one Party differing from the other. It is therefore only natural 
that a Liberal Government should reverse the European policy of 
the Conservatives, of which the Anglo-French Agreement hasbeen 
the corner-stoné, great stress being laid on the open hostility 
which Lord Rosebery, the ex-Prime Minister, has repeatedly 
expressed towards the Anglo-French Convention—which is 
alleged to be moderate compared with his private Francophobe 
sentiments, German newspapers seem to have been instructed 
to magnify Lord Rosebery’s position in his Party, and to suggest 
that he will control the Foreign policy of the next Cabinet either 
as Premier or as Foreign Minister, and that his well-known pro- 
clivities and cosmopolitan connections will render him peculiarly 
sensitive to German suggestion. Curiously enough Lord Rose- 
bery’s reputed Teutophilism is not employed by German jour- 
nalists as an argument in favour of mitigating German hostility 
towards England, which is being kept at high-water mark at the 
present time inthe interests of the new naval programme. It is 
exploited sdlely with the object of arousing the old suspicions of 
France towards perfide Albion, which recent events have done so 
much to allay. ‘ How,” asks the German journalist—and we 
may be sure the question is repeated by German diplomatists— 
“can France place any reliance upon Great Britain, or enter into 
positive engagements with that country, seeing that the next 
Cabinet is certain to ignore the undertakings of its prede- 
cessors ?” 


France is described as having been “egged on” by the 
Unionists into an antagonistic attitude towards 
Germany, simply in order to be abandoned by 
the Radicals. Surely she must recognise once 
and for all that England is utterly unreliable, and she is told 
every day by her German mentors that the moment she has 
learnt her lesson, and gives effect to it in her policy, which 
would involve a revision of her relations with Germany, she 
would encounter no further difficulties from the latter Power in 
any part of the world. People in this country have no idea of 
the desperate efforts which have been made, are being made, and 
will be made in order to induce France to exchange the entente 
cordiale with England for an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Germany. Throughout the Moroccan negotiations it was 
plainly hinted to the French Government that if only they 
would abandon their understanding with us they would have 
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no further misunderstandings with Germany, who would 
withdraw all opposition in Morocco and support France every- 
where else. The political situation in this country, and the 
coming change of Government, is now being daily exploited 
to our detriment, and in support of the view that the Liberal 
Party will carry their goods to Berlin, the mischievous article 
contributed by Mr. Spender, the ex-Francophile editor of the 
Westminster Gazette, to the November number of the Fortnightly 
Review, is emphasised, Mr. Spender being represented as Lord 
Rosebery’s mouthpiece in the Press. As Mr. Spender is prepared 
to swallow the whole German legend and accept all Prince 
Biilow’s mendacious assurances at their face value, Lord 
Rosebery is presumably in a similar frame of mind, and ex 
hypothesi any Rosebery Government would be pro-German and 
anti-French, &c. &c. In other words, we are to revive the 
Potsdam policy, which means being finally estranged from 
France and Russia, despised by Germany, and generally dis- 
credited by every other Power. And for what purpose? That 
Germany may on the one hand form the European coalition 
against us of which she is ever dreaming, and on the other 
hand develop her colossal fleet. Some of our readers may be 
disposed to dismiss this as so much moonshine ; Lord Rosebery, 
we are told, is only a Free Lance. He cannot stultify himself 
in the face of all his platform asseverations to the contrary by 
accepting office. There is no prospect of a Rosebery Govern- 
ment, &c. &c. To this we can only reply that we have good 
reason to believe that Lord Rosebery is exceedingly anxious 
to join the next Cabinet in one capacity or another—as Premier 
if possible, or failing that as Foreign Minister; if not as 
Foreign Minister then as something else. He has not publicly 
embraced Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman “for the sake 
of his health,” as the Americans say, nor is he stumping 
Cornwall simply to do a good turn to his “old friend.” The 
Free Lance is positively panting for a position of less freedom 
and greater responsibility. He is most anxious to wipe out 
the recollection of his former Premiership. The fact that 
he is the German Emperor’s nominee for the Foreign Office 
is perfectly well known in France, where his public attacks 
on the Anglo-French Agreement have made as bad an impression 
as they have made in this country. And if, in spite of this, Lord 
Rosebery be placed in control of our Foreign Policy, the 
entente cordiale will be in serious jeopardy, and as it is upon the 
entente cordiale that our future relations with Russia so largely 
depend, it would be difficult to exaggerate the consequences of 
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a contingency well within the range of practical politics. The 
French would thus address the Liberal ‘Party: “ You declare 
yourselves in favour of continuing the Anglo-French policy, 
but you have chosen as Prime Minister (or Foreign Minister as 
the case might be) the one prominent statesman who has 
publicly attacked it. What are we to think ?” 


For these reasons we are unable to agree with those of our 
contemporaries who pronounce it “ unpatriotic ” 
to suggest that a change of Government might 
conceivably involve a change of policy. We have 
called attention to a public danger, not for Party purposes, but 
simply in order to obviate it. If it be complacently assumed 
that all will be for the best under the best of all possible Govern- 
ments, we shall in all probability drift towards disaster. Nearly 
all our past blunders in Foreign Policy have been due to the 
combined apathy of the country and the incompetence of the 
Cabinet. The old Potsdam policy would never have been 
possible had there existed that intelligent and sustained interest 
in international affairs which has been so remarkable a develop- 
ment of recent years. The moment we go to sleep our troubles 
begin. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and if we are too 
lazy to remain awake we should find ourselves entangled in some 
sinister German enterprise before we had time to turn round. 
Once assume that the entente cordiale is permanently placed 
beyond the reach of foreign and domestic intrigue, and we shall 
only learn that it has been compromised by the Kaisers, the 
Roseberys, and the Spenders when it is too late. The entire 
Unionist Party—with the possible exception of Mr. Brodrick, 
who has never recovered from his visit to the German manoeuvres 
—and the whole Unionist Press, with certain insignificant excep- 
tions which don’t count, is thoroughly solid on this question. 
We appeal to Unionist speakers to take the country into their 
confidence, to explain the present position as between Great 
Britain, Germany and France, and to indicate the danger 
threatening a policy approved by the whole nation. We are 
in a position to compel the Opposition—the large majority of 
whom are thoroughly sound on this question, and only too 
anxious to preserve the entente—to declare themselves before the 
elections in such terms as to make it impossible for any future 
Government “to rat.” In the wise words of Sir Edward Grey, 
we must dissipate the impression abroad that “ free Governments, 
owing to the changes of Party, cannot have the same trust- 
worthy and reliable foreign policy as autocratic Governments.” 


An Appeal to 
Unionists. 
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We must prove that “the friendship of the people of this 
country is as sure and as well worth having as that of any 
Monarch or autocratic Government in the world.” 


We only wish we had the necessary space to deal in detail with 
A Fortnightly at Spender’s special pleading in the Fortnightly 
. eview. We cannot actually say that it was in- 
rupenrer. spired by a German diplomatist, because we do 
not know, but had it been so inspired it would not have been 
differently written. After such convincing proofs of German 
friendship as that “the German Emperor frequently visited 
England, took a zealous interest in English sports, and was enthu- 
siastically received in the City of London,” we are told that 
“with the one exception of the Kruger telegram,* his attitude 
and that of his Government was studiously correct throughout 
our South African difficulties, and he certainly gave no counten- 
ance to the mooted European coalition against this country during 
the war, but is even to this day credited by other countries with 
having actively opposed them.” (Our italics). Mr. Spender 
writes with all the zeal of a convert. In his gushing enthusiasm 
for German diplomacy he is prepared to bring serious charges 
against friendly Powers, viz., of having attempted to organise a 
coalition against England during the South African War, which 
was brought to nought owing to the German Emperor’s refusal 
to participate. Observe the insidiousness of the suggestion. 
Wilhelm II. is “even to this day credited by other countries” 
with having performed this signal service to Great Britain ! 
What other countries ? Will Mr. Spender allege that this canard 
is credited in Paris or St. Petersburg? Who “mooted” this 
coalition ? We have made the most careful inquiries in the 
most competent quarters in London, Paris and St. Petersburg, 


* Mr. Spender chooses to forget that there was something far more serious 
than the Kruger telegram, viz.,Germany’s effort to form a combination against 
us at the time of the Kruger telegram, which collapsed owing to the refusal of 
other Powers, especially France, to co-operate. The incident was revealed by 
Prince Biilow, in the Reichstag, during one of the debates on the South African 
War, when he was apologising for not having done more for the Boers: “I 
have not the slightest intention of disavowing that telegram, by which his Majesty 
gave correct expression to his sense of the law of nations. . . . I am guilty of 
no diplomatic indiscretion when I say that the telegram had, at any fate, the 
good effect, by virtue of the reception which it met, not in Germany, but outside 
Germany—it had the merit of making the situation so far clear to us that its 
reception obviated all possibility of a doubt that in the event of a conflict with 
England we should have had to rely solely upon our own strength. (Our italics.) 
From the perception of this fact a conscientious Government was bound to 
draw its own conclusions, and we drew our conclusions.” 
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which enable us to affirm that this innuendo is entirely un- 
founded. We are surprised that Mr. Spender should give it 
currency. We are still more astonished to find it in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review, which must know better. The National 
Review for May 1902 contained this statement, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of Mr. Spender and those who have fed 
him with this fiction : 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall emerge from the South African 

War on better terms both with France and Russia than when it began, 
because there is a loyal recognition in responsible circles in London, that 
neither the Government of Paris nor that of St. Petersburg—Capitals sup- 
posed to be hostile--has made any serious effort to organise a diplomatic 
demonstration against us, whatever indiscretions may have been perpetrated 
by feather-headed Ministers. It has been credibly asserted that at one of the 
worst periods of the war (in January 1900) the Emperor of Russia spontaneously 
informed our Ambassador in St. Petersburg that he had no intention of taking 
advantage of the British situation in South Africa. On all hands it is recog- 
nised that the Emperor Nicholas’ word is as good as his bond, and English- 
men should be most chary of accepting any statement in conflict with this 
undertaking. 
The German Government undoubtedly incited the Russian 
Government to take hostile action against us, and on the Tsar’s 
refusal, the legend was invented that we had been saved by our 
German friends. It was so cleverly contrived, and so skilfully 
disseminated by pro-German pressmen in this country that at 
one moment we credited it, but subsequently discovered that it 
had been “ made in Germany.” 


While our ‘‘sea-green and incorruptible contemporary,” the 
Westminster Gazette, is proclaiming the peaceful 
intentions of Germany, that “astute potentate,” 
Wilhelm II., is multiplying his “pledges of 
peace” in the shape of battleships. Our readers 
will remember that, according to the preamble of the Navy Bill 
of 1900, the huge programme of that year would suffice to 
endanger any Sea Power with whom Germany might find herself 
in conflict, and it was officially declared to render the country 
safe from attack, Germany’s further naval expansion can scarcely 
be regarded as a defensive measure. The Russian Navy has 
disappeared, and no steps have been taken toreplace it. France 
has fallen behind, while the United States is constantly described 
nowadays in the responsible German Press as the “ naval ally’’ 
of Germany. What then, may we ask, is the objective of the 
new programme which has just been accepted by the Federal 
Council and is about to be laid before the Reichstag ? Although 
it involves an expenditure of about £50,000,000 in addition to 
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the £250,000,000 of the preceding programme, it is expected to 
be voted without formidable opposition, in spite of the fact that 
it synchronises with heavy deficits in the Imperial Budget, and 
is coupled with an actual increase of taxation estimated at more 
than {£12,000,000 sterling per annum. This is a large order fora 
country which on Cobdenite theories is being ruined by Protec- 
tion, and it affords a striking comment on the wisdom of “ the 
minimisers,” who have steadily declared that we need not take 
German Sea Power seriously, because the German taxpayer 
would never submit to be saddled with a great navy in addition 
to a great army. It is, however, to be remembered that, thanks 
to the German tariff, which heavily penalises the British preducer, 
a substantial part of the cost of the German navy is paid by this 
country. On the other hand, thanks to the free importation of 
German goods into this country, Germans make no contribution 
towards our navy. Thus we make it Germany’s interest to force 
the pace of naval construction, as it inflicts a double fine upon 
us. The main features of the new Bill which will necessitate the 
enlargement of the Kiel Canal are: (1) a great increase in the 
tonnage and cost of the battleships still to be constructed under 
the programme of 1900; (2) the construction of six so-called 
‘cruisers for foreign service” which are virtually battleships ; 
(3) twenty-four torpedo-boat divisions containing no less than 
144 torpedo-boats instead of sixteen divisions of ninety-six 
torpedo-boats as originally contemplated ; (4) an appropriation 
of £250,000 for experiments with submarines ; (5) the automatic 
increase in the personnel. If our readers will turn to our instruc- 
tive article on the German Navy League they will see how 
thoroughly public opinion has been prepared for the present 
measure ; and ingenuous editors, unless they are entirely beyond 
the reach of facts, ought to be able to realise taat the entire 
propaganda is based on the assumption, which we have preached 
in season and out of season, that the German navy is being 
created wholly and solely for the purpose of challenging British 
supremacy : the action of its promoters leaves no shadow of 
doubt upon this point. How, we may ask, are the British 
Admiralty meeting this further addition to the German navy of 
which we warned them months ago? By knocking more than 
three millions off our naval estimates this year and reducing our 
battleship programme to a single unit, while it is credibly stated 
that they are not even building the scanty number of cruisers 
sanctioned by Parliament. Germany derives furt ~. encourage- 
ment from the systematic attacks of the Radical Party on our 
present naval expenditure ; and Wilhelm II. is not without hope, 
in the event of a change of Government, of being able to acquire 
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control of our Admiralty as well as of our Foreign Office. It is 
a pleasing prospect for patriotic people. 


We have constantly pointed out during the last few months 
that the military impotence of England constitutes 

Wanted— : 
Russia,  °n° of the chief dangers to the peace of Europe, 
which, pace Mr. Spender, is seriously threatened 
by the appetites and ambitions of the German Emperor. Indeed, 
in the present dislocated condition of the Continent, were it not 
for the restraining influence of his allies in the Triple Alliance, 
he would be sorely tempted to do something sensational at the 
cost of one or other of his neighbours. As it is he keeps the 
world on tenterhooks, and no man knows what the morrow may 
bring forth. Russia’s difficulties increase Germany’s temptations, 
so whatever we may feel as regards the Russian form of Govern- 
ment, and whatever may have been our differences with Russia in 
the past, every thoughtful and patriotic Englishman must share 
the earnest desire of all pacific elements in Europe, that Russia 
may speedily resume her position as a leading member of the 
European Concert. The fundamental soundness of the old- 
world policy of the balance of power has been vindicated anew, 
and even the most bigoted Russophobe now appreciates the 
dangerous void caused by her eclipse. Russia is an absolute 
necessity to Europe. That there is room for improvement in 
the relations between England and Russia is admitted on all 
hands, and it is satisfactory to know that promising pourparlers 
between London and St. Petersburg have been opened. It is 
also a matter of congratulation that our able Ambassador at the 
Court of the Tsar, Sir Charles Hardinge, is returning to England 
to take up the position of Permanent Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, which ought to facilitate the negotiations for a complete 
and comprehensive and final settlement of outstanding Anglo- 
Russian differences whenever the time may be ripe. At the 
moment, however, Russia is hors de combat, she has ceased to 
count as an international factor, and it is impossible to foresee in 
what shape she will finally emerge from her present terrible ordeal. 


There appear to be four alternatives confronting Russia : 
The Russian (1) A Revolution, followed by the establishment 
of a Federal Republic ; (2) the Establishment 
of a Constitutional Monarchy ; (3) the Counter- 
Revolution may establish a Military Dictatorship; (4) things 
will remain very much as they were. Whatever may be our 
feelings as to what is happening in Russia it is surely advisable 
—as we cannot possibly exercise any useful influence on the 
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course of events while our crude, ill-informed and vehement 
comments lend themselves to misrepresentation and are liable 
to do harm-—for British critics to maintain a dispassionate 
attitude as regards the crisis. All that can safely be said 
of the portentous occurrences of the past month is that so far 
nothing decisive has occurred. We trust, however, that the 
deeply interesting and illuminating article from “ Our Special 
Commissioner” will help our readers to follow the situation. 
We shall content ourselves in these pages with a bald summary of 
recent events. The present crisis began inOctober, with a sudden 
and marvellously organised strike, beginning with the railways 
and gradually spreading to every form of public activity until the 
country was brought to a standstill and the autocracy to its 
knees. On October 30 the Tsar issued a manifesto, described 
on all hands as “the end of the autocracy.” Count Witte was 
appointed Premier of a Constitutional Cabinet, extensive powers 
were to be conferred on the Duma, including the absolule right 
to veto Imperial Legislation, a considerable administrative and 
financial control, as also the right to grant “ the four freedoms ”’ 
dear to Liberal Russia, namely, the liberty of person, conscience, 
speech and association. This was a striking step in advance, 
though it is somewhat unfortunate that l'homme indispensable, 
in the shape of Count Witte, has a positive genius for exciting 
distrust, while the Duma had long been the laughing stock of 
serious reformers. 


But in this excitable land of extremes the Tsar’s manifesto 
, aroused extravagant joy, especially in Southern 

A Bright : : 
Poitie Russia, which was naturally enhanced by the 
P resignation of M. Pobiedonostseff, the Procurator 
of the Holy Syned, the evil genius of the Tsardom. The jubi- 
lation of “the Opposition” in Odessa and elsewhere, which was 
not always tactful, aroused the fury of the Bureaucrats and Re- 
actionaries, who were not prepared to submit tamely to defeat. 
They were still in complete control of the local administration, 
and they deliberately devoted themselves to the organisation 
of assassination on a hideous scale, and Odessa, Kieff and 
Kisheneff, and other places, ran for many days with the blood of 
Jews, students, and intellectuels, Although the number of victims 
was grossly overstated, it would be impossible to exaggerate 
the horrors which occurred under the auspices of the local autho- 
rities, and to some extent in defiance of the Central Government, 
This was a foretaste of the Counter-Revolution, At the other 
end of the political scale were the Revolutionists, who contempt- 
uously repudiated the new Constitution as a fraud and a sham, 
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and demanded a Constituent Assembly based on universal suf- 
frage, while the Moderates, whom Count Witte had inveigled into 
his Cabinet, left him after a few days’ experience of office. Their 


action had the effect of driving the Premier towards the Reac- ~ 


tionaries ; and such measures as the proclamation of martial law 
in Poland on the supposed suggestion of the German Emperor 
deepened the distrust with which the new Government was 
regarded by all reformers. Throughout the month there have 
been sporadic risings in all the large centres of population from 
Kronstadt to Vladivostock, but up to the time of going to press 
there is no authentic information of serious disaffection in the 
army. We gather from our Special Commissioner that the 
attitude of the peasantry is uncertain. These are the two govern- 
ing factors in the Russian State, as the town agitators are at last 
beginning to realise, and frantic efforts are being made to win 
them over. The one bright spot on a black situation is the 
bloodless revolution in Finland, whereby this much-persecuted 
nation has extorted a promise from the Grand Duke (the Tsar) 
that their ancient liberties shall be restored, and the tyrannical 
policy of the last six years abandoned. Otherwise the outlook is 
sombre, though it is stated to have improved since the failure of 
a second edition of the universal strike, which is alleged to have 
strengthened the hands of the Witte Government. So far the 
Premier has been equally assailed by the Revolutionaries and 
*Reactionaries. He is boycotted by the Liberals and distrusted 
by his Sovereign. His lot is not a happy one. 


The Scandinavian crisis has been settled with an amount of 
. good sense and goodwill on both sides, which 
Paisesayn on bodes well for the future friendship of Sweden 
and Norway. After the ratification of the 
arrangements necessitated by the Karlstad Convention by the 
Legislatures of the two countries, King Oscar of Sweden, who has 
throughout behaved with much dignity, formally recognised 
Norway as a separate State, and addressed a touching farewell 
to the Norwegian nation, in which, after vindicating his alleged 
unconstitutional action last June, he bade God-speed to his late 
subjects, whom “1 have loved from my very youth, and whose 
prosperity I have ever endeavoured to further by every means 
compatible with my duty as Sovereign of the two kingdoms of 
the Scandinavian peninsula.” His Majesty was, however, of 
opinion in view of recent events 
that it would not bea happy contingency either for Sweden or for Norway 
were any member of my family to be wiiling to be elected King of Norway. 


Distrust and suspicion would certainly arise in both countries as well towards 
him as towards me, and this would tend to disturb the more friendly dispasi- 
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tions which I hope will ere long exist between the two nations, now unfortu- 
nately separated, and which will be to the advantage ot both and constitute a 
safeguard of peace in the Scandinavian peninsula. 


This final and irrevocable decision of the Swedish monarch 
against the selection of any member of the House of Bernadotte 
to the vacant throne left the way open for Prince Charles of 
Denmark, who had always been a popular favourite. By a 
majority of three to one the Storthing authorised the Norwegian 
Government to invite the Danish Prince to accept the Kingship, 
subject to a referendum—a suggestion which was understood to 
be acceptable to, if it did not actually originate with, Prince 
Charles. In accordance with this decision the Government 
issued a proclamation, recommending the country to vote for a 
Monarchical system on the British and Italian model, and at the 
plebiscite held on Sunday, November 12, the Monarchy was ap- 
proved by an immense majority of nearly four to one, viz., 259,563 
against 69,264 Republican votes. On November 18, the Storthing 
met for the formal election, and the President’s motion that 
Prince Charles of Denmark should be elected King of Norway was 
carried unanimously by the 116 Members of Parliament present 
out of the full complement of 117, there being only one absentee. 
Prince Charles was immediately communicated with, and the 
new Sovereign responded in a felicitous telegram, which went 
straight to the hearts of the Norwegian people: “ With the 
permission of the King, my illustrious grandfather, I accept 
election as King of Norway, and will adopt the name of 
Haakon VII., conferring on my son the name of Olaf. My wife 
and I call down on the Norwegian people God’s richest blessing, 
and will consecrate our future life to its glory and prosperity.” 
The choice seems to have given universal satisfaction, and it is 
noteworthy that the Crown Prince of Sweden especially went to 
Copenhagen to greet King Haakon. Englishmen have a special 
cause of rejoicing in the prospect of seeing a popular and 
beloved British Princess (the new Queen Maud) in a position 
which she is so eminently fitted to dignify and adorn. That the 
Norwegians are not going to stint their Sovereign, as was at 
one time suggested, is shown by the fact that the civil list has 
been fixed at {£41,000 a year—no inconsiderable sum for a 
comparatively small community. 


Were it not for the Russian “ Revolution,” Austro-Hungarian 
The Dual affairs would overshadow every other European 
topic. The position is deplorable in both halves 
of the Dual Monarchy, and no man can see day- 
light. In Hungary the Fejervary Government is relentlessly 
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pursuing its policy of “dishing” the Magyars by calling in the 
other nationalities, and of appealing to the “ have nots ” against 
the “haves.” To superficial politicians this may seem clever 
taetics, but it is a highly dangerous game for a monarchical 
Government to play, and it may not improbably result in the 
destruction of the existing régeme, as it must inevitably drive the 
Magyars, who have been the pillars of the dual system, into an 
anti-dynastic attitude. Baron Fejervary has succeeded in 
obtaining the sanction of the Crown to a truly portentous 
programme, promising something to everybody, which leaves 
the “advanced” policy of the Coalition completely in the 
shade. It will be presented to Parliament, backed by a threat of 
dissolution, and all the necessary steps are being taken by the 
Government for “making the elections” in the expected event 
of the Legislature proving recalcitrant. As it would take ten 
years to establish the millennium sketched in the Ministerial 
programme, a stormy and bootless Session will shortly be 
followed by a general election, which will hold the record even 
in Hungary for violence and corruption. The first item in 
the Ministerial programme extends the suffrage to all males over 
twenty-four who can read and write, which would treble the 
electorate. The army question is to be settled by various con- 
cessions securing “the national development of the Hungarian 
army.” Hungarian officers now serving in non-Hungarian regi- 
ments are to be gradually transferred to Hungarian regiments, and 
the military authorities are to receive petitions, &c., in the Magyar 
language, and to reply to them in the same. Moreover, all 
Hungarian recruits knowing Magyar, even though they be not 
Magyars, are to receive military instruction in Magyar, which 
will thus increasingly become the regimental language of 
regiments recruited from Hungary; while the question of 
military emblems in the common army is to be referred to 
a Special Commission. The Government seems to be straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel in going so far while refusing 
to yield as regards the regimental “ word of command.” 


Under the Fejervary Programme Hungary is invited to decide 
A Welter of her economic future, subject to the existing com- 
hei mercial treaties which run until 1917, when she 
will be free to set up her separate Customs 

House. Then there is an extensive agrarian policy splitting up 
and selling or letting Government and mortmain lands, and 
establishing local banks for the advance of money to impo- 
verished proprietors. Nor is industry forgotten, as manufactures 
are to be encouraged, “so that large factories may sprmg up,” 
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while “Hungarian crafts and house industries must be pro- 
tected.” There is also to be a development of publit works, 
while the social section of the programme not only promises an 
improvement in the legal position of workmen, private officials arid 
clerks, as well as childrén and work-women, but also better pro- 
vision for sickness, accidents and old age, as well as the erection 
of workmen’s dwellings, hospitals and sanatoria. But these ate 
only about half the promises of this generous Government. 
Justice is to be modernised, the penal, civil and commercial todes 
are to be revised, as well as the laws of distraint and usury. A 
progressive income-tax is to be introduced; food duties are to be 
diminished and ecclesiastical dues regulated ; atnong other boots 
being universal, compulsory and free education, as well as reli- 
gious equality, and a general increase of official salaries. In fact, 
Baron Fejervary has contrived a programme which is calculated 
to make Jack Cade turn in his grave with envy. It was hardly to 
be supposed that the policy of forcing universal suffrage upon 
Hungary in order to submerge the Magyars would be without 
political effect on Austria, and it was therefore no surprise when 
Baron Gautsch,theAustrian Premier, announced that his Govern- 
ment were preparing “a Franchise Reform Bill on a modern 
basis, and such as to satisfy the needs of the time,” while the 
Times Vienna correspondent reports on good authority that the 
Emperor has sanctioned the principle of universal and direct 
suffrage for Austria. Such a measure would probably place the 
German population in a permanent minority. In the opinion of 
shrewd observers the net result of this short-sighted policy 
would be to ultimately drive the two-thirds of the Germans who 
are loyal to the Austrian State to join the disloyal third—the 
pan-Germans—who openly declare their preference for the 
Hohenzollerns to the Habsburgs. Our readérs can gather from 
this brief recital that the Dual Monarchy is in a welter of chaos, 
which, while causing the utmost anxiety to all its well-wishers, 
is believed to be a subject of grim enjoyment to the predomi- 
nant partner in the Triple Alliance. Visions of Trieste as a 
German port float before the eyes of Wilhelm II. 


As we are “on the brink” of a general election, when it 
is desirable that the Unionist Party should exert 

The Newcastle . wth 
its utmost strength in order to mitigate the effects 
Cogremnes. of bad generalship, we have no desire to embitter 
internecine controversies, We shall therefore pass over as lightly 
as possible the disagreeable differences which declared themselves 
at Néwcastle between a Party eagerly and earnestly asking for a 
lead, and the Leader who, for one cause or another, was unable 
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to respond to that appeal. ‘The annual Conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations may be 
regarded as the Parliament of the Conservative Party, consisting 
as it does of freely selected delegates representing all the local 
associations throughout England and Wales. It meets every 
autumn at some great provincial centre, and this year’s gathering, 
the thirtieth of the series, was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
November 13 and 14. It must have come as a painful 
surprise to the official world to discover that the only issue which 
interested, united and inspired the twelve hundred Delegates was 
the Fiscal question, which the Party wire-pullers have been 
trying to bury for the last two years. The subject was raised on 
the first day of the Conference by Mr. Henry Chaplin, who con- 
cluded a persuasive speech by moving an elaborate Resolution 
reaffirming the views expressed in Resolutions adopted, either 
unanimously or by great majorities, at previous Conferences for 
the last twenty years, viz., at Oxford in 1887, Birmingham in 
1891, Sheffield in 1892, Newcastle in 1894, Brighton in 1895, 
Rochdale in 1896, Bristol in 1898, London in 1go00, Manchester 
in 1902, Sheffield in 1903, and Southampton in 1904, all urging 
the reform of our fiscal system. This recital would seem to 
supply a sufficient answer to those fog-bound Conservatives who 
affect to regard the Fiscal Reform movement as a “ bolt from 
the blue.” After recalling the Prime Minister’s various declara- 
tions in favour of freedom of negotiation with foreign Powers 
and closer union with the Colonies, Mr. Chaplin’s Resolution 
affirmed “ that these national and Imperial objects, so vital to 
trade and to the full employment of the industrial classes through- 
out his Majesty's dominions, can and should be obtained 
by a readjustment of taxation which, without increasing the cost 
of their food to the poorer classes of this country, will tend to 
secure a fairer treatment of British manufactures by foreign 
nations, while preventing the practice of dumping, and will 
largely increase reciprocal and preferential trade between the 
different parts of the British Empire.” The mover declared that 
this resolution reflected the views and aspirations of nine-tenths 
of the members of the Unionist Party in all parts of the country, 
and there was certainly no misunderstanding as to its meaning on 
the part of the speakers who supported it or the atidience which 
approved it. It embodied on the one hand a policy of imperial 
reciprocity between the Mother Country and the Colonies by 
means of preferential duties, and involved, on the other hand, 
the taxation of foreign manufactured imports. It was met by an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Ward Humphreys, which raised 
the issue between real Fiscal réformers and spurious Fiscal 
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reformers, in the following terms: ‘“ This conference, recalling 
the views expressed by previous conferences, as to the alteration 
in our fiscal arrangements, cordially supports the policy of the 
Prime Minister, as initiated by him at Manchester and detailed 
by him on a half-sheet of notepaper.” Thus was the authorised. 
programme pitted against the unauthorised programme in the 
Conservative Parliament, and the result was positively ludi- 
crous. There was great difficulty in finding a seconder to the 
amendment, which was ultimately rejected, while the Chaplin 
resolution was adopted, on a show of hands by about 1197 votes 
to 3 in each case. Lord Londonderry, who is, so to speak, on 
his native heath at Newcastle, might have been expected to put 
in an appearance at the conference in order to stem the tide of 
Tariff Reform which arouses his ire, but he remained discreetly 
in the background. Sir Alexander Acland Hood, the Conservative 
Whip, was, however, a witness of the strength and enthusiasm of 
this great representative gathering, and he can hardly fail to 
have been impressed by the vigour and vitality of a cause which 
the Conservative Central Office had done ‘everything to smother. 
It should be noted that on the eve of the Conference Captain 
Wells, the chief agent of the Conservative Party, was thrown 
overboard—a scapegoat for the sins of his official superiors. 


The Conference was followed, as usual, by a mass meeting in 
A Great Dis- the See at which the reanne was the prin- 
‘ cipal speaker, and there was “a feeling in the 
appointment. _ i.” that the prolonged dissensions which had 
paralysed the Unionist Party were about to be closed by the 
declaration of a policy which every one could understand, but 
before the end of Mr. Balfour’s speech his great audience 
became chilled to the bone. After conventional references to 
the difficulties of the Opposition, who gave no inkling of their 
programme, either as regards Home Rule or the other matters 
upon which they expatiated, and a vehement plea for the unity 
of the Unionist Party, Mr. Balfour excited eager anticipations 
by the question, “Is there on the Fiscal question a policy, a 
practical policy, upon which the Unionist Government can be 
formed? Is there such a policy before you?” and unbounded 
enthusiasm by his reply, “I say there is such a policy before 
you.” At last the Party was to get what it had so patiently awaited. 
Not at all. The speaker recognised that the Conservative Party 
had always been disunited “ upon the subject of what is strictly 
and technically known as Protection,” but he had “ never 
been, and was not now, on the Protectionist side.” On the 
other hand, “I have never belonged to the extreme school of 
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laissez faire,” and “1 am more than ever convinced that in the 
commercial policy it is antiquated, and that the Governments of 
the future must have their hands free to do all they can to help 
the industries, to help not merely the manufacturer, not merely 
the wage-earner, but the citizens regarded as neither capitalists 
nor wage-earners—the citizens regarded as consumers.” There 
was no hint as to how these desirable objects were to be attained, 
save a cryptic reference as to the necessity of defending capital 
concentrated “on the great staples of industry working with 
every modern appliance and with a very narrow margin of profit,” 
against foreign tariffs, coupled with a dim suggestion that they 
could only be defended by a home tariff. The main thing 
was that “a Government returned by the Unionist Party 
should be returned. with hands free—yes, with hands free 
—to deal with those dangers if so be that they be even possible 
and probable.” We doubt whether the country could ever be 
persuaded to give a blank cheque to any statesman without 
knowing what he proposed to write on it and how he 
proposed to spend it. No Tariff Reformer has ever made 
such a demand on the credulity of the nation. The ques- 
tion of Colonial Preference was left equally vague by 
Mr. Balfour, though it was dealt with in stirring language. 
“Is there any man whose blood courses so slowly through his 
veins who does not feel that if we could bring into some more 
organic union the disjointed members of this vast Empire, we 
should, in the eyes of our children and grandchildren, have done 
the greatest and most patriotic work that ever was attempted.” 
We must not hastily reject or discourage the sentiment 
“which has grown up in our Colonies, and which I believe to be 
growing among the citizens of the Mother Country.” The 
Prime Minister made no positive answer to the practical questions 
raised by the Conference. We are as much in the dark as ever 
as to Mr. Balfour’s fiscal policy. His speech sounded like a final 
attempt to maintain the system of divide et impera which has 
wrought such havoc in the Unionist Party. The one redeeming 
feature of the evening was a brilliant little speech by Lord Percy 
which revived the drooping spirits of the meeting. 


Mr. Balfour may have good reasons for his definite and de- 
liberate refusal to give his followers an intelligible 

Mr. Chamber- 144 on the Fiscal question, which he acknow- 
ledges to be the predominant issue at the coming 
election, but those reasons have not been divulged, 
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nebulous disquisition on a Party looking for and longing for a 
call to arms. Fiscal Reformers who constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the Unionist Party in the constituencies, whatever 
may be the division among our flabby and fugitive representatives 
in Parliament, would be only too delighted if the Premier would 
put himself fairly and squarely at the head of their movement, 
and Mr. Chamberlain would be the last man to dispute Mr. 
Balfour’s position. As it is, we may have to look elsewhere. 
The colourless character of Mr. Balfour’s pronouncement at 
Newcastle greatly enhances the importance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
splendid speech at Birmingham on November 3, which, by com- 
mon consent of foe and friend, is one of his most brilliant popular 
efforts of recent years. It has been rightly regarded asa * fighting 
speech” in the sense that it makes an inspiriting appeal to a Party 
depressed by the feebleness in high places, and by the deplorable 
mismanagement of the by-elections. At the same time it was 
essentially moderate and its importance consists in the fact 
that it supplies a clear and unequivocal Fiscal policy upon which 
all the forces of anti-Cobdenism can unite. While ridiculing the 
crude suggestion that he intended “to force an election upon 
the Government,” Mr. Chamberlain crystallised his reasons for 
desiring an immediate appeal to the constituencies, because “ the 
great Unionist Party at the present time is marking time when 
it ought to be fighting the enemy.” He made no complaint 
against the Government, whose opponents naturally declared 
“that it was the worst, the most wicked, and the most foolish 
Government that has ever held office.” This was the ordinary 
attitude of every Opposition towards every Government, and 
the longer the latter remained in power the more violent the 
former was apt to become. As the Unionists had held office 
for seventeen out of the last twenty years, it was no wonder 
that the “ unemployed Radicals, who are hungrily waiting out- 
side the door, should feel bitterly towards those who keep it 
shut in their faces.’ Mr. Chamberlain—who is exceedingly 
loyal to his late colleagues in the Government, though some 
of them are perpetually intriguing against him—went out of his 
way to declare “when the record of the Government becomes 
part of our national history, 1 think they will be able to give a 
very good account of themselves, and it would be difficult to find 
a Government which in the same time has done so much and 
made so few mistakes.” 
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But no Government could live upon its past merits, and if it 
ir Chesiien. wished to retain the confidence of the country, 
Radis anh it must have “some great object, some great 
Mr. Balfour inspiration for the future.” This was to be 
found in Mr. Balfour’s declaration towards the 

close of last session : “ Fiscal Reform stands in the forefront of 
our constructive policy. Of all the branches of Fiscal Reform 
that connected with drawing closer the commercial bonds 
between us and our Colonies is the most important part of our 
policy.” That, according to Mr. Chamberlain, was the policy of 
the Prime Minister and the policy of the Government, though it 
is noteworthy that the Premier’s declarations only became plain 
to the plain man when interpreted by Mr. Chamberlain, and it is 
only fair to add the Cobdenite section of the Cabinet are equally 
convinced that Mr. Balfour is heart and soul with them. Mr. 
Chamberlain reminded his audience that it had been originally 
decided that no steps to secure the accomplishment of Fiscal 
Reform should be taken during the present Parliament, as the 
nation must be given time to consider a change which touched 
every man and woman in the community. But if that self- 
denying ordinance was justified at the outset, it had become 
imperative that we should recover our freedom of action. This 
had been brought home by the events of last session, “which 
to my mind were more humiliating to ourselves, as a great 
party, than any I can recollect in the course of my political 
experience.” Every Unionist who is not a_pusillanimous 
Parliamentarian, and who has watched the pitiful tactics of 
Tariff Reformers in the House of Commons with ever-increas- 
ing dismay, will heartily endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s com- 
ments on the famous fiscal “scuttles.” “We who boasted a 
majority of eighty in the House of Commons, we left the field to 
our opponents, we allowed them to carry without opposition 
resolutions to which the vast majority of our party were entirely 
opposed. I hope that, I am convinced that, no such strain will 
ever again be put upon the loyalty of our party.” Though Mr. 
Chamberlain has passed so many years in the enervating atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons, he has managed to escape 
its besetting sin, namely, moral cowardice. As he told his 
audience, “I do not like running away from our political adver- 
saries, but I am perfectly prepared to join issue with them at the 
earliest possible moment,” adding, “ Why should any of us fear 
an appeal to the country ?” If victorious we should once again 
be free men. Being quit of all embarrassing restrictions, “ we 
should be able with renewed strength, with a definite and 
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aggressive policy, to go forward to the accomplishment of our 
purpose.” But even if we were beaten—we had been beaten 
before now. We could not always expect to win, “and I cannot 
for the life of me see that we should be any the worse off even if 
we were beaten for a time.” We should not remain in a 
minority for ever, and it would be infinitely preferable to belong 
to “a powerful minority” than to “an impotent majority.” We 
should cease to be on the defensive; we should enjoy the 
initiative of attack, and we should be able “to submit the 
proposals of our opponents to what they have taught us to 
consider legitimate discussion. Somehow or another it seems to 
me to open to us an agreeable prospect.” We should once and 
for all shake off the apathy which had been born of timorous 
counsels and half-hearted convictions. In a vigorous and 
caustic passage the speaker described the unhappy lot of the 
Radicals in the new Parliament, and he indulged in some lively 
and effective banter of Lord Rosebery, who, though for ever 
posing as the mystery man of politics, was really engaged in the 
prosaic occupation of “ continually putting himself up to auction 
and always buying himself in.” 


The operative part of the speech consisted of an admirable 
restatement of what Mr. Chamberlain continues 
to call the “unauthorised programme” of the 
Unionist Party, though it may now fairly be 
regarded as its accepted creed. In the first place we desired to 
secure increased employment for our industrial population. If 
we could only gain thirty, fifty, sixty or it may be a hundred 
millions additional British trade, we should contribute more for 
the comfort and welfare of the working classes and to the real 
strength of the country, than all the extreme and violent social 
projects now being dangled before the electorate. In the second 
place, though it was not second in importance, we aspired to 
“strengthen the ties of unity between this country and the sister 
States which are rising daily into greater importance beyond the 
seas.” The problem of Empire and the problem of employment 
were indissolubly associated. “They stand together. You 
cannot in my opinion secure the results which you desire with- 
out adopting both of them.” If the ends were desirable, the 
means were simple. ‘“ We want the power of retaliation against 
those who treat us badly, and we want the power of preference 
for those who treat us well.” It was two and a half years since 
in that very hall (the Birmingham Town Hall), Mr. Chamberlain 
had first called attention to the urgency of this question, and they 
had no reason to be discouraged with the progress of the move- 
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ment, though doubtless more could have been done had the 
Unionist Party been thoroughly united, and had there been a 
little more courage and a little less playing for safety. As it was 
“we have shaken to its base the idol of our opponents.” 

We have shown that there is no ground for the superstitious reverence 

which was felt for an antiquated policy, good in its day, adopted under 
conditions which are totally different from those which we have to confront, 
and at a time when this Britain of ours had a practical monopoly of the 
trade of the world, and when, I am sorry to say, the question of the 
Colonies had not risen into its present importance, when our statesmen had 
so little imagination that they were unable to look forward to the time when 
these Colonies would grow and become a great factor in the civilisation of the 
world, when their alliance and friendship would be of real and substantive 
importance, and who could contemplate the disruption and dissolution of the 
Empire without fear, and even, in many cases, with satisfaction. 
All that was changed thanks in large measure to the pioneers 
of the new movement, who were originally received with bursts 
of ridicule, and denounced as either fools or knaves, and 
generally both, while at frequent intervals during the last two 
years ‘“ our opponents have declared that we have been pulver- 
ised and smashed.” Only the other day “Lord Rosebery com- 
plained that all the giants were slain, that there was nothing for his 
mighty sword to do,” but this did not prevent Mr. Asquith from 
admitting that even now “ Fiscal Reform is the predominant 
issue before the country.” 


Mr. Asquith had accordingly devoted himself to re-slaying the 
Statisti slain. He had discovered a weapon in recent 
tatistical me : : . 
Fallacies. trade statistics, showing a considerable increase 
in our exports, which are therefore “ absolutely 
conclusive as to the utter failure of our propaganda and as to 
the arguments and assumptions upon which it has been based” ; 
to this Mr. Chamberlain replied that “Mr. Asquith has either 
not been able to understand, or has not tried to understand, the 
arguments that I and others have put before the people of this 
country.” The necessity for a change in our antiquated fiscal 
system does not depend upon an increase or decrease in our 
actual exports. He had admitted at the outset of the controversy 
that our exports were increasing. His point was that though 
British exports had increased and might increase, and although 
the country was probably richer now than at any previous 
period, in the first place this improvement did not keep pace 
with the increase in population, while, secondly, our competitors 
were growing faster than we were, in spite of the fact, or on 
account of the fact, that they had rejected our policy of Free 
Imports. It was, therefore, no answer to point to a further 
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increase of éxports, as the comparison was still against us, our 
competitors were still gaining upon ts, and in sotne of the tost 
important items of our trade they had got ahead of us. In other 
words, we were losing our comparative place in the world: That 
was the main issue. We might still be greater and richer than in 
the days of our ancestors, but “ how will that help us if every- 
body else is greater still?” We wete all agreed that our naval 
supremacy must be maintained, “and we were subject to serious 
competition in sea-power as in commerce.” Would it be 
any answer to those who pointed out, “ Here are foreigners 
building every day bigger ships, etnploying better guns, better 
machinery, bringing the whole of their wealth and their inventive 
faculty to bear on the creation of a fleet more powerful than 
ours,” to say, “Our fleet is much stronger than it was at 
Trafalgar.” Had there been any validity in the original argument 
of the Manchester school, viz., that Free Imports were essential 
_ to the prosperity of a nation, our principal protected competitors 
ought by this time to be absolutely ruined, instead of which we 
found that one and all were increasing more rapidly than we 
were. 


Our economic outlook had become serious. Year by year 


we sold less manufactured goods to our chief 
competitors, and bought more of their manu- 
factured goods. ‘That was what I told you 
three years ago; that is what I tell you tow.” 
In spite of all Mr. Asquith’s statistics, this double movement 
has gone on year by year. The balance of trade gets greater 
and greater against us. This loss did not fall on the rich, who 
might make more money than ever, by financial operatiotis of 
by transferring their works abroad, &c. The chief losers were the 
working people of this country, who were hit both ways, viz., 
becausé we sent fewer manufactures to ptotected countries 
and received more manufactures from them, afid it was no 
daniswet to the British working man to say, “Oh, quite true, 
the number of unemployed is increasing ; you are wotseé off 
than ever comparatively; but think, the export statistics 
of the Board of Trade show that never befofe was our foreigti 
trade so large.” We had not only to consider the monéy 
value of otf exports; we had also to think of what they 
represented in terms of labour, and the imposing statistics of 
our Opponents told a somewhat different tale when they were 
properly digested and analysed, and due allowatice was made fot 
such temporaty causes as the war in the Far East and the gréat 
iticréase in the price of staple raw materials, which did riot help 
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British labour since the raw materials came from othet countriés 
which had gained the entire benefit of the rise of prices. Since 
the opening of the Fiscal campaign there had been an increase in 
the proportion of the ufemployed in the organised trades of no 
less than 25 per cent., of one quarter, while pauperism had risen 
atid immigration remained enormous. The position as regards 
wages was equally tnsatisfactory. Mr. Chamberlain poimted 
out that during the nine months which had so greatly impressed 
Mr. Asquith, because during that period “the rise in the export 
trdde of this country had been twenty millions,” aceording 
to the Board of Trade official statistics the rate of wages had 
beén lowered by £5000 4 weéék, or a quarter of a million a year, 
atid “that comes on a previous fall in the nine months of 1963 
of £30,000 a week, or one million ard a half a year, so that it 
appears in this time of professéd prosperity that the tate of 
wages of the working people have diminished by fiearly two 
millions a year.” That was the result of this magnificent 
system of Free itiports; according to the Free Importer, the 
positiofi in a protected country should be infinitely worse. 


If we turned to Germany we should find that the tate 
of unemployment had fallen until it was, as fe- 
gards organised labour, less than a third of the 
rate in Efigland, and though there are to 
reliable statistics as régards casual labour; there is probably 
much less distress on this score in Germany at the present 
time than in this country. Then, again, in spite of 4 tiuch 
greater increase of population, German emigration was con- 
tinually decreasing, atid the rate of wages had gone up, while 
ours had gone down. If any one was inclined to swallow 
Cobdenite romances as to the condition of the Gerfian 
wotking classes, Who are alleged to live on horse-flesh, and 
black bread and low wages, and in generally degraded conditions, 
they should read a remarkable little pamphlet called “ The Brass- 
workers of Berlin and of Birmingham,’ atleast oné of whoseauthors 
was a Free Impoftter, which established beyond doubt that the 
general condition and welfare of the German brass-worket in 
Berlin compares very favourably with the condition of the same 
worket in Birmingham. Mr. Chamberlain admitted that our 
opponents were eloquent on statistics of wealth, but they did 
not think sufficietitly of welfare. Exports and intome-tax 
returns, and even the riches of the country, might increase, but 
all these evidences of prosperity were inadequate aiid unsafis- 
factory so long as year by year an increasing number of our bést 
atid most energetic Workers were compelled to seek subsistence 
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abroad, while every week added to the terrible list of unem- 
ployed and those on the verge of hunger, whose state at one 
time formed the basis of the Radical argument in favour of 
leaving things as they are. In this connection it may be worth 
citing three witnesses to the conditions prevailing in Great 
Britain after sixty years of Cobdenism. According to the 
omniscient Mr. Chiozza Money, the economic “expert” of 
the Daily News (we are quoting a speech reported in the 
Daily News) “he (Mr. Chiozza Money) said that the prosperity 
of the United Kingdom had been proved up to the hilt, and asked 
them to consider why it was that in a prosperous country there 
existed probably 30 per cent. of the people on the verge of hunger.” 
According to Mr. Keir Hardie, the leader of the Independent 
Labour Party, in a suggestive article in the Outlook, the Labour 
party in the new Parliament “ will be fully alive to the fact that 
under Free Trade quite one-third of our population are receiving 
less than subsistence wages, whilst fully employed, and that large 
numbers are either irregularly employed or wholly unemployed ; 
that pauperism and lunacy are alike increasing, mainly owing to 
bad industrial conditions, and generally that the struggle for 
existence is becoming more keen”; while according to one of 
the leading Mandarins of the Free Food Unionists, Lord Avebury, 
“it seems at first sight somewhat surprising that though our 
national commerce continues to flourish, the home trade 
languishes, pauperism increases, and employment diminishes.” 


Any lingering doubts as to the failure of Cobdenism from the 
a point of view of the wage-earning classes have 
the Pact. been finally resolved by the melancholy events 
of last month—the pathetic deputation of the 
Unemployed to Mr. Balfour, Mr. Balfour’s appeal for charity 
at the Mansion House, the generous initiative of the Queen, 
in starting an Unemployed Fund, and the strange and distressing 
scenes in the streets of London. We publish a suggestive con- 
tribution from Mr. Crooks, the Labour Leader, which is a 
powerful though unconscious condemnation of our present 
economic régime. Lord Randolph Churchill, perhaps the 
shrewdest member of the Churchill family, described the 
intimate connection between Free Imports and Unemployment 
in a famous passage in a speech at Blackpool more than twenty 
years ago—though we doubt whether there will be any reference 
to it in the much-boomed biography with which the public are 
threatened: 


Turn your eyes where you will, survey any branch of British industry you 
like, you will find signs of mortal disease. The self-satisfied Radical philo- 
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sophers will tell you it is nothing ; they point to the great volume of British 
trade. Yes, the volume of British trade is still large, but it is a volume which 
is no longer profitable ; it is working and struggling. So do the muscles and 
nerves of the body of a man who has been hanged twitch and work violently 
for a short time after the operation. But death is there all the same; life has 
utterly departed, and suddenly comes the rigor mortis. Well, but with this 
state of British industry what do you find going on? You find foreign iron, 
foreign wool, foreign silk and cotton pouring into the country, flooding you, 
drowning you, sinking you, swamping you; your labour market is congested, 
wages have sunk below the level of life, the misery in our large towns is too 
frightful to contemplate, and emigration or starvation is the remedy which the 
Radicals offer you with the most undisturbed complacency. But what has 
produced this state of things? Free imports? I am not sure; I should like 
an inquiry ; but I suspect free imports of the murder of our industries much in 
the same way as if I found a man standing over a corpse and plunging his 
knife into it I should suspect that man of homicide, and I should recommend 
a coroner’s inquest and a trial by jury. 


Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in his Birmingham speech that 
Mr. Asquith and his friends have no remedy for 
the deplorable condition of the British wage- 
earner. But he (Mr. Chamberlain) had a remedy, and he called 
upon the working classes to wake up and demand that they 
should be defended against the unfair and unequal competition 
“‘which during the last thirty years had taken thirty millions 
of wages out of their pockets in order to put it into the 
pockets of their competitors.” That was the case for Retalia- 
tion, but Retaliation alone would not save the situation, as 
the protection enjoyed by the staple industries of our chief 
competitors could not be brought down even by the biggest 
revolver. We could only find the trade required so urgently 
by an increasing population, in neutral and Colonial markets, 
which were mainly responsible for the increased exports 
out of which Mr. Asquith and his friends were making so much 
capital. But even our Colonial trade was seriously threatened 
by foreign competition, the increase of foreign exports to the 
British Empire being much greater than the increase of our 
exports to our own countrymen, and if we continued to drift 
and rejected the offers of our Colonial kinsmen, our Colonial 
exports would probably go the way of our exports to protected 
rivals. We must take advantage of the offer of our own people 


The Sacrifice. 


if we are to keep the trade which even now is essential to our existence 
without which the number of the unemployed at present would have been 
incalculably increased—trade, too, which, in the course of the next generation, 
will probably be ten- or twenty-fold as great as itis now. If we do not take 
steps to keep that, very bad indeed will be our position. I say that we must 
reciprocate the offer which is made to us. We must enter upon the negotia- 
tions to which our fellow subjects invite us. We must make the treaties of 
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eorimeércé which they are willing to undertake; and we muSt cherish and 
cultivate by évery means in our power that part of our trade which is twice 
bléssed, for not only does it find employment for our pédplé at homie, but it 
devélops and increases the resources of out people abroad. Heré, again, I 
put my policy in a single sentehce—weé must treat our friends béttet than 
thése competitots who may be our enémies. 


With characteristic courage and candour Mr. Chamberlain dealt 
with the “sacrifice” involved in a commercial union of the 
Etnpire : 

If you desire the end—I know you do—you must accept the means. I have 
always been frank with you. I have never concealed anything of my opinions. 
It would be dishonest in me to say that I desired this union, and with all my 
heart, that I recognised the enormous advantages which it would be to us in 
the Mother Country as well as of our children abroad, and then go on to say 
that under no conceivable circumstances would [ pay the price that was neces- 
sary. I do not think that the price will be a high one. I do not believe for a 
moment that you will not get the fullest value for the price you will have to 
pay. I say that it is childish—it is more, it is wicked—to asseit; as our oppo- 
nents do, that a small tax upon the principal products of our great Colonies— 
a tax of 2s. a quarter upon wheat—when it is accompanied, as it would bé, by 
the opening up of illimitable new markets, can possibly take a slice from your 
loaf or raise the price of bread ; but this small concession would help to make 
the Empire self-sufficing, to solve the greatest social problem of this time, to 
fitid thore émployment for our working peoplé, and at the samé time to 
strengthén the foundations of our Empire. 


Mr. Chamberlain followed up his Birmingham speech with 
another rousing speech at Bristol. It is universally admitted 
that he alone can save the Unionist Party from a débdclé at 
the Elections. As we are about to go to press it is rumoured 
that Mr. Balfour realises that the Unionist Party cannot rally 
to his Newcastle Programme, and that hé has become convinced 
of the wisdom of resigning. We devoutly trust that this rumour 
may prové true. The sooner the Unionist Party are in Oppo- 
sition the better for them and the better for the country. 
Curiously enough the Radicals, who have long been clamour- 
ing for the departure of the Government, are now appalled 
at the prospect of their Resignation, and impudently démand 
that we shall remain in for their convenience. 


November 15 was a memorable day in the history of the Oxford 
ym Union, when it assembled under the presidency 
of Mr. Maurice Woods (Trinity College) to hear 
Crusade. ; 

an address from our greatest soldier upon the 
National Duty of Defence. Lord Roberts has rendered many 
brilliant services to his country, but it may be doubted whether 
théfe is atiy fitiet episode in his career than his self-appointed 
and somewhat thankless effort to prick the torpid patriotism of 
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the British public. He confessed that he was greatly concerned to 
find how small a proportion of his fellow countrymen took a prac- 
tical interest in the purposes for which the army existed. Most of 
us were satisfied with the knowledge that we possessed a great 
navy, forgetting that a navy alone, of whatever size, could not 
finish a war against a great military nation. The speaker reviewed 
the evolution of events which had made neighbours of England 
and Russia in Central Asia during the last century, and it was 
vital that we should realise the consequences of this revolution 
in our position. Lord Roberts rightly insisted that we must 
continue to regard the security of India as a purely British 
problem—unaffected by the Japanese Alliance—which meant 
that we alone must provide the necessary means to successfully 
Oppose a Russian invasion of Afghanistan. We might form some 
estimate from what Russia had been able to do at the end ofa 
single line of railway many thousand miles from her base in the 
Far East, of what force she could put in the field several thousand 
miles nearer home, with the aid of the two railways which now 
met on the Afghan frontier. It was not extravagant to assert 
that in order to meet Russia in full strength in Central Asia 
we should require an army of 700,000 men. Under our existing 
organisation we could not calculate on being able to mobilise 
more than 300,000 on the North-West Frontier. There remained 
400,000 to be provided, apart from the necessity of repairing 
the wastage of war. Where were they to come from? In 
the opinion of the late Commander-in-Chief the only solution 
of the difficulty was the adoption of a system of universal train- 
ing, beginning in the schools. Six years ago we were rudely 
awakened to a sense of our responsibilities, and we suddenly 
realised that the integrity of the Empire was imperilled. 
Volunteers were forthcoming, and ultimately the required 
force was raised; but the war lasted far longer than it need 
have, and cost infinitely more than it would have, had the 
country been properly prepared. We were then only engaged 
with a nation of farmers. How would it have fared with us 
had we been pitted against a trained army? Lord Roberts 
expressed the highest admiration for those who spontaneously 
offered their services in the hour of need, but unfortunately 
many of them had never received any military instruction, 
and did not even know how to handle a rifle. He ended 
with an earnest appeal to Oxford as representing the flower of 
British manhood to take this question up and make it their own. 
As they loved their country and wished to secure for it the 
blessings of peace, they must be ptepared to make some sacrifice. 
There was no militarism and no jingoisti in defending one’s 
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country ; but it was painful to notice how little was done to 
imbue our young men with a true feeling of patriotism, and to 
hear Englishmen talk, as a Japanese writer had remarked, “so 
much of their rights and so little of their duties.” Lord 
Roberts has given a further earnest of his enthusiasm and 
devotion by accepting the Presidency of the National Service 
League,* and he is about to open a great campaign of education 
which will give our people something to think about beyond the 
desperate battle between the “ins” and “ outs.” 


Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

The received a well-merited compliment when on 
November 6 he was entertained at a congratu- 
latory banquet by the Junior Constitutional Club, 
to celebrate the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty. He delivered a speech which has considerably enhanced 
his already high reputation both at home and abroad, and which 
increases the regret of patriotic Englishmen and of friendly 
foreigners that the exigencies of domestic politics should neces- 
sitate a change of régime at the Foreign Office. Lord Lansdowne 
gladly recognigd that except for a few “little back-handers,” 
the Governmen: had no reason to complain of the attitude 
of their political opponents in discussing foreign policy, 
and in particular there was “the speech delivered about a fort- 
night ago by Sir Edward Grey . . . which seemed to me to 
redound greatly to his patriotism and to his sound judgment of 
the foreign affairs of this country.” Such utterances were of the 
greatest value, as they lifted the problems of foreign policy “out 
of the rut of party politics” and placed them upon “a higher and 
different plane.” It was everything that our foreign policy 
should not be deflected “by the eddies of party political opinion.” 
Lord Lansdowne confessed that the approval extended to the 
renewed agreement with Japan had altogether surpassed his 
expectations, as the people of this country had been trained to 
suspect “entangling alliances,” but in his opinion this old- 


world prejudice had lost any raison d’étre it might ever have 
had. 


We have only to look at what was passing in the world. Other nations 
are grouping themselves together. Other nations are also arming themselves 


Lansdowne 
Banquet. 


* The National Service League aims at National service for National 
defence ; to ensure peace ; to improve the National physique: to strengthen 
the sense of civic responsibility ; to maintain our Imperial position. For 
further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Dacre House, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. The National Service League is, needless to 
say, a strictly non-party organisation. 
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to the teeth ; and in these days the shock of war comes with a much greater 
suddenness and rapidity than it came in the days of our forefathers. I 
venture to say to you that no nation which intends to take its part in the 
affairs of the civilised world can venture to stand entirely alone. That is, I 
believe, quite an old-maidish policy, which has passed entirely out of date. 

It was really no longer a question as to whether alliances in 
the abstract were good or bad, but whether a particular alliance 
was desirable. We had not only been attracted to the Japanese 
by their prowess by sea and land and by their lofty patriotism, 
but also by their patience, their self-restraint, and “we have 
been attracted by the straightforwardness and sincerity of their 
diplomacy.” Lord Lansdowne added this remarkable personal 
tribute: ‘ Of all the recollections which I shall carry away from 
the Foreign Office, none will be more agreeable than that of 
my Official intercourse with your distinguished guest, the 
Japanese Minister,” who was about to become an Ambassador. 
The alliance with Japan had been so generally popular because 
its objects were thoroughly understood. There was no “ sinister 
conspiracy against other people,” nor were there any unavowed 
or unavowable motives, and it had been particularly satisfactory 
to him as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, when notifying 
the alliance to other Powers, “ to be able to tell them from the 
first that there were no secret clauses, that there was nothing 
behind the published documents which were laid without hesita- 
tion or concealment upon the diplomatic table of the world.” 


Lord Lansdowne discussed the three objects of the Anglo- 

: apanese Alliance, viz., the maintenance of peace 
on os = maintenance of the integrity and indepen- 
Sena. dence of China, and the preservation of what is 
commonly called the “open door,” and mutual defence against 
unprovoked attack, which it was as unreasonable to describe as a 
provocative policy as it would be “ supposing, which I imagine is 
the case, that this Club has insured itself against fire, to say that 
by taking out such an insurance you had provoked a conflagra- 
tion in Piccadilly.” This led the speaker to a kindred subject, 
viz., our relations with France, which had in past years been 
hampered by the fact “that in many parts of the world we have 
found ourselves face to face with unprofitable competition, with 
rivalries which were advantageous to no one, unless, perhaps, to 
some astute potentate who knew how to take advantage of them,” 
a reference which was keenly appreciated by his audience. “ And 
if we claim any credit to ourselves for having arrived at a good 
understanding with the French Republic, it is not because we 
contend for a moment that our diplomacy has been particularly 
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profound, but because we do think that we have been able to 
arrive with our brilliant neighbours at a good, simple, straight- 
forward, businesslike understanding.” This settlement had 
strengthened and solidified the good feeling already existing, and 
which at this moment “ permeates both countries, from the Chief 
of the State here and in the French Republic down to the humblest 
citizen on either side of the Straits of Dover.” As Lord Lans- 
downe significantly observed, “ such an entente is a valuable asset 
to any nation,” and there would be “ moments in the future, as 
there had been moments in the past, when the position of the 
two countries amongst the nations of the world will be not a 
little strengthened by the consciousness that we are united by 
these ties of reciprocal friendship and goodwill.” After this 
admirable allusion to the Morocco crisis, the speaker declared 
that we were perfectly willing to make friendly settlements 
with other Powers on the condition that nothing was done 
calculated to impair our special relations with France or 
Japan. This language is so close an echo of Sir Edward Grey’s 
statesmanlike declaration the previous month, that we should 
feel entitled to regard our foreign policy as absolutely secure 
were it not for the reasons already given. But, if all those who 
regard our compacts with Japan and France as the pillars of our 
foreign policy will enrol themselves in a vigilance committee 
for the purpose of preserving them, we need not have the 
smallest anxiety as to their future. Public opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favour of the views expounded by Lord 
Lansdowne and endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 


The Imperial event of this winter is, of course, the tour of 
those great public servants—if we may be 

Tap Rape cami to Ma describe them—the Prince and 
Tent to Satie. Princess of Wales through our Indian Empire. 
They landed at Bombay on November 9, about the thirtieth 
anniversary of the King-Emperor’s visit when he was Prince of 
Wales. The present Princess of Wales has the distinction of 
being the first Princess of Wales to set foot on Indian soil. The 
Royal visit would in any case have been both a triumphal pro- 
gress and a memorable occurrence, but it is of even greater value 
to the Empire at this particular moment than at any other time. 
As the special correspondent of the Times points out in a vivid 
telegram from Bombay on the eve of their arrival, “In a country 
of ancient traditions like India, accustomed from time immemo- 
rial to a personal conception of sovereignty, the actual presence 
of the Heir to the Throne constitutes necessarily a personal 
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manifestation of sovereignty which in all circumstances appeals 
with peculiar force to the sentiments of the Indian Princes 
and people.’ But the Royal visit gains “additional and peculiar 
importance” owing to ‘the profound impression created in India 
by the recent differences between the Imperial Government and 
the Government of Indiaon the question of Army Administra- 
tion, and by the grave consequences which ensued,” and which 
have been “ altogether unrealised athome.” The appearance of 
the Heir Apparent “ at this particular psychological moment may 
be expected to assist in reviving public confidence in, and re- 
storing the prestige of, the British Raj.” Lord Curzon had only 
remained to perform the agreeable duty of welcoming their 
Royal Highnesses in Bombay, and that duty being discharged, 
he bade farewell to the Empire to which he has devoted himself 
so unsparingly during six eventful and critical years. He has 
received a unique tribute of respect and regard from every 
section of the community. Those who wish to understand the 
feelings of India as to the treatment which the retiring Viceroy 
has received from the Home Government, should read the 
notable article contributed to this number by Sir John Strachey 
and Sir Richard Strachey—the famous ‘Strachey brothers” 
than whom there are no more representative or eminent 
Anglo-Indians. 


The crisis in the Near East, caused by the refusal of the Porte 
to accept the proposal of the Powers to place the 
finances of Macedonia under International con- 
trol, is coming to a head as we go to press. After displaying an 
amount of patience calculated to mislead the Sultan, France, 
Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Russiahave assembled a 
fleet of warships inthe Piraeus, under Austro-Hungarian command, 
presumably with instructions to seize a port. The German Navy 
is apparently too small to spare a ship, though Germany pretends 
to give her “ moral support ” to the Powers, while her “immoral 
support” is no doubt pledged to the German Emperor’s friend the 
Sultan. As Turkey is a formidable military Power, with powerful 
backing, unless the Sultan chooses to surrender, the situation 
contains unpleasant possibilities. , , , There-assembling of the 
French Parliament was marked by a very agreeable incident 
indicating the salutary influence of recent events on the political 
world of Paris, namely, the amnesty of that ardent patriot, M. 
Paul Derouléde, which was voted by acclamation. He hassince 
returned, after six years’ exile, to receive a popular ovation from 
his countrymen. M. Rouvier has had serious difficulties with the 
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Extreme Left, who accused him of leaning too far towards the 
Right. M. Berteaux, the Minister of War, stockbroker and 
Socialist, endeavoured to create a crisis by dramatically throwing 
up his portfolio during a debate in the Chamber, which provoked 
the phlegmatic Premier to observe that ‘‘a regularly constituted 
Ministry could not be overthrown by a gesture,” and, after a 
persuasive speech, he secured a majority of more than two to 
one. Nevertheless, M. Rouvier took the Radical hint by removing 
M. Etienne, “a Moderate,” from the Ministry of the Interior 
to the War Office, and by appointing M. Dubief, a Radical- 
Socialist, to the Interior. As the single object of the Radical 
manceuvre was to get one of their own kidney to the In- 
terior, which is the most important Department during a 
General Election, the Radicals may be said to have scored. 
France gains an excellent Minister of War in the person 
of M. Etienne. , , , We have also to note two interesting 
State visits, namely, that of the King of the Hellenes, the 
brother of Queen Alexandra, to this country, where he has had a 
very cordial reception, while President Loubet has paid a return 
visit to the King of Spain, which will not fail to strengthen 
the ties between two countries very necessary to one another. 
« « « AS we go to press comes the announcement that Mr. 
Arnold Forster, Secretary of State for War, has linked his 
name with a great Reform, for which Army Reformers have 
been agitating for years, by laying the foundation of a General 
Staff, which will think out in peace time the problems of war. 
It is a subject of general congratulation. , , , Among the 
host of books which have lately poured from the publishers, 
we may note the following as being of special interest to our 
readers, namely : The Life of Lord Granville, by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice (Longmans & Co.)—a liberal education in British 
Foreign Policy; The Empire and the Century (John Murray), 
edited by Mr. C. S. Goldman, containing many contributions 
of the greatest value ; The War in the Far East (John Murray), a 
sumptuous reprint, with maps and illustrations of the brilliant 
commentaries of the Times Military Correspondent ; A Tropical 
Dependency, by Lady Lugard (J. Nesbit & Co.), which is an 
instructive contribution towards a constructive policy in our 
tropical Empire, 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


MR. BRODRICK AND LORD CURZON 


WE know how difficult it is to induce the Parliament or the 
public of this country to interest themselves in questions of 
Indian administration, and for the most part they show their 
wisdom in abstaining from taking part in the discussion of sub- 
jects with which they must necessarily be imperfectly ac- 
quainted, They are justified in the belief that the government 
of their great Indian Empire has been carried on with admi- 
rable efficiency and with a success which has gained the 
admiration of the world ; but while they are rightly content, in 
all ordinary circumstances, to remain silent, their silence cannot 
always be maintained, because questions sometimes arise which 
are not merely questions of Indian administration but which 
concern the essential interests of the whole Empire. One of 
these questions isnow before us. The public know that a 
controversy has been going on which has led to the resignation 
by Lord Curzon of the office of Viceroy, but comparatively few 
have formed any clear conception of the extreme gravity of the 
Imperial isues that are at stake. This has not been a controversy 
on matters affecting only the methods on which the Army 
in India should be administered. Orders have been issued 
which profoundly alter the constitution of the Government of 
India, which set aside the essential principles on which that 
Government has hitherto been conducted, and which, as we be- 
lieve, may lead to consequences disastrous to the peaceful main- 
tenance of our Indian dominion. We make no apology for 
expressing the hope that the leaders of public opinion, in 
Parliament, on the platform, and in the Press, to whatever 
party they belong—for this is a national and not a party ques- 
tion—will feel that an important duty rests upon them, that of 
learning the truth regarding this controversy and of informing 
those who look to them for guidance. 

We, whose names are attached to this article, may at least 
claim the possession of “old experience.” We write with our 
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joint signatures, not only because the views which we now hold 
are identical, but because our experience was in a great measure 
gained incommon. Through a long series of years we took 
part, often in close association with each other, in the admin- 
istration of the Government of India, and there is hardly a great 
office of that Government which one or other of us has not held, 
or a department of the State with which we have not been more 
or less connected. 

We cannot attempt to notice in any detail the numerous 
questions which have presented themselves in the course of this 
controversy. Some of them have been treated with great ability 
by Sir Alfred Lyall, in his letter published in the Times on 
September 9, with which we desire to express our complete 
concurrence. But we wish to make some observations on the 
probable consequences of the new system of Military Adminis- 
tration which under the orders of the Secretary of State is to 
be introduced into India, and on the causes which have led to 
the resignation of the Viceroy. It will be convenient first to 
notice more particularly the latter of these questions. To make 
our contentions plain we shall often have to repeat, sometimes 
in their own words, facts and arguments already stated by the 
Government of India and by the Viceroy. 

The only authoritative explanation and defence of the action 
of the Secretary of State and of His Majesty’s Government 
which, since the breaking up of Parliament, has hitherto been 
given to the public, is contained in the speech made by Mr. 
Brodrick on August 23, at a meeting of the Primrose League 
near Godalming. He was reported by the Zzmes to have 
said : 


In the India Office, by a wise provision made half a century back, the 
Secretary of State is assisted by a Council, including ten or twelve officials of 
mature Anglo-Indian experience, among whom he has only one vote, and who 
hold their offices for ten years and are irremovable, and who, although their 
names do not appear in the despatches, are responsible for every word which 
is written from the India Office on all questions of financial and general 
administration. In more important questions, especially those which do not 
alone concern the internal administration of India, he is the mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet. Among such questions must be numbered the whole of the recent 
discussions. I mention this because, although I readily take responsibility 
for every word which is written over my name, it should not be assumed that 
in such a settlement as that in which we have just been engaged, in which in 
the opinion of those civil and military advisers on whom we are bound to place 
reliance, it had become imperative to carry through a reform in military 
administration in India, the mature opinion of the Viceroy and his Council 
was being challenged by the personal views of the Secretary of State. Having 
been called in to act in a controversy in which a great administrator and a 
great soldier were engaged, I have been bound to do my duty to the best of 
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my ability : but in doing it I have had the unanimous support not merely of 
the Cabinet and of the Council of India, to which I alluded above, but of a 
strong Committee specially called together for the purpose. 


Although, and we speak in this matter with personal know- 
ledge as former members of the Council, Mr. Brodrick much 
overstated the authority of the Council, and altogether under- 
stated the power of the Secretary of State, this is a matter of 
minor importance on which we will not dwell. He left his 
audience and the public under the impression that in the action 
which caused Lord Curzon’s resignation he had received the 
approval of all those most competent to judge. We challenge 
the accuracy of Mr. Brodrick’s statements. That his action 
was taken with the support of the Cabinet is true, but that it 
had been approved by the Council and the special Committee 
we deny. We assert, further, that apart from the authorities 
mentioned by Mr. Brodrick, his action has been disapproved, 
we might, we believe, say with practically complete unanimity, 
by all those both in India and in England whose knowledge 
and experience entitle them to be heard. 

As regards the Council and the Committee, we deny the 
accuracy of Mr. Brodrick’s statements for the best of reasons, 
that the action of the Government which was the actual cause 
of the resignation of the Viceroy was never considered by them, 
and was taken without their knowledge. 

It is of course true—and we admit that the fact is to us a very 
amazing one—that for the despatch of May 31, which described 
the changes which were to be made in the system of military 
administration in India, the Council must. share the responsi- 
bility with the Secretary of State, and if that despatch had been 
the actual cause of the Viceroy’s resignation, Mr. Brodrick’s 
claim that he had received their support might have been justi- 
fied. But the despatch had no such effect. It was in our 
opinion in the highest degree unwise and objectionable both 
in matter and in manner ; but if certain modifications, to which 
we shall again refer, proposed by Lord Curzon and accepted by 
the Secretary of State, had been made in the orders which it 
contained and nothing else had followed, Lord Curzon would 
still have been Viceroy of India. 

In spite of his own strong disapproval, he declared his 
“utmost desire to carry out loyally a policy decided upon by 
His Majesty’s Government.” Mr. Brodrick stated in the House 
of Commons that the matter was regarded as closed, and Lord 
Lansdowne said the same inthe House of Lords. So faras the 
Council of India were concerned it was in fact closed, but 
immediately afterwards it was re-opened without their know- 
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ledge. The correspondence between the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy which led to Lord Curzon’s resignation took place 
between July 17 and August 19. It was carried on entirely by 
telegraph ; the Cabinet appears to have been consulted by Mr. 
Brodrick at every step, and nothing was done without their 
approval, but it is a notorious fact known to every Indian 
official that no part of this correspondence was seen by the 
Council until after the Viceroy’s resignation had been finally 
accepted. We are perhaps not entitled to say that Mr. Brodrick 
is to be blamed for carrying on this correspondence without the 
knowledge of the Council, but having decided to do so he 
cannot claim for his action the sanction of their support. Mr. 
Brodrick, in his speech at Godalming, drew a distinction 
between questions on which it was necessary to consult the 
Council and those in which he was the ‘‘ mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet”; but all the first part of the controversy having been 
conducted after consultation with the Council, it might have 
been expected that they would have been consulted when, later 
on, the controversy was re-opened in a more acute form. It 
has always been usual for the Viceroy to communicate confi- 
dentially to the Secretary of State his recommendations regard- 
ing the choice, when vacancies occur, of the men who are to 
be his colleagues. The telegraphic correspondence began with 
the proposal of Lord Curzon that as Sir E. Elles’s tenure of 
office as Military Member of Council was about to expire, 
General Sir E. Barrow should succeed him as the first Member 
to assist in inaugurating the new system, and this was a matter 
with which the Council of India had noconcern. Lord Curzon’s 
recommendation of General Barrow was rejected. It is a point 
to which we shall again refer, but this personal question was 
really one of minor importance. The correspondence with the 
Secretary of State which followed convinced the Viceroy 
that his hopes of being himself able to carry out the new 
system must be abandoned. It has been supposed by some 
that Lord Curzon’s resignation was caused by the refusal of 
the Government to accept Sir E. Barrow as the first Member 
of Council under the new arrangement. There could be no 
more complete misconception. Lord Curzon’s proposal was 
avowedly based on his desire to obtain the assistance which he 
believed would best enable him to carry out loyally the orders 
that he had received. He would need, he said, the co-opera- 
tion of a colleague, as the Member for Military Supply, whom he 
knew and could trust. He had proposed the appointment of 
General Barrow simply because he was the only officer per- 
sonally known to him who possessed the necessary qualifica- 
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tions, and without the least idea of encroaching on the 
undoubted constitutional prerogative of the Secretary of State. 
This and the real reasons for his resignation were stated by 
him in his telegram of August 12 to the Secretary of State : 


His Majesty’s Government [he said] know well that I only urged the 
appointment of a particular officer to assist me in carrying out their policy 
with the greatest chance of success. The main question, however, is not one 
of choice of an individual, but of principles underlying future change in our 
administration. Upon this point I have repeatedly pressed for clear intima- 
tion of the views of His Majesty’s Government, since, without a common 
understanding here and in England, the new system cannot be constructed, 
much less survive. I also asked for the definite support of His Majesty’s 
Government in the effort to shape the new organisation in accordance with 
what I believed their views to be. In reply, I have failed to receive either the 
information or the assurance which I sought, and I am reluctantly driven to 
the conclusion that the policy of His Majesty’s Government differs funda- 
mentally from what I thought had been agreed upon with the Government of 
India, and is based on principles which I could not conscientiously carry 
into execution. In these .circumstances my ability to act with advantage 
as head of the Indian Government has ceased to exist, and I beg you 
again to place my resignation in the Prime Minister's hands. In the 
interests of the new organisation, which I am now powerless to intro- 
duce, it is desirable that I should be relieved of my duties with as little 
delay as possible. The prorogation of Parliament having prevented any state- 
ment from being made, I request that the recent telegraphic correspondence 
be made public, in order to explain the circumstances which have led to my 
resignation. 


On August 18, Lord Curzon added to this statement the 
following remarks : 


You observe that, after expressing every desire to carry out loyally the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, I have diverged from-their views, and am 
not prepared unreservedly to carry them into effect. I must repudiate this 
charge. I loyally commenced the undertaking. It was only when I realised 
that His Majesty’s Government’s interpretation of the modifications differed so 
materially from that of the Government of India, and that in conflicts that 
were certain to arise between the Commander-in-Chief and the rest of the 
Government of India in shaping the proposals, I could not confidently rely 
upon that support from His Majesty’s Government which had been denied to 
us at an earlier stage, that I had no alternative but to resign. 

With regard to your opening remarks, I am not now concerned to speak of 
the earlier years of my administration; but, looking back upon more recent 
events, I reflect with sorrow how little justification there has been for the 
claim which you make of having rendered me constant support. 


The truth is, that when it had to be considered in India how 
the new system was to be put into practice, it became evident 
that the orders prescribing it were interpreted very differently 
by the Viceroy and by the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
supported by the Secretary of State. Lord Kitchener had 
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abandoned none of the demands, possessing real importance, 
which he had originally put forward. He would still be, in 
fact, a military autocrat, free from practical control, and the 
Governor-General in Council would be left with no independent 
military advisers, This was a position which Lord Curzon 
could not accept, but he could obtain no support from the 
Government at home. None of the assurances for which he 
asked were given, and no attempt was made to reply to any of 
his arguments. They remained absolutely unnoticed. This, 
indeed, had been the case from the very beginning of the con- 
troversy. It was obvious that the Viceroy could expect nothing 
but rebuffs, and he rightly decided to abandon the hopeless 
attempt to carry out a policy which he, in common with his 
Council and all his advisers, believed to be dangerous to the 
most important interests of India. 

The facts that we have given fully justify our statement that 
Mr. Brodrick left the public, by his speech at Godalming, under 
a very erroneous impression. It is true that he might have 
claimed, although even this claim was stated by him in too 
absolute a form, to have received the “ unanimous support” 
of the Council of India to the despatch of May 31, but we 
repeat that this was not the cause of Lord Curzon’s resignation, 
and it is a notorious fact that if the telegraphic correspondence 
which led to that resignation had been communicated to them 
they would not have given their “ unanimous support” to the 
action of Mr. Brodrick and the Cabinet. Even with regard 
to the despatch of May 31, Mr. Brodrick would, have 
spoken with greater accuracy if, instead of using the words 
“unanimous support,” he had said “unanimous abstinence 
from opposition.” Such abstinence does not always imply 
approval, and this was especially true in the present case, 
because it is clear from Mr. Brodrick’s own statements that 
before the despatch was passed by the Council they knew 
that it had been seen by the Cabinet and received its sanction. 
The controversy had indeed been going on long before the 
correspondence began which has been published and laid be- 
fore Parliament, and—although Mr. Brodrick has explained 
away his denial of the fact—Lord Curzon had tendered his 
resignation as far back as June last. Those communications 
between Lord Curzon and the Government were conducted 
without the knowledge of the Council. It is impossible to 
doubt that fear of the consequences that would follow on the 
resignation of Lord Kitchener, which had, as it was publicly 
declared, been threatened in the event of his demands being 
rejected, had no small effect in making the Cabinet accept the 
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despatch of May 31 before it was passed by the Council of 
India, Some people, we are told, think that in these circum- 
stances the Council had no option but to accept what were in 
fact the instructions, not only of the Secretary of State, but of 
the Cabinet. Our own views of the duty of the Council are 
very different, and in our judgment there can be no excuse for 
their concurrence, under any pressure whatsoever, in the 
issue of orders which, some of them at least must have known, 
were incredibly foolish, and which showed the profoundest 
ignorance of India and of the manner in which its Government 
is constituted. It will, indeed, be a misfortune, involving no 
little peril, if the body expressly constituted by statute to safe- 
guard the interests of India by its knowledge should allow itself 
to be effaced by any other considerations. 

The Special Committee to which Mr. Brodrick referred, in the 
speech which has been quoted, was constituted in a remarkable 
manner. It might have been supposed that the Secretary of 
State would have recognised the fact that while the subject 
appeared on the face of it to be one of military administration 
only, other questions of essential importance were involved, 
questions which intimately concerned the constitution of the 
Government of India, and the essential principles on which it 
was conducted, political interests of the greatest moment, and 
questions which might deeply affect the internal administration 
of the supreme and local Governments throughout India. In 
the reference to the Committee all such matters were ignored. 
In the Committee which was appointed, and over which Mr. 
Brodrick himself appears to have presided, the majority of the 
members were eminent soldiers, but there was no single member 
who had ever taken part in the administration of any part of 
India. The report of the Committee naturally dealt only with 
the purely military questions which had been referred to them. 
Among the names attached to it is that of Lord Roberts. No 
one can assign greater value to his opinions than we do our- 
selves, and it is certain that he was fully cognisant of the 
important issues that were involved. We do not know what 
part he took in the deliberations of the Committee or in the 
preparation of its report, but there is one point which deserves 
notice. In 1889, when he was Commander-in-Chief in India, 
he wrote a Minute in which he insisted on the necessity of 
improving the relations between the army headquarters and the 
military department of the Government. He advocated no fun- 
damental alteration of system such as that which has now been 
ordered ; on the contrary, he recorded his opinion that ‘as 
the principles on which the business of the army in India is 
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intended to be carried on are thoroughly sound, though their 
present application may, in some respects, be capable of im- 
provement, they should, I think, be strictly adhered to.” It 
appears from the report of the Committee, and from the 
speech to which we shall presently refer, that Lord Roberts 
still holds these views, and still retains the opinion which he 
expressed in 1889 regarding the principles of the system of 
military administration then in force, that “ given good feeling 
on both sides, the arrangements can work smoothly.” We are 
told that Sir George White, who was Commander-in-Chief for 
five years, and a member of the Committee, “is disposed to 
concur in this opinion.” It is remarkable that Mr. Brodrick, 
while quoting in his despatch of May 31 those passages in 
which Lord Roberts commented on the importance of improving 
the relations between the Military Department and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has omitted to quote from the same Minute 
the passage in which Lord Roberts declared that the principles 
on which the administration of the army in India was carried 
on were thoroughly sound and should be strictly adhered to. 

It is fortunate that subsequently to the report of the Com- 
mittee, Lord Roberts, in his speech of August 1 in the House 
of Lords, on the questions that had arisen between Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener, gave a clear statement of his own opinions. 
We venture to say that in that speech, which seems to us in 
every respect wise and statesmanlike, there is nothing to which 
Lord Curzon himself would take exception. 


It is essential [he said] to the security of India that the Viceroy should not 
be dependent on the advice of a single soldier, however eminent and distin- 
guished he may be. Even if he were an Indian officer and his experience had 
been entirely Indian, as was the case with myself,I consider that it would 
be advantageous for the Viceroy to have at his side a second adviser not 
directly connected with the army. But when the Commander-in-Chief is, as 
in the present instance, a complete stranger to India, I consider it would bea 
positive danger to our hold over that country that he should be the only one 
to advise the Viceroy on military matters; for, with the sole exception of Lord 
Lawrence, every Viceroy has also been a stranger to India since the days of 
Lord Clive. I would remind you that the Indian army has its political as well 
as its financial and military aspect. 


We have quoted enough to show that Lord Roberts still holds 
his former opinion, that if, as undcubtedly has been the case, 
and as we shall again have to notice, there has sometimes been 
friction between the two departments of the army, it has been 
the procedure, and not the principle of the system that has been 
at fault. This fact was stated by Lord Dufferin, when he was 
Viceroy of India, in terms which ought to be remembered. 
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The history of the past [he wrote] is invoked by the Department which is 
concerned with the maintenance of the constitutional and traditional policy of 
the Government of India, while the purely military view of the matter is power- 
fully represented by the Commander-in-Chief both through the medium of his 
Staff, and by his own presence and influence in the Council Chamber. Under 
such a system I believe there is neither danger of rash innovations being 
carried by a military chief who, from absence from India or other causes, may 
not be in sympathy with Indian circumstances and affairs, nor the slightest 
risk that the army of India shall be passed in the race of military reforms and 
innovations. .. . It will be seen, therefore, that I hold the strongest opinion 
that the form of the supreme military administration in India should not be 
changed, but that opportunity should be taken to introduce improvements 
whenever this can be done without impairing the constitutional structure. I 
desire to point out to my colleagues that these opinions are founded upon no 
mere theoretical considerations, but are based upon experience, for it has been 
my lot to overlook during my tenure of office considerable military operations, 
and to enter upon military questions of great magnitude and importance. 

We may now ask what are the views regarding this contro- 
versy of others whose knowledge and experience entitle them 
to be heard. We have been at some pains by personal inquiries 
both in India and in England to enable us to answer this 
question, and we can only come to the conclusion which Lord 
Sandhurst stated in the House of Lords, that “ he had searched 
for men of experience of India, civil and military, who agreed 
with the Government, without being able to find one.” 

On September 9g, a letter was published in the Zzmes from 
Sir Alfred Lyall, a man of whose ability it would be imperti- 
nent to speak, than whom no one can pretend to possess greater 
knowledge of India and its administration, and who until very 
lately was a member of the Council of India. He expressed 
his complete dissent from the conclusions of Mr. Brodrick, and 
declared that his “sympathy was entirely with Lord Curzon in 
his refusal to retain the Governor-Generalship under the system 
now to be introduced.” <A few days later, Sir Charles Cros- 
thwaite, who has held some of the highest posts in India, and 
who has just left the Council, wrote to the Zimes to express his 
entire concurrence with Sir Alfred Lyall. We must not mention 
other well-known ex-Councillors because their names have not 
been published by themselves, but we write with personal 
knowledge when we say that whatever may have been the 
nature of the ‘“‘ unanimous support” given to Mr. Brodrick by 
his present Councillors, his conclusions receive no such support 
from their predecessors, among whom we ourselves are to be 
counted. If there are other men of acknowledged experience 
and authority who agree with Mr. Brodrick and whom we have 
been unable to discover, we hope that they will publish their 
opinions and say that we have been mistaken, We think, in 
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particular, that the public may fairly expect some information 
regarding the opinions given by the officers named in the first 
paragraph of the Special Committee’s Report. We are told that 
their opinions were asked for, and we presume they were 
received, but nothing further is said about them. “We have 
asked,” the Committee tells us, “for opinions on the general 
question and on special points from various officials who have 
had experience of working on the Council in India, including 
Lord Elgin, Lord Cromer, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Sir David 
Barbour, Sir Edwin Collen, and others.” It would be highly 
interesting to know the opinions of these distinguished men, 
every one of whom is entitled to respectful hearing, and to know 
also the views of past Secretaries of State and of past Viceroys, 
Among the latter we already know that Mr. Brodrick’s orders 
have been entirely condemned by Lord Ripon. Although Lord 
Lansdowne, as a member of the Cabinet, must, we presume, 
share the responsibility which attaches to his colleagues, for 
Mr. Brodrick has informed us that the Cabinet has given him 
its unanimous support, it is remarkable that in his speech in the 
House of Lords on August 1, he expressed precisely the same 
views as those of Lord Roberts which we have already quoted. 
As regards former Secretaries of State for India, Lord George 
Hamilton, who has had longer experience at the India Office 
than any living man, has publicly declared his complete dis- 
approval of Mr. Brodrick’s action. Of the views held by the 
members of the Governor-General’s Council, and of the other 
most distinguished men, not only civil but military, in India, 
whether in the service of the Government or not, we say 
nothing, except that it is certain that there is practically no differ- 
ence of opinion that the Viceroy has been throughout this 
controversy in the right. 

We have now discussed and, as we believe, disposed of Mr. 
Brodrick’s appeal to authority as the sanction for the changes 
that have been made in the constitution of the Government 
of India; and we proceed.to the more important question 
of the meaning of those changes, and of what will be the pro- 
bable results of carrying them into effect. For this purpose it 
is necessary to call attention to the manner in which the 
Government of India has been constituted under the Statute of 
1833. “The superintendence, direction and control of the 
whole civil and military government shall be and is invested in 
the Governor-General in Council.” Each of the great depart- 
ments of the State, except the Foreign Office, which is retained 
by the Governor-General in his own hands, is in charge of one 
of the members of the Council. Their functions may be in 
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some respects compared with those of members of the Cabinet 
in England in charge of the chief departments of the adminis- 
tration, but their powers are much less extensive. In each 
department there is an officer called the Secretary to the 
Government of India, through whom all orders are issued. 
Every case of importance received from the Provincial Govern- 
ments or other authorities goes in the first instance to him, and, 
except in matters of minor importance, is laid by him—with his 
own opinion—before the member of the Council to whose depart- 
ment it belongs. If the matter is of no great importance it is 
disposed of by the member himself ; otherwise it is referred by 
him—with his opinion—to the Governor-General, who, if he 
agrees with the member, may settle it himself, or may order it 
to be brought before the whole Council. The office of Secre- 
tary to the Government of India is one of high importance. 
He is not the servant of the member of Council in charge of 
his department, but of the Governor-General in Council. 
Whatever may be the orders or recorded opinions of the 
member of Council, it is one of the essential and primary 
duties of the Secretary to bring to the personal knowledge of 
the Viceroy, to whom he has at all times independent access, 
every case which seems to him to possess special interest. He 
is thus one of the Viceroy’s chief advisers. With the exception 
of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors and the heads, 
under other designations, of the Provincial Governments, and 
of the Members of Council, there are few officers in India who 
hold posts of greater importance. The Secretary in the Military 
Department has hitherto held precisely the same position as 
that of the other Secretaries to the Government of India. The 
position which he will hold in the new Army Department under 
the proposals of the Commander-in-Chief, has been described 
in a Minute by Lord Curzon, dated August 23, published in 
the Gazette of India, under the authority of the Secretary of 
State, but which, for some reason unknown to us, has not— 
although references have been made to it in the public press— 
we believe been hitherto published zx extenso in this country. 
The Secretary to Government in the Army Department [Lord Curzon writes] 
is evidently, as conceived by the Commander-in-Chief, to be mainly a minis- 
tering officer, whose main functions would be of a signatory and subordinate 
character. He is to issue commissions, to sign warrants, to publish Gazettes 
and Army Orders, to sign all orders sanctioning expenditure, to issue all 
correspondence to the Secretary of State or local governments, while all drafts 
of any nature, e.g., letters, despatches, Gazette notifications, resolutions, 
army orders, &c., will be prepared by the branch which deals with the case. 
It is clear that this limitation of the powers of the Secretary would reduce 
him to a mere signing machine, but the case may Le represented in a 
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stronger light. These functions are fundamentally at variance with the true 
theory of the prerogative and duties of a Secretary to the Government 
of India. The latter have been defined in the rules of executive business 
drawn up by a succession of Governors-General, and they include the 
following rights and powers: (1) Submission of any case of special 
importance and urgency direct by the Secretary on his own responsibility 
to the Governor-General after information to the hon. member of his 
intention ; (2) submission of any case at any stage by the Secretary at his 
own discretion to the Governor-General ; (3) responsibility of the Secretary 
for the careful observance of the existing rules of executive business. These 
rules, which are the basis of the constitutional position of all Secretaries to 
the Government of India, and are designed to safeguard the authority of the 
Governor-General, are entirely ignored and superseded by the new draft rules 
submitted by order of the Commander-in-Chief, the only result of which could 
be to create a new type of Secretary to Government, unknown in our constitu- 
tional system, with inferior position, responsibilities, and powers to those 
enjoyed by any other Secretary to Government. 

The Military Department itself has been a branch of the 
Supreme Government, similar in all respects in its constitution 
to the Civil Departments. The Military Member has had no 
independent authority in military; administration differing in 
kind from that of his Civilian colleagues. The assertion, as- 
sumed by Mr. Brodrick to be correct, that he has been able 
personally to overrule or interfere with the Commander-in-Chief 
in the performance of his work is a complete misrepresentation. 
It can only have arisen from an absolute misconception of the 
system on which the administration of the Government of India 
has been carried on. Theso-called Military Department has been 
nothing more than the expert adviser of the Governor-General 
in Council, and the channel through which his orders on mili- 
tary matters have been conveyed, just as the Home and other 
departments of the Civil Administration consider and communi- 
cate orders to the provincial and other authorities. As for the 
“divided authority”’ and “dual control” over the army by 
the Military Member of Council, of which we have heard, they 
have simply had no existence, and to any one conversant with 
the manner in which the Government of India is constituted 
they must appear nothing short of ridiculous. The control has 
simply been that vested by law in the Supreme Civil Govern- 
ment of India, It may as reasonably be said that there is dual 
control in the Civil Administration because the Provincial 
Governments are controlled by the Government of India, or 
because the Governor-General in Council is controlled 
by the Secretary of State. As Lord Curzon has said: “ Dualism 
of some sort enters into every branch of British Administration, 
which has usually sought to divide labour and to prevent the 
abuse of authority by the provision of adequate safeguards,” 

We have read with astonishment in Lord Kitchener’s Minute 
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of January 1, 1905, his account of the manner in which, not 
only the Military Department, but the Civil Departments of the 
Government of India are constituted. He writes throughout 
as if the Military Member of Council were an independent 
military power, wielding personally an authority which makes 
him “really omnipotent in military matters.” “Who,” he asks 
as the first point for consideration, “shall be the head of the 
army in India under the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, or 
the Military Member of Council?” The account given by 
Lord Kitchener of the functions and powers of the Member of 
Council in charge of the Home Department is not less extraordi- 
nary. We are told that in that department, which “rules the 
whole of the police and magistracy of the country as well as 
the local governments, ... it is not considered advisable to 
have a dual system to diminish the power or control the admin- 
istration of the Member for Home Affairs, and this system of 
want of trust is only applied to military matters, which are thus 
treated differently from all other business of the country.” We 
assert, with personal knowledge and without the possibility of 
contradiction, that no member who has had charge of the Home 
Department could have been more surprised at such a descrip- 
tion of his powers and functions if he had been told that he 
ruled the Government and the police and magistracy of 
Tasmania. 

It was proposed by Lord Kitchener to sweep away entirely 
the existing system, to abolish the Military Department, and to 
make the Commander-in-Chief, with a seat in Council, the sole 
military adviser of the Government. These proposals have, to 
all intents and purposes, been accepted by the Secretary of 
State and by the Cabinet. It is true that certain modifications 
of Lord Kitchener’s first proposals have been prescribed. We 
shall again refer to them ; in the form in which they have been 
interpreted by the Commander-in-Chief, and accepted by the 
Secretary of State and the Cabinet, they do not practically affect 
in any important degree the conclusion stated with perfect 
accuracy by Lord Curzon, that a military autocracy will be 
created in India. There is to be a so-called Department of 
Military Supply, in charge of a Member of Council, the responsi- 
bility of which will be strictly limited to business of a civil 
rather than of a military nature. This member will have no 
greater right than that of the civilian members to criticise at 
the meetings of the Council the proposals of the Commander- 
in-Chief, or to give advice on any military question ; and Lord 
Curzon, after studying the matter, with the best advice he could 
obtain, has come to the conclusion that the Member for Military 
Supply will not have work enough to occupy him for two hours 
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a day, and that his appointment will be a mere waste of money. 
His functions, we are told by the Secretary of State, will be 
essentially those of a civil administrator. On purely military 
questions, the Commander-in-Chief, it is distinctly stated, is to 
be the sole expert adviser of the Government. “The member 
in charge of the Military Supply Department should realise 
that his duties are more of a civil than of a military nature, 
and that his business is to assist the Commander-in-Chief in his 
endeavours to render the army in all respects fit for war, within 
the limits of financial considerations,” The functions of his 
department “will be limited to responsibility to Government 
for the control of army contracts, the purchase of stores, 
ordnance, and remounts, the management of military works, the 
clothing and manufacturing departments, Indian medical 
service, and Indian marine.” The position of the Secretary in 
the new department will also, as we have already shown, be 
very different from that of the Secretary to the Military 
Department, which will cease to exist ; his rank is “not to be 
so high as at present,” and not higher than that of colonel. 

The orders of the Secretary of State will thus profoundly 
alter the constitution of the Government of India. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief may, under the existing law, and with rare 
exceptions has always been appointed to be an Extraordinary 
Member of Council. Apart from his executive duties as the 
head of the army, over which he has possessed practically 
complete and undivided power, he has not had charge, like 
the Ordinary Members, of any department of the administration. 
Under the new system a department called the Army Depart- 
ment will be created. It will be in charge of the Commander- 
in-Chief ; but while his functions will be assimilated in this 
respect to those of one of the Ordinary Members, his position 
will be very different from theirs ; his powers will be different 
and far greater; the provisions which, as we have already 
shown, prevent the exercise by them of independent authority, 
will for the most part have no existence ; he is to submit his 
schemes direct to the Governor-General in Council through a 
Secretary, but the Secretary will not, as we have already shown, 
be, as in other departments, an independent adviser of the 
Governor-General ; he will be the direct subordinate of the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose views it is impossible that he 
should oppose or criticise. 

Commenting upon the proposals of Lord Kitchener, which 
have virtually been adopted by the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India wrote as follows : 


His Majesty's Government may be invited to consider the position that 
would be produced in England if a Commander-in-Chief of the British Army 
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possessed a seat in the Cabinet, if he were the sole representative of the army 
there, if he enjoyed the power and rank of the Secretary of State for War in 
addition, and if His Majesty’s Ministers were called upon to accept or reject 
his proposals with no independent or qualified opinion to assist them.’ And yet 
this is precisely the situation which we are asked to accept by Lord Kitchener 
in India. .. . Ina country like India, where military counsels of perfection 
require frequently to be subordinated to civil or political exigencies, this might 
develop into a source of considerable danger. In fact, we can imagine no 
part of the British Empire where a military despotism would be less desirable 
or more fraught with possibilities of mischief. 

The system imposed by Mr. Brodrick could not be more 
accurately described. 

Thus, with the object of protecting the Commander-in-Chief 
from hostile criticism of any military schemes and measures, 
the only expert advisers of the Governor-General in Council, 
apart from the Commander-in-Chief himself, are to be 
abolished. At the same time the whole Government of India 
is to be weakened in order that the Commander-in-Chief may 
escape criticism in Council. Hitherto, in choosing the Military 
Member of Council it has always been held right that the most 
accomplished and experienced soldier available should be 
chosen, not only as the military but also as the civil adviser of 
the Government, for he was entitled to speak and vote on all 
questions of vital civil importance, on foreign affairs, and 
generally on matters affecting the highest interests of India. 
The only special qualifications which the Secretary of State 
bas said that the Member for Military Supply must possess are 
that he must have “some technical experience which would 
stand him in stead in the heavy charge of the manufacturing 
departments.” The advisers of the Government in military 
matters, apart from the Commander-in-Chief himself, are in 
future to be chosen not for their qualifications, but for their 
disqualifications, This is a strange conclusion, and it seems 
the more strange when we remember that in the despatch of 
May 31 stress was laid on the objection that under the then 
existing system the views of the Commander-in-Chief were liable 
to be criticised by officers of inferior rank. Mr. Brodrick 
has carried out this fundamental principle of his policy 
with unflinching consistency. He rejected the proposal to 
appoint Sir E. Barrow as the first Member for Military Supply, 
because he possessed all the qualifications which would have 
made his presence in the Council valuable, but which when no 
advisers were wanted, would have been serious disqualifica- 
tions. He was an officer of the highest distinction, belonging 
to the Indian Army, of which he possessed a most intimate 
knowledge ; he had served for many years with the native 
army in peace and in war; as Secretary to the Government 
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of India he had obtained complete knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the Government in all branches of the administration, 
He was a statesman as well as a soldier. There was no sub- 
ject, civil or military, on which his opinion would not have 
been received with respect. For these reasons he was dis- 
qualified. Major-General Scott, who has been chosen as the 
new Member of Military Supply, possesses on the other hand all 
the qualifications which Mr. Brodrick considers necessary. He 
is an Officer of the British and not of the Indian army. Although 
he has been long in India, he has never served with the native 
army, nor has he occupied any post which can have given him 
any special knowledge of its soldiers. He has held no office 
connected with the military or civil administration of the 
Government. For the last twenty-seven years he has been 
employed in the Ordnance Department, in which he has 
gradually risen to the highest post, that of Director-General. 
We do not for a moment question the excellence of his services. 
No one has ever doubted that he has most efficiently performed 
the duty entrusted to him, that of superintending the Ordnance 
Department, the supply of small arms ammunition, cordite, and 
such matters ; he completely fulfils the condition laid down by 
Mr. Brodrick that the new Member of Council must be an 
officer possessing the technical experience which will enable 
him to supervise the manufacturing departments of the army. 

Another matter has been noticed by Sir Alfred Lyall in the 
letter to which reference has already been made, and it cannot 
be better stated than in his own words : 


On constitutional grounds I venture to submit that the new system may be 
fairly criticised. According to the statute that fixed the constitution of the 
Indian Government, it is within the discretion of the Crown to appoint each 
successive Commander-in-Chief to be an Extraordinary Member of the 
Council in addition to the Ordinary Members. If a person appointed to be an 
Ordinary Member is in the military service of the Crown, he is strictly pro- 
hibited by the Act from holding any military command during his tenure of 
membership. But under the new system the Commander-in-Chief will become, 
to all intents and purposes, an Ordinary Member. He has been placed in 
charge, like all other Ordinary Members, of a most important part of the 
executive administration ; and henceforward it will be quite impossible to 
hesitate about appointing any of his successors to the Council, since if he were 
excluded the Military Department would lose its head and the whole system 
would fall to pieces. If, as I believe, the manifest intention of the statute was 
to prevent an Ordinary Member from holding a military command, it follows 
that the present arrangement will defeat that intention, and that here also the 
objection of the Government of India has substantial validity. 


We are told that some great authorities hold the opinion 
that the orders of the Secretary of State are positively illegal; 
we know that one, at least, of the highest living authorities 
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holds that if not actually illegal, they are perilously near 
illegality ; on the other hand, one competent judge of such 
matters is of opinion that, although in the highest degree 
unwise and inexpedient, it cannot be said that they contravene 
the law. However this may be, we have not the smallest 
doubt that Sir Alfred Lyall is perfectly right in the contention 
that they violate a fundamental principle of the constitution of 
the Government of India. This is a matter on which, when 
Parliament meets, no doubt ought to be suffered to remain. 

It is indisputable that there has sometimes been friction 
between the Military Department of the Government of India 
and the Commander-in-Chief. This is shown by the testimony 
of Lord Roberts, Sir Donald Stewart, and other distinguished 
officers ; but the so-called friction has not differed in kind from 
that which constantly arises, and must always arise, not only in 
India but in other countries, on matters of civil administration. 
When the proposals of the Commander-in-Chief are rejected 
or criticised by the Governor-General in Council—not, as we 
must again repeat, by the Military Member, who has had no inde- 
pendent authority— it is inevitable that the Commander-in-Chief 
should be dissatisfied ; and the more able, and masterful, and 
aggressive he happens, as at the present time, to be, the more 
strongly will that dissatisfaction be felt and expressed. But it 
is impossible to deny, and we say this with long personal know- 
ledge of our own, that, in spite of the friction that has some- 
times arisen, as a general and almost constant rule the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Military Department have worked 
together in harmony ; and we believe that, in this as in other 
respects, the Government of Lord Curzon was perfectly justified 
in declaring that the organisation which existed could “‘ compare 
favourably with that of any European country.” The functions 
of the Commander-in-Chief have been as clearly defined as those 
of any of the other great officers of State. As the Government of 
India wrote in its despatch of March 23, 1904, he has always 
exercised unquestioned authority in the spheres of executive 
work and command which have been his specific charge ; and 
it requires no special knowledge of military matters to enable 
any one who has been amember of the Governor-General’s 
Council to assert, as Lord Curzon has asserted, that in all 
matters of purely military administrative policy the authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief has been “incomparably greater 
than that of any other Member of the Government except its 
head, and has been all pervading in a sense of which the Mili- 
tary Department might sometimes find reason to complain, but 
at which we have never known it to cavil.” 

VOL. XLVI 39 
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We must now refer to the modifications which have been 
made in the original orders of the Secretary of State, conveyed 
in the despatch of May 31, 1905. The Government of India, 
on July 6, stated their opinion that the system laid down would 
be unworkable unless it were modified in important particulars, 
that it would imperil the military control of the Governor- 
General in Council, and would impose a heavy burden upon the 
Viceroy, while depriving him of indispensablesadvice. They 
therefore made the following representations: (1) That the 
Member for Military Supply should always be a soldier ; (2) 
That, as the orders defining the functions of the new member 
were ambiguous, it should be declared that he might be con- 
sulted by the Viceroy on all military questions without distinc- 
tion, and that upon submission of any case from the Army or 
Supply Department, the Viceroy might, if he deemed it neces- 
sary, refer it to the head of the other department for advice ; 
(3) That all important changes in military organisation, or 
conditions of service, or customs affecting the Native army, 
must be discussed by the Mobilisation Committee, or other 
Committee, of which the Commander-in-Chief and the Supply 
Member should both be members ; (4) That with the object of 
keeping the Viceroy and his colleagues acquainted with the 
policy and proceedings of the Army Department, a schedule of 
all cases in that Department should be prepared, which it would 
be the duty of the Secretary to submit to the Viceroy before 
orders were passed upon them. 

These proposals received the concurrence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. They were for the most part agreed to by 
the Secretary of State. Obviously the second of the proposals 
could not be refused ; although it is difficult to see how the 
statement could be reconciled with the despatch, it was admitted 
that the Governor-General had the constitutional right to con- 
sult any member of his Council on any subject, and that the 
right of every member to discuss matters in Council would 
remain unaffected. ‘ But,” with reference to the latter part 
of the second proposal of the Government of India, it was 
added, “ His Majesty’s Government, having decided to alter the 
existing system, and to give to members in charge of the Army 
and Military Supply Departments independent channels of 
communication with the Governor-General in Council, it 
follows that neither member can have any special claim to be 
consulted or to vote on the proposals of the other.” The other 
proposals of the Government of India were accepted. 

Although the Governor-Géneral and his Council never for a 
moment professed that these modifications removed their 
essential objections to the orders contained in the despatch of 
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May 31, they declared that they would carry out loyally the 
instructions which they bad received. It was at this stage that 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Lansdowne stated in Parliament that 
the controversy was closed. How it was reopened and how it 
ended in the resignation of the Viceroy we have already 
explained. For all practical purposes, although the matter 
may doubtless be again opened by Lord Curzon’s successor, 
and, indeed, it seems to us inevitable that this must happen, the 
Commander-in-Chief has virtually received, with modifications 
of little importance, all the powers which he originally 
demanded. 

It has been said by the Secretary of State that checks will 
exist which will prevent the adoption of any dangerous mea- 
sures. They will be little more than nominal. An Advisory 
Council has been established by Lord Kitchener, composed of 
Officers of his Staff, of which he himself is president. In 
regard to this Lord Roberts said in the House of Lords : 


The argument that the Commander-in-Chief would always have on his Staff 
a certain proportion of officers of Indian experience, whose intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Indian army would prevent his making any serious mistakes, 
does not carry much weight. These officers would be directly subordinate to 
the Commander-in-Chief, and could not express opinions to the Viceroy in 
opposition to those held by their immediate chief. To do so would be sub- 
versive of all military discipline. 


Nor, it may be added, is Lord Kitchener the sort of man who 
would allow himself to be swayed by what might seem to him 
the timid counsels of subordinates, when he was satisfied that 
the measures which he ¢gontemplated would increase the 
efficiency of the army. 

As to the Secretary of State’s contention that all important 
measures are reviewed at the India Office we shall say nothing. 
Every one who has been, as we have been ourselves, conversant 
with the methods of that Office will agree with Sir Alfred Lyall, 
who has declared that reliance on such a check will be 
altogether illusory. There remains the Mobilisation Com- 
mittee, but it is not probable that the checks imposed by it 
will have much greater value than the others. The great 
majority of the officers serving on it will be entirely subordi- 
nate to the Commander-in-Chief, and he will be its president. 
The Commander-in-Chief, as Lord Curzon wrote of the 
Advisory Council, in words which will be almost equally 
applicable to the Mobilisation Committee, “ will not only be 
the source of all initiative but the sole instrument of execution. 
No curb of any sort will exist upon his authority, except such 
as is supplied by the check in financial matters of the Financial 
Department, and the final authority, in cases requiring Govern- 
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ment action, of the Government of India ; and these ostensible 
safeguards will be of little avail, since the Government will be 
left without the expert assistance and advice which are essential 
to render them effective.” 

It has been suggested that the Viceroy himself may, if he so 
desires, be present at the meetings of the Mobilisation Com- 
mittee. We trust that no such practice will be adopted. The 
Viceroy, surrounded as he would be by officers for the most 
part entirely dependent upon the will of the Commander-in- 
Chief, might probably find that his own views were supported 
by a small minority only of the Committee, and the result would 
be a lamentable diminution of his authority. 

Whether the new system that has been prescribed will 
actually come into force, or whether it can be maintained even 
for ashort time, is another question which seems open to grave 
doubt, for we believe it to be impossible, even for one possess- 
ing the ability and energy of Lord Kitchener, personally to 
administer the vast mass of business which will be thrown upon 
him from all parts of India, a continent as great as the whole 
of civilised Europe. As Lord Curzon has said, no such con- 
centration of authority has been attempted in any country in 
the world. “Moreover,” he adds, “ administrative systems are 
not constructed in order to test exceptional men, but to be 
worked by average men. If the proposals of the Commander- 
in-Chief were to be accepted, it is conceivable that as long as 
he remains in India it might retain a temporary vitality. I 
hazard the confident prediction that it would not long survive 
his departure.” 

As to what would happen if, in a serious war, the Commander- 
in-Chief were himself commanding the army in the field beyond 
the frontiers of India, we can form no conception. Lord 
Kitchener has proposed that in this case an Acting Commander- 
in-Chief should be appointed, with a seat in Council. But, 
as Lord Curzon has pointed out, such an officer could possess 
no proper executive authority. Supreme power would remain 
with his superior in the field, or, if he should differ from his 
superior, all military authority would be impaired. In such a 
case we should have a real example of “dual control” and 
“ divided authority.” The proposition seems so extraordinary 
that if it had been made by a man less distinguished than Lord 
Kitchener, it would have demanded no notice at all. The 
Secretary of State has preserved an absolute and discreet silence 
on this subject. 

Suppose, instead of a man like Lord Kitchener, we have a 
Commander-in-Chief with none of his qualifications. Let the 
list of Commanders-in-Chief in India within the recollection 
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of the present generation be examined. They have all, it is 
needless to say, been brave soldiers, but will any one acquainted 
with Indian history assert that all, or even the majority of 
them, have been distinguished for less ordinary qualities? Some 
of them have been not only great soldiers, but statesmen fit 
to take part, in every respect, in the Government of the 
Empire. Some, on the other hand, although admirable fight- 
ing men, have been, by common consent, totally wanting in 
discretion and in all military qualities except personal intre- 
pidity. Every one knows that others have had no capacity for 
administration, with no knowledge of India or of the Native 
Army, or of the manner in which the Civil Government is con- 
ducted. Are we to assume that the public virtue of English 
Ministers has now become so great that no incompetent man will 
again be chosen, or that, even if the public virtue be present, 
the man possessing all the qualifications for so great a post will 
always be forthcoming? And, if an incompetent man be 
appointed, with full authority not only of command, but over 
every important department of military administration, while, 
at the same time, the Governor-General in Council will have 
no independent military adviser on whom he can depend, 
what, we would ask, in this case, is to happen? It is a ques- 
tion on which we shall not speculate. 

The new system was avowedly adopted on the supposition 
that it would increase the power of the army for defence against 
external dangers. Even if this were true, which we entirely 
disbelieve, the internal dangers which have been ignored and 
created are far more serious. 

No one who knows India will underrate those internal dangers 
to which we are always liable. In regard to one of them, 
perhaps the most serious of them all, connected with the Native 
Army, Lord Roberts, in his speech in the House of Lords, has 
given us a significant warning. Mistakes in matters of military 
administration which seem of trivial importance to those who 
are ignorant of the astonishing ignorance and credulity of 
almost the whole population of India, and in particular of the 
soldiers of the Native Army, may lead us again, as they led us 
in 1857, to terrible consequences. “The Native Army,” Lord 
Roberts said, “is by far the most difficult and delicate part of 
the problem with which the Government has to deal, and unless 
this is constantly borne in mind, I foresee that troubles will 
assuredly arise in the future as they have done in the past.” 
There are doubtless a multitude of changes which, if we could 
think of military efficiency alone, might increase the fighting 
power of the Native Army, but there are many other things in 
India besides military efficiency that must be considered if we 
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are to avoid danger. No one, if we may be allowed to repeat 
what one of us wrote long before the present controversy 
began, can say what belief, or suspicion, or unreasoning panic, 
may not spread like wildfire through the country, or what may 
be its consequences. No one now doubts that the mutiny of 
the Bengal Army, whatever it may subsequently have become, 
had its real origin in a panic of this kind, in the general and 
honest belief of the soldiers that our Government intended to 
destroy their caste, which involved everything that was most 
valuable to them in this world and in the next. It is not less 
true now than it was in 1857 that we are liable at all times to 
such dangers as this. Nothing is too foolish or too extravagant 
for general acceptance. It is hardly too much to say that the 
more foolish a report the more likely it is to be believed, and a 
foolish report may easily become as dangerous as an accom- 
plished fact. This ought never to be forgotten. The past is 
there to remind us how easily in India a terrible conflagration 
may be lighted up. Nor is there any limit to the liability of 
such a population to be influenced by the assurances or sug- 
gestions of religious fanatics and political agitators, or to be 
disturbed by interferences with its prejudices and beliefs. 

We hope that it will not be supposed that we undervalue the 
ability and energy of Lord Kitchener, or the great improve- 
ments in the army which, with the approval of the Government 
of India, he has carried out. It is impossible that the value 
of his work should have been more fully and generously 
acknowledged by any one than it has been by Lord Curzon 
himself. 

We recognised [Lord Curzon wrote] the enormous advantage that was 
certain to accrue to India from the application of his abilities and experience 
to our military problems; and I assert without fear of challenge that my own 
aim and that of every one of my colleagues, including the Military Member, 
has been to smooth his path and to facilitate the execution of the great task 
which with characteristic energy he at once took in hand. Wherever the exist- 
ing regulations or practice seemed to raise trivial or unnecessary obstacles, 
we modified them. . . . We have endeavoured to facilitate the execution of 
Lord Kitchener’s plans by every means in our power. The result has been 
that in less than two years he has carried through a series of reforms that 
would have more than filled an ordinary quinquennium, and that will stamp 
his name indelibly upon the military history of this country. 


While this is true, Lord Kitchener, with all his conspicuous 
talents and energy, has had no personal knowledge and experi- 
ence of India ; and the unusual ability of a Commander-in-Chief 
ignorant of the country and thinking only of the importance of 
increasing the fighting efficiency of the army, may itself become a 
danger unless controlled by a strong Civil Government, which has 
at its disposal the knowledge, in every department, of the most 
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competent officers of the State. There have already been 
ominous signs of the presence of the dangers to which we 
have been alluding. If we mention some of the facts affecting 
the Native Army which have become publicly known, and 
some of the reports which have been widely disseminated, and 
which, as we have already said, are not necessarily less danger- 
ous because they may be false, we give them only as illustrations 
of our argument. 

It is, we believe, an indisputable fact that among the measures 
proposed by Lord Kitchener one has been the creation of a 
considerable force of Native Artillery. If there be one thing 
that history ought to have taught us, and which during nearly 
half a century has been universally accepted as one of the 
fundamental principles of our Indian dominion, it is, that 
under no conceivable circumstances shall artillery again be 
‘entrusted to native soldiers. In the words of the Indian Army 
Commission of 1879 : “ The lessons taught by the Mutiny have 
led to the maintenance of the two great principles of retaining 
in the country an irresistible force of British troops, and of 
keeping the artillery in the hands of Europeans.” 

According to the Indian newspapers, another change which, if 
adopted, might have serious consequences, has been proposed. 
Although we do not vouch for its truth, and hope that it will 
be denied, it has been so positively asserted and believed so 
firmly in India by those who ought to be well informed, that 
it must not be left unnoticed. During the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Dufferin an arrangement was initiated, and has since 
been largely developed, by which the Chiefs of the principal 
Native States, which contain altogether more than sixty 
millions of people, have agreed to measures for maintaining 
bodies of troops in such a condition of efficiency as shall 
make them, in at least a great measure, fit for Imperial service 
and to take the field with the soldiers of our regular army. 
This was a scheme which required the exercise of the utmost 
care and discretion, lest the authority of the Chiefs should be 
impaired and their dignity wounded. With this object the 
whole of the arrangements have been kept under the Foreign 
Office, in the hands of the Viceroy himself, and the British 
officers who have been employed to assist the Chiefs have been 
responsible to him alone. There has been no thought of 
imposing upon the Chiefs any strict military organisation, such 
as that adopted in our own army. The constant effort of 
Lord Curzon has been to make the system one under which 
the Chiefs should feel with satisfaction, and with a certain 
pride, that they were being associated with the paramount 
power in the defence of the Empire. Weare now told that the 
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Commander-in-Chief has proposed to change all this; and 
with the object of making the Imperial service troops more 
really efficient for all military purposes, to place them under 
the Army Department and under his own supervision. We 
can imagine few things more unwise, or more certain to make 
the native Princes of India suspicious of our intentions and 
less loyal to our Government. 

Another illustration of the manner in which changes of 
system which, from the point of view of military efficiency 
alone, may be desirable, but which on other grounds are inex- 
pedient, has been given by Lord Kitchener himself in a Minute 
dated January 1, 1905. Among his complaints against the 
interference of the Military Department of the Government of 
India, he stated that he had wished to establish a system under 
which the native troops should themselves build the lines they 
live in. He was, Lord Kitchener writes, informed in reply by 
the Government of India 
that they used to be taught to do this, but the practice had been discontinued 
some years back, because the soldiers did not like it and because it interfered 
with other training. ... I wished to reintroduce this training, but it was 
opposed by the Military Department on the grounds that it would interfere 
with the military training and efficiency of the troops, although the responsi- 
bility for such matters rests with the Commander-in-Chief. 

Turning to the Minute of General Elles, dated January 24, 
1905, we find that the system which Lord Kitchener desired to 
re-establish had been deliberately abolished, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, 
on the advice of the late Sir P. Palmer, whose knowledge of the Native Army 
was probably unequalled, and of other senior officers of experience. It 
involved the teaching of the trades of blacksmiths, carpenters, and masons to 
such men as high-caste Rajputs, Dogras, and Brahmins. . . . Little training 
of any value was to be anticipated from making the men knead and carry 
mud, a task which interferes with their military training and is highly 
unpopular with the men, who, although perfectly willing to do it on service, 
resent being put to coolie labour in time of peace. The case was submitted 
to the Viceroy, and the action fully endorsed by him. 

The reasons for refusing sanction to the proposals of the 
Commander-in-Chief might have been given much more fully 
and strongly, but this serves, as has been stated, as an 
example of what may occur. Without the utmost discretion 
and knowledge of the careful precautions necessary to prevent 
any interference with the prejudices of caste, of which Lord 
Kitchener says not a word, it must be obvious to any one 
acquainted with India that orders such as those that he proposed 
might have been not only unpopular but dangerous, 

Other illustrations of reports that have been current in India, 
and which it is alleged have led, if not to discontent, at least 
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to suspicion among the native troops, might be given. Among 
these there has been a widely spread report that no native 
soldier in the army is to obtain promotion beyond a certain 
rank unless he possess a knowledge of English. Some of these 
reports are certainly without foundation, in others there has 
doubtless been gross misrepresentation or exaggeration, but we 
repeat that in India the fact that a report is absurd does not 
make it less likely to be received as true. It is not only in 
regard to the Native Army that there is reason for apprehen- 
sion. As the special correspondent of the Times, a man 
whose competency to judge is known to us all, has observed, 
quoting the authority of one who is neither a soldier nora 
civil servant, but who has had thirty years of experience in 
India in exceptionally close contact with the natives: ‘‘ What 
we who are neither politicians nor military experts know is that 
Lord Curzon’s downfall is causing exultation wherever dis- 
loyalty exists in India, and dejection wherever confidence was 
hitherto entertained in the justice and permanence of the British 
Raj.” We know that this istrue. It has become, we are told, 
a common subject of talk in the bazaars of Northern India that 
the great Lord Sahib—the Viceroy—has, for some mysterious 
but most suspicious reason, been deposed from power, and that 
the ‘‘ Jangi Lat’’—the “ Lord of battle ””—is to have full autho- 
rity in his place. And, when the question is asked, what is to 
happen, the answer is that which every native of India gives 
when in doubt: “God knows ; when we see we shall know.” 
And this is reilly the only answer which we Englishmen also 
are able to give. 

The space at our disposal compels us to end our observations 
on this unfortunate controversy. Notlong ago we should have 
said that no Viceroy of India could begin his great task, a task 
than which there is none greater in the world, under happier 
auspices than the successor of Lord Curzon. Our present 
feeling is that no Viceroy could enter on his office with more 
difficult and altogether unprecedented responsibilities than those 
which Lord Minto will have to face. 

Although we have finished all that we wish at present to say 
in regard to the merits of the questions that have been noticed, 
there remains one other matter which ought not to be passed 
over in silence. Whatever views be held regarding the sub- 
jects discussed in this controversy, and we fully admit that 
among them are subjects on which reasonable differences of 
opinion may exist, it might have been supposed that in 
communicating his instructions to the Viceroy of India, who 
holds, under the Crown, the greatest office in the Empire, the 
Secretary of State would have studiously endeavoured to convey 
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those instructions in terms of the most careful courtesy. The 
Viceroy of India stands, as the ruler of three hundred millions 
of people, in a position of importance and dignity unequalled 
by that held by any subject in the world, and anything which 
seems to throw a slight upon him is a matter of no small 
political importance, when we consider the light in which he 
is regarded by the Princes and people of India. Every Secre- 
tary of State for many years past has carefully observed this 
obligation, and it might have been supposed that the obligation 
would have been especially remembered when the Viceroy was 
one who, in the words of the King himself, had rendered 
“invaluable services to his Sovereign, to his country, and to 
the Indian Empire.” It was reserved for Mr. Brodrick to 
take a new departure. As Lord Ripon, speaking with 
the knowledge and authority of one who had himself been 
Viceroy, said on August 1 in the House of Lords, never 
since the time of Lord Ellenborough’s famous despatch 
to Lord Canning on the affairs of Oudh, has such lan- 
guage as that of Mr. Brodrick been used to any Governor- 
General “in the face of India and in the face of the world.” 
‘‘Many of their lordships,” he said, “ would have given short 
shrift to such treatment.” Lord Sandhurst, who had been 
Governor of Bombay, added that the Secretary of State seemed 
to have forgotten to whom he was writing, or failed to appre- 
ciate the high position of the Viceroy. The only fault that 
we can find with these remarks is that they were too moderate. 
Lord Lansdowne made a very halting apology when he said, 
referring to the remarks of Lord Ripon and Lord Sandhurst, 
that “he did not think that either of them had singled out any 
passage or any word containing anything disrespectful or 
wanting in consideration for the Viceroy.” Even if this were 
true, which we are far from admitting, every one knows 
that offensive criticism often gains no strength by being 
disrespectful. 

This has not been the first occasion on which the published 
despatches of Mr. Brodrick have been written in a style which 
reminds us of ancient times, The despatch regarding the 
Tibet expedition is an example within every one’s recollection, 
We do not for a moment charge Mr. Brodrick with being 
guilty of discourtesy as gross as that which was not un- 
common in the despatches of the Court of Directors half 
a century ago. We do not say that he has addressed the 
Viceroy, to quote the words of Lord Dalhousie, “as no 
well-bred gentleman would address his gamekeeper.” It is 
not the less true that the style and tone of Mr. Brodrick’s 
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communications have sometimes been altogether unusual and 
indefensible. The words which Lord Dalhousie wrote to the 
President of the Board of Control in 1854 might, with pro- 
priety, have been written by Lord Curzon :— 

I am unable to comprehend the censorious tone which marks some portions 
of your letter. My experience has, however, taught me that men who corres- 
pond over a space of ten thousand miles should watch their pens, for ink 
burns like caustic when it crosses the salt sea. I therefore repress the inclina- 
tion to say what I feel, and will merely reply that 1 am open to no blame, and 
will prove it. 

The famous despatch of Lord Ellenborough, to which Lord 
Ripon alluded, was very different in style from the despatch 
to which Lord Dalhousie referred, and of which he said that 
he refused to allow himself to be insulted, and that “ when 
such things have been attempted, I have resented, resisted, 
and overcome them.’ Lord Ellenborough was one of the 
most unwise of Governors, but he was a man of conspicuous 
ability and a consummate master of the English language. 
Lord Canning himself, it was reported, admired the sonorous 
sentences in which the rebuke of Lord Ellenborough, on the 
affairs of Oudh, was conveyed to him. Lord Curzon is not 
likely to have had any similar feeling when he received the 
despatches of Mr. Brodrick. We are told that all the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Brodrick were approved by the Cabinet. What, 
it may be asked, were the reasons which dictated its decision 
when it accepted—we might say when it compelled—the re- 
signation of LordCurzon? Had this fact no influence, that the 
Government had to choose between the resignation of Lord 
Curzon and that of Lord Kitchener, and that there was less 
immediate danger to its own political interests in the former ? 
We do not say that this was the only, or even the chief reason 
which determined its conclusions, As Sir Henry Mainefrequently 
observed, hardly any limit can be assigned to the ignorance of 
India and of all Indian questions, which prevails in England 
among even the most highly educated and intelligent men. 
There is no reason for assuming that the members of the 
Government are exceptions to this general rule; and if, as 
doubtless was the case, they were assured by Mr. Brodrick that 
his views were in accordance with those of the authorities in 
this country most competent to judge, we ought not, perhaps, 
to be surprised at their concurrence, 

This is not the occasion on which we could properly discuss 
the career of Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India, but we will say 
this, that his name will always be numbered among the most 
illustrious of Indian Governors. He has given, by his wise 
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measures, to our Indian frontiers on every side a security which 
during the last century they have never possessed ; he has 
made the great native Princes of India more loyal and better 
contented with their relations to the paramount power than 
they have ever been before ; no Viceroy on leaving India has 
received from them such unanimous and obviously sincere 
expressions of appreciation and regret. We need not single 
out the Native Princes ; always excepting the disloyal element, 
which has seen with undisguised delight the departure of the 
strong and fearless ruler, there has been in India no difference 
of opinion. In the words of the Special Correspondent of the 
Times : 


Englishmen have no conception of the quite unprecedented demonstration 
of sympathy and admiration for Lord Curzon which has found expression in 
public gatherings, addresses from Indians and Europeans alike, since his 
resignation. . . . There is a dominant sense not only of what India owes him 
for the fearless stand that he has made, but of what he may yet do for her 

_interests at home. As a distinguished official remarked to me, “ India loses 
the best administrator she ever had, but she gains the most powerful 
champion she can ever hope to have at home.” 


There is hardly a department of the Civil Administration 
which has not been made more efficient and been stirred 
into more vigorous life. No man ever devoted himself to 
his work with more invincible resolution, regardless of the 
penalty that he was always paying of shattered health and 
frequent suffering. He will leave unfinished much that he 
had hoped to accomplish ; this will be a misfortune to India, 
but we do not for a moment doubt that it will hereafter 
be always remembered in his honour that when he had to 
choose between the resignation of his great office, and acquies- 
cence in orders which he could not carry out unless he ignored 
the highest interests of India and of the Empire, he chose the 
former alternative. We do not say that his measures have 
always been popular, or even that they have always been 
approved by all of those whose opinions deserve respect. 
So it has been and always will be with every great reformer and 
every great innovator upon long-established methods. For our- 
selves, when we think of the work that he has done or initiated, 
and of the services that he has rendered to his country, and 
when we remember tlie manner in which those services have 
been requited, we cannot repress our feelings of indignation and 
of shame, 


JOHN STRACHEY, 
RICHARD STRACHEY. 
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THE PROSPECTS AND PROGRAMME 
OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


SLOWLY but surely the public opinion of England is recognising 
the growing power of what is termed the Labour Movement, 
Successive elections demonstrate the unmistakabie fact that 
amidst the clash of contending political factions, the workmen 
of this country are no longer content to serve under the banner 
of Toryism, Liberalism, or any other “ ism ” where the claims of 
their class are subsidiary items in a general programme. 

It is, | think, a reasonable outcome of the chaotic legislation 
inaugurated by party government during the last decade which, 
touching here, there, and everywhere, has evolved a House of 
Commons with the warmth of an incubator towards vested 
interests, but a positive refrigerator where domestic policy is 
concerned. 

We of the Labour Party are not blind to the causes by which 
we see on the one hand a representative assembly composed 
mainly of men far removed from the status of workmen, and on 
the other a mass of seething surging discontented voters through- 
out the country groaning for a change of the Members which 
they themselves have elected. Not for the first time in history, 
nor I am afraid for the last, has a nation run amuck in excite- 
ment and the bloodthirsty passions let loose by war. The memory 
of men at momentous crises serves them very badly ; and 
occasionally when face to face with a large audience eager to 
listen to the oft-told tale of much-needed political reform, one 
sometimes unconsciously reverts to the far different expectations 
of a few short years ago, when “Fifty thousand horse and foot were 
going to Table Bay.” The righteous responsibilities of the nation 
were not then the most popular doctrines of the day, and few 
Labour men passed through that stormy period without painful 
and never-to-be-forgotten experiences. And now the revulsion of 
feeling is so complete that even the political bigot is quite pre- 
pared to admit the possibility of a Labour Party as a natural 
result of the next General Election. So certain does it appear 
to some, that after careful mathematical examination of the 
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figures of past elections, and a critical survey of local cir- 
cumstances, certain constituencies have already been ear-marked 
to supply a large number of Labour Members. Speculative as 
such findings necessarily are, people are convinced of impending 
changes, and the only difference of opinion is in the number of 
Labour men who are to be returned at the polls. 


I have heard it publicly stated that if England to itself be true | 


no less than 150 will sweep the electoral boards at the next 
General Election, to form the vanguard of a new force destined 
to dominate the political arena. 

The fervid cheers which welcomed the statement was no 
doubt a compliment to the audacity of the speaker, but, optimist 
as I am, I incline rather to the safer standpoint of never prophe- 
sying unless you know. 

My own modest estimate is between thirty and forty. I am 
quite prepared to admit that the modesty of my figures is in 
violent contrast to my stated conviction of the increasing dis- 
content of the working classes with the present political parties, 
The measure of such discontent should surely be registered by 
the ballot box! But in my opinion neither the condition or the 
wants of industrial England can at present be revealed by its 
voting strength ; and although it may be considered heresy in 
some quarters to say so, the Labour man has yet to be elected by 
an absolute working-class vote. 

The formation of a Labour Party is the natural result of a con- 
tinual revolt among detachments of electors tired and disgusted 
by the eternal see-saw of the professional politician. They note 
with indignation how questions of vital importance to the hap- 
piness of us all are tossed about from one to another with the 
dexterity of a music-hall juggler. The subject of old age 
pensions, for instance, enthusiastically advocated for party pur- 
poses, is after a year or two dangling behind the footlights, just as 
enthusiastically denounced by the same men as absolutely 
impracticable, and replaced in the trick box with many others of 
the same sort. During the past two years I have addressed 
crowded meetings throughout the country. From the north of 
Scotland to the west of England I have encountered an unanimous 
opinion in favour of a party being formed in the House of 
Commons quite independent of Liberal or Tory, whose primary 
object shall be the forcing on of social reforms. Unfortunately, 
however, enthusiasm only points out the path, without clearing 
the ground of difficulties incidental to all new organisations, 
and there are many. It will be readily conceded that the 
expenses of contesting seats is not easily met, but if the combined 
wealth of a millionaire’s club was at our disposal, our real 
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position with the nation would remain untouched. For in spite 
of the existence of what I believe is an earnest desire for Labour 
Legislation, labour candidates must be prepared to live down the 
strange prejudice workmen have against their own class. In 
seeking election the ordinary candidate can come straight from 
his university with no other qualification than his educational 
career, his money, or his family influence, with some prospect 
of success. If the first qualification is associated with intel- 
lectual capacity, the public occasionally secures a capable repre- 
sentative ; and I do not in any sense wish to belittle the untold 
advantages of educational training, for the lack of it is a source 
of never-ending regret to every man called upon to share the 
responsibilities of administration. On the other hand what is 
good for the University goose is not considered good enough 
for the Labour gander. Somehow or other the workman can- 
didate is expected to have at least a record of fifteen years’ 
experience in practical public work of a local character as a 
necessary apprenticeship for the important work of Parliament. 
Effective as this will prove in securing efficiency in the Labour 
Party, it necessarily limits the area of selection for the next few 
years, during which period the education of the people must form 
a prominent part in the political training of the candidate. 

Assuming that my diagnosis of the position is accurate, I do 
not anticipate the immediate return of any large number of 
Labour Members, but on the contrary expect to see a small com- 
pact Party, whose real power will be found in complete independ- 
ence and increasing influence throughout the country. Its 
ultimate success or failure rests upon the unity of its members, 
the wisdom of its procedure, and, above all, its ability to prove 
to the nation that a workman’s training in the battle of life is quite 
as good a legislative asset as the culture of a university. 

The independence of the Labour Party is certain and requisite. 
Life is short and the mental equipment of its members will, I 
hope, prove unequal to the strain of allowing Session after Session 
to pass by with no better result than academic discussion. The 
Labour Party must justify its existence by forcing opportunities 
for legislation, and in a rigid indifference to party victories obtain 
some measure of progress by exercising the weighty influence 
which independence of both parties can only secure. The 
education of Parliament is as necessary as the education of the 
people, and above all the Labour Party must act as an educational 
force inside the House of Commons. A well-disciplined Labour 
Party showing, by example and knowledge, a sure grip of its 
purpose, will find more sympathisers among Liberal and Tory 
than many peopleimagine. Good, earnest-thinking men on both 
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sides are willing to do the right thing, and great is our responrisi- 
bility if we cannot compel Parliament to recognise the justice of 
our claims. Generally speaking, the two great parties in the 
House are prepared to accept the position that Labour will be a 
powerful and independent factor, and to their credit be it said no 
attempt has been made to “ whip” us during recent Sessions. 

To formulate a list of our claims and call it a programme is 
not my intention. For years past I have had in my mind a sen- 
tence I once read in a book on The Labour Movement, by L. T. 
Hobhouse. It is this: “True administrative reform consists 
simply in such mechanical changes as will put power into the 
hands of those who will use it best ; and when it is carried out 
with this intention legislative and administrative advance is the 
measure of progress.” 

So far as I am concerned, all programmes are, under present 
circumstances, doomed to failure, and I hope that I shall never 
be sufficiently steeped in political craft to promise impossible 
reforms. My hope is to “ put power into the hands of those who 
will use it best.” And here I am face to face with difficulties 
which burden the soul of every business man elected to the 
House of Commons. All the antiquated forms of procedure 
which meet him at every step seem to have been created for the 
express purpose of preventing constructive reform. Leaving out 
of consideration the many minor irritations which merely waste 
time in a place where time is not valued, I contend that the para- 
mount duty of the Labour Party will be to lose no opportunity 
of shattering antiquity, and replace the absurd and out-of-date 
machinery by sane and business-like methods. 

To do this will mean pitched battles of tremendous import, 
for the present constitutional fabric is closely interwoven with 
the meshes of all that is arrogant and scheming in Society. The 
men of England have yet to realise the intricate windings by 
which Brains are subordinated to Birth. Take, for instance, the 
composition of Cabinets—excluding the present one as being 
beyond discussion—can any one persuade himself that the 
best men are ever chosen? You may focus, if you like, an 
impartial criticism upon the holders of any important office 
during the past fifty years, and you will find mediocrity occa- 
sionally relieved by ability. If a man of great initiative becomes 
the nominal head of a public department, there is a possible 
chance of his influencing reforms ; but the mediocrity is content to 
serve as a figure-head repeating parrot-like a defence or apprecia- 
tion of his office supplied by the permanent officials. 

The existing scheme of Government by a few Society selections 
to the exclusion of brains has got to go. 
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How soon depends mainly upon the numerical strength of 
the Labour Party. 

It is not to be expected that either Liberal or Tory will, unless 
forced, shear the locks of this modern Samson, for the present 
system carries with it patronage and privilege unsuspected, and 
as yet unrealised, by the workmen. 

Society does not dominate the political world to serve the 
nation, but to serve itself ; and I venture to say that every election 
of a new Member to the House of Commons is invariably 
followed by a fresh outbreak of a process called “ nobbling,” a 
term well known in other circles besides that of politics. 

I have often dealt publicly with this aspect of Parliamentary 
life, and just as often immediately been deluged with corre- 
spondence attempting to prove that this or some other patronage 
always has existed and always will exist. Well, 1 for one do 
not believe in perpetuating hereditary follies, however sanctified 
they may be by hoary tradition; and therefore I contend that 
the first step in constructive reform is to secure that each depart 
ment of the public service shall be controlled by the brains of 
the House of Commons, instead of the reins of Government 
being handed over as the perquisite of an individual. 

We all know the President of the Local Government Board, 
but who and what is the Board? Apply the same question to 
each of the other Boards, and whatis the answer? Pure fiction 
and merely a name, behind which costly red-taped battalions 
hamper the first steps of reform. Now I am absolutely con- 
vinced that every existing department is necessary. Moreover, 
I believe that there are too few rather than too many. Hap- 
hazard legislation has so mixed the administrative duties of 
some offices that what they exactly are is as much a puzzle to 
the old Parliamentary hand as to the general public. To comb 
out the tangle which has plunged the Civil Service into 
inefficiency, despite the ability and character of the men who 
comprise it, is a necessary part of the Labour Programme. 

We can satisfactorily assume that the Cabinet must be, the 
different Departments necessary, and there is no earthly reason 
that I can see why the Presidents of each Department should not 
form the Cabinet. Butthe Czar-like autocracy of the Presidents 
I would at once demolish by appointing a Committee of the 
House comprising representatives of each Party to be respon- 
sible for the management of each public office. Business men 
would be attracted to the service of such Committees, and in 
consequence the nation would have the advantage of getting 
every scheme properly considered, and points threshed out. The 
VOL. XLVI 40 
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present system of submitting immature Departmental schemes to 
the House of Commons for discussion is bad in principle and 
worse in practice. Talk, talk, talk, week after week, speaker after 
speaker, with the one idea to score off each other. And the 
result ? The bone, after being gnawed by the jackals of politics, is 
thrown on the scrap heap, to be replaced with little delay by 
another. But if by accident legislation is advanced there is never 
an Act of Parliament which has not to be explained at some 
one’s cost in the Law Courts. Public bodies and individuals 
alike suffer from the carelessness of the House of Commons in 
this respect, and the only satisfaction one can get out of the 
position is that in becoming political gramophones members 
sometimes save the community at the expense of the lawyers. If, 
however, the waste of time has a redeeming point, the waste of 
men is indefensible. I am told that the existing House of 
Commons is not up to the usual standard, and that representation 
always falls below par when the hell-hounds of war are let loose. 
This may be so, but I am firmly of opinion that at any time there 
will be sufficient capable men willing, nay anxious to share the 
responsibilities of Committee work. To me it is a mockery of 
Government to find important offices regarded as a training school 
for political apprentices, to the utter exclusion of experts. Take 
One example as being typical of the many. It is quite a matter 
of chance if the Chancellor of the Exchequer understands 
finance. More often he has to learn his lesson and repeat it with 
the same form of intelligence as many an English tourist displays 
when totting up a Continental hotel bill. 

And yet our House of Commons invariably possesses the pick 
of the greatest financiers in the world, whose opinion in any 
other place would be eagerly solicited. Many of these men for 
lack of opportunity find political machinery so irksome that they 
become mere Party hacks, responsive only to the most urgent 
whips. 

My suggested formation of Departmental Committees would, 
I believe, secure to the Empire brilliant services in every direc- 
tion, rescue the Civil Service from opprobrium, and transform 
much enforced political loafing into legislative enthusiasm, for, as 
Lord Beaconsfield once wrote, the divine right of government is 
the keystone of human progress. 

Now it is certain as day naturally succeeds night that directly 
business methods are applied to the House of Commons con- 
structive reform will be made easy, and the outlook is a fighting 
one of which the nation will take a big share. 

The conduct of Parliamentary work being of primary import- 
ance, Labour men will next see that the conditions under which 
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it is carried on conform to reason, The present arrangements 
invite destruction, not criticism. What business in the world 
would succeed if, during the larger portion of the year, the 
management kept away from the premises? It is high time for 
the election of a party which will insist upon taking politics 
seriously, and not treat it as a Society parlour game. 

If there is anything more obsolete than the procedure of the 
House—which I doubt—it might be found in the practice of 
deliberating when most people outside St. Stephen’s—aye, and in 
actual fact, inside too—are fast asleep. It is not unusual to hear 
a speech punctuated by the snores of a man who will later on be 
woke up to vote against proposals, the arguments for which he 
may probably discover in the next day’s newspapers. Again, no 
subject is considered of sufficient importance to keep the House 
sitting when the time arrives for fly-fishing, bird-killing, and tame- 
stag worrying. The summer is too hot, and the winter too cold. 
From August to February our legislators, hereditary and other- 
wise, are so satished with the perfect contentment and happiness 
of Merrie England that the bulk of them flit from the shores of 
the Empire upon which the sun never sets to bask in the 
occasional! sun of less fortunate Empires. 

Is it to be wondered at that writing, as | am, amidst the never- 
ceasing interruption of the workless, my every nerve revolts at 
the hypocritical and mischievous inactivity of Parliament ? 

No Labour Party will tolerate its continuance. I am an 
advocate of making the hours for the House of Commons from 
11 o'clock until 5 o’clock in the day while there is any work to be 
done, and when it is finished holidays may commence. I know 
where to look for opposition to such a proposal, but I hope to 
live long enough to prevent Parliament being run for the 
convenience of professions. My fellow Trade Unionists of the 
Bar are wealthy, intelligent, and successful in getting more than 
their fair share of party representation. To many of them a 
seat in the House of Commons means daily bread and a possible 
start in the race for the Woolsack. Their organisation, freed 
from the difficulties which beset industrial Trade Unions, is, with 
the exception of Society, the most powerful influence in Parlia- 
ment, and from them I expect strenuous opposition until the 
numerical strength of the Labour Party is superior to that of the 
Law. Before that time arrives, changes in routine will be 
regarded by other sections of the House as necessary and desir- 
able. I am, however, quite certain that many of my astute legal 
friends will see that if Parliament met during the Long Vacation, 
which is far too long for many a struggling barrister, there are 
compensating advantages in my scheme for even the legal 
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profession. The present arrangements actually prevent them 
from taking part in legislation during a time when most of them 
would be glad of occupation. 

To unfetter the House of Commons is, then, the first duty of 
the Labour Party, and no living man can accurately forecast the 
deluge of constructive reform which will follow. Members of 
Parliament have been unemployed for some months past, and 
will be for some months to come—not because Legislation has 
fulfilled all the national demands, but in defiance of the clamour 
incited by neglect and indifference. 

Are there no social problems of sufficient gravity to test the 
administrative genius of our race? To any one but a Cabinet 
Minister reforms cry out from every quarter, all pleading for first 
place. Now, whatever size the Labour Party is in the next 
Parliament, whether it be two or two hundred, the House of 
Commons will be forced to take up the questions arising out of 
the failure of the Poor Law on the one hand and inefficiency of 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, on the other. To me 
the history of the English Poor Law presents a lurid picture of 
a nation evading economic principles by alternate savagery and 
nauseous sentiment. From 1388, when an Act was passed pro- 
hibiting sturdy vagabonds and valiant rogues from begging and 
wandering about the country under penalty of whipping for the 
first offence, loss of ears for the second, and hanging for the 
third, numerous Acts have been promoted on the ground 
that existing laws had failed to crush out poverty. Are the 
millions which are being spent in 1905 more successful than 
hanging in solving the problem ? Of course not. So peculiar 
is the position to-day, that the poor are considered by the 
doctrinaire to be benefited most in those unions where relief is 
never granted. Can any one imagine a more ludicrous ending 
to 500 years of legislation? It will be the duty of the Labour 
Party to rid the Poor Law of its impossible combination of 
relief for the helpless and work for the workless. The functions 
of the Guardians should be limited to the aged, infirm, and sick 
poor. It will, I know, be difficult for some years to come to 
disassociate the workhouse from the workless ; but when the 
organisations instituted under the Unemployed Workmen Act are 
completely equipped, the Farm Colony would afford relief to 
able-bodied destitution. For the present, however, it is imperative 
to save the poorest districts in London by equalising the adminis- 
tration and the cost of relief throughout the country area, and for 
this reason I cordially approve of the following scheme sub- 
mitted to me. 

An Act of Parliament should be passed to establish a “ London 
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Poor Law Board.” For all purposes of the relief of the poor 
the County of London to be one area. 

The London Poor Law Board to consist of 118 members, 
elected in the same manner and for the same electoral divisions 
as the London County Council. 

The Act should confer on the London Poor Law Board : (1) 
The powers and duties of the Local Government Board with 
reference to the relief and management of the poor and govern- 
ment of Poor Law institutions for London; (2) All statutory 
powers and duties of Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis ; 
(3) The powers and duties of the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District ; (4) The powers and duties of the Managers of 
all Sick Asylum Districts in the Metropolis. Except (a) The 
care, maintenance, and training of children, which should be 
transferred to the Education Department; (b) The laws relating 
to the powers and duties of vaccination and the registration of 
births and deaths, which should be transferred to the Borough 
Council; (c) Powers and duties which should be conferred upon 
Borough Councils with reference to the relief of the poor. 

All lands, buildings and other property belonging to any of 
the above-named authorities under (2) (3) and (4) to become the 
property of the London Poor Law Board. 

The London Poor Law Board to determine as soon as may 
be the class of poor to be maintained in each workhouse or 
other Poor Law building, but so that no such building should 
contain more than one class of inmates. 

The cost of all indoor relief, the provision and maintenance 
of Poor Law buildings or Farm Colonies, the remuneration of 
officers and servants both indoor and outdoor to bea Metro- 
politan common charge. 

The cost of permanent out-relief to be a Metropolitan 
charge. 

The cost of all medical relief to be a Metropolitan charge. 

The cost of temporary out-relief to be a local charge. 

The London Poor Law Board would issue regulations as to 
the conditions under which poor persons receive permanent 
out-door relief. 

Upon the London Poor Law Board being satisfied that a case 
recommended by the Poor Relief Committee for permanent 
out-relief complied with the conditions laid down, a certificate, 
subject to periodical revision, should be issued entitling the 
person to receive permanent out-relief. 

A Poor Relief Committee to be appointed annually for each 
Metropolitan borough, to consist of twelve members elected by 
the Borough Council and six members appointed by the London 
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Poor Law Board. The duties of the Poor Relief Committees 
roughly would be: 
To consider and determine all applications for relief by either : 
(a) The grant of medical relief. 
(6) The grant of temporary out-door relief in accordance with 
regulations to be fixed by the London Poor LawBoard ; or 
(c) Admission to a Poor Law Institution or Farm Colony. 
To recommend cases for permanent out-door relief. 


EXCHEQUER GRANTS. 
The following grants to be continued and received by the 
London Poor Law Board : 

One-half the cost of the remuneration of medical officers, 
and of the cost of drugs and medical and surgical 
appliances. 

The following new grants to be paid to the London Poor Law 
Board : 

One shilling per day in respect of every person maintained 
in a Poor Law building, or on a Farm Colony. 

Sixpence per day in respect of every person in receipt of 
permanent out-relief. 


FARM COLONIES. 


The London Poor Law Board would have full authority to 
establish and regulate Farm Colonies or like institutions for any 
class of poor who are outside the Unemployed Act, and in this 
connection the Act should confer upon the Board further 
powers of detention. 

Poor Law Reform is urgent, for without it the fears of the 
economist and the sympathies of the sentimentalist block the 
future development of organisation, which will dispense work 
and not charity. 

Labour stands for keeping the industrial army up to its 
working capacity, exactly as the War Office is expected to keep 
the military forces in fighting trim. 

A Department of the State will be necessary in order to 
organise the industry of the country, so as to be in a position to 
deal with our unemployed before they have sunk so low as to 
become unemployable. 

The Premier’s despairing speech in reply to the Unemployed 
Women’s Deputation is to me another evidence of the helpless- 
ness of very clever men when once they get out of their ordinary 
rut. Isthere anything more appalling than to help in debauching 
a nation by a continual round of charity which every one 
recognises is heaping up trouble? Tons of it will not remedy 
the evil, but is adding fuel to the fire. Work, even badly organised 
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relief work, is far better than blankets and soup; but the 
creation of Central Committees, under the guidance of a strong 
level-headed Department, will result in a closer acquaintance 
with the conditions of trade, and the scheduling of necessary 
public improvements. There is no difficulty in finding necessary 
work, as any one of us may discover by tramping along the public 
highways leading from town to town. It is not, however, my 
intention to enumerate in detail what employment is possible or 
where it can be found. Every Committee in England can find 
it without difficulty. A responsible Department possessed of 
such information could at any time secure the attention of 
philanthropists and protect both the public and the workless 
from the dangers of panic-stricken contributions from Charity, 
when all we need is work under proper discipline and wages. 
A perfect shoal of other reforms occur to me. With a Labour 
Party in power a programme could be tabulated with some hope 
of success. For the present, however, I must assume that our 
policy is to influence and suggest measures, and all our weight 
will be used to compel whatever Party is in power to deal with ; 
The Trades Unions Disputes Bill; Education ; Housing and the 
Land ; Women’s Suffrage ; and Reform of the Registration Acts. 

On each of these subjects the Labour Party are prepared for 
opposition different in character to that which it anticipates in 
dealing with the Poor Law and the unemployed. No sympathy 
is expected from the haters of Trades Unions, or from the repre- 
sentatives of vested interests. 

But our position is perfectly clear, and can be briefly stated, 

The Trades Unions Disputes Bill, supported by four millions of 
organised workmen, must be made a Government Bill of first- 
classimportance. Education to us means equality of opportunity 
for all who have capacity. Creeds and dogma must not be 
allowed to overshadow itsmachinery. The housing of the people, 
or want of it, is one of the principal reasons for the migration of 
thousands from agricultural districts to our large towns and cities, 
In Ireland it has been found expedient to build cottages for the 
accommodation of labourers. Soto encourage those who remain 
and those who will return as farm hands, it is necessary to replace 
the sheds and styes of old England by habitations of comfort and 
decency. 

Women’s suffrage to me is part and parcel of adult suffrage, 
but I would support a Bill to put women on the register with the 
same qualifications as men. 

Reform of the Registration Acts is to makethe qualification three 
months’ residence, and one person one vote. We have had 
enough of the twaddle of one vote one value, 
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But if the Labour Party considers home politics to be of 
paramount importance, what, it is asked, is likely to be its attitude 
towards foreign and Imperial questions ? 

It may of course be possible for inexperience to under-estimate 
the value of diplomacy, more especially in those countries where 
the people are considered an unimportant factor by the Govern- 
ment. Doubtless it is to the advantage of civilised countries to 
possess trained ambassadors and other officials capable of attract- 
ing and retaining the friendships of the ruling classes throughout 
the world. 

Tradition however has so invested the diplomatic service 
with supernatural powers of observation, resource and secrecy, 
that even its mistakes are mainly discoverable in biographies. The 
real purpose of diplomacy should be to preserve peace and 
uphold the interests of the nation it serves. 

If that is admitted, the advantageous position of a Labour Party 
isunassailable. Itis the only political party in the world which is 
international, and the policy of organised labour is a policy of 
international peace. To us our country is our only possession, 
and to guard its privileges and interests our first duty. Secure 
in our patriotism, we confer with the political parties of other 
nations, agree on joint programmes, and, by establishing friendly 
relations with the peoples of the world, will remove distrust, 
shatter misconception, and fling wide the gates to a foreign 
policy safer in its influences, wider in its aspirations, and mightier 
than armaments. The true Imperialism of our race is safe in 
our keeping. We have already framed a scheme for sending 
Labour ambassadors round the world for the purpose of arriving 
at some understanding with the Labour Parties of the Colonies. 

Determined that our common interests shall be promoted, we 
ask our brethren under the British flag to resist the allurements 
of musty, economic nostrums speciously advanced for the one 
purpose of obscuring the misery caused by bad, wretched 
legislation. True Imperialism will be obtained by the Labour 
Party securing to all, the advantages of an increased and 
increasing share in the wealth and happiness of an intelligent 
and self-governing nation. The House of Commons, now 
hampered by a load of detail, must give to the Colonies, to Ireland, 
and municipalities, powers of administration which prejudice and 
ignorance have so long delayed. The coming of thé Labour 
Party is a harbinger of hope to the world of politics. Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform bring with them a flood of memories 
of promises long forgotten ; but, backed by the men and women 
of England, the Labour Party will secure to the Empire Progress, 
Happiness and Contentment. WILL CROOKS. 


THE GERMAN NAVY LEAGUE 


For those who wish to understand Germany’s foreign policy, 
and especially Germany’s policy towards this country, it is quite 
indispensable to be acquainted with the organisation, character, 
power, influence and policy of the German Navy League, and 
to closely follow its activity. This is all the more necessary 
because very little is known of this organisation outside of 
Germany, and because the vast majority of Englishmen believe 
that the German Navy League is an enthusiastic, somewhat 
noisy and not very influential body, composed of private and 
irresponsible individuals, whitch in scope and in character 
closely resembles our own Navy League. The following pages 
will show that this conception of the German Navy League, 
which is generally held in this country, is erroneous, The 
German Navy League is in truth a huge official organisation. 
Its political power and influence in Germany are exceedingly 
great, and probably greater than that wielded by any of the 
German political parties. 

When the German Emperor and his advisers contemplated 
creating a navy which was to rival, and perhaps even to exceed, 
that of this country, they were fully aware that the Reichstag 
would not be found willing to vote the immense sums which 
would be required for carrying out such a policy. The small 
Navy Bill of 1898, which embodied only a part of the 
Emperor’s great naval programme, had with difficulty been 
passed through the Reichstag, on March 28, 1898, and it was 
clear that any further demands for the Navy on the part of the 
Government would be refused by the German Parliament. 
Therefore, it was recognised that some means would have to 
be found wherewith to overcome the expected Parliamentary 
opposition, and it was thought best that the electorate should be 
influenced by a huge organisation, founded on the model of our 
own Navy League, which, by extra-Parliamentary agitation, 
should exercise an irresistible pressure on the German Parlia- 
ment. With this object in view, the German Navy League was 
founded on April 30, 1898, exactly a month after the first Naval 
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Bill had been passed by the Reichstag. The chief and most 
active mover in its formation was the late Mr. Alfred Krupp, an 
intimate friend of the Emperor. The Emperor’s brother, 
Prince Henry, immediately on the foundation of the League, 
was made the “ Protector,” that is, the honorary President of 
the Society, Prince William of Wied, who was then the Pre- 
sident of the Upper Chamber of the Prussian Diet, became 
its acting chairman, and the venerable and generally beloved 
Grand Duke of Baden joined it as an honorary member. 

The fact that the three most prominent men in Germany 
had placed themselves at the head of the German Navy League 
gave it the greatest prestige from the very outset. Many 
of the foremost aristocrats and of the highest military officers 
and officials all over Germany offered their services to the 
League, which were accepted, and the official and social leaders 
of Germany were directed to enrol members among the masses, 
and soon a keen competition for winning the greatest number 
of adherents arose among the high officials. 

In most countries, the man in the street dearly likes to be 
associated with the aristocracy in some movement or another, 
but nowhere in the world is that desire stronger than in 
Germany, where the nobility and the high officers and 
officials form a caste of the greatest exclusiveness, being placed 
by the State on a level high above the masses of the people. 
Skilfully taking advantage of this disposition of the German 
masses, the Navy League was designed to be an organisation 
popular and democratic in character, but most aristocratic in 
organisation and government, thoroughly centralised to ensure 
absolute discipline, yet giving the greatest scope toindividual 
emulation and exertion. The people, irrespective of age, sex, 
means, rank, party and creed, were invited to join the League, 
but at the same time, the foremost men were designed to be 
the organisers and the officers of its local branches. 

Not only were leisured aristocrats, generals and admirals 
on half-pay, and retired Secretaries of State appointed as agents 
and officers of the League, but the State placed the whole of 
the governmental machine of Germany at the disposal of the 
society. The highest officials in the provinces, the Regierung- 
sprasidenten, who occupy a position similar to that of our 
Lord-Lieutenants, were allowed to become the chairmen of the 
provincial centres of the Navy League. The Navy League 
associations in the administrative sub-divisions of the provinces 
were placed under the direction of the highest acting 
officials, the Regierungsrate, and in the towns the mayors, or 
the most prominent citizens, were induced to undertake the 
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organisation and the management of the local branches. The 
provincial Government offices and the local town-halls every- 
where were placed at the disposition of the League, and 
became its domicile. Thus, its official character and its pres- 
tige were greatly increased in the eyes of the German masses. 
As it has more than four thousand local branches in Germany, 
almost every village has now its naval society, which is directed 
by the local magnates, the squire, the doctor, the clergyman, 
the forester, the chemist and the schoolmaster, who divide 
among themselves the various honorary offices, and who can 
easily gain adherents or create “ a popular movement ” among 
the villagers without much trouble and within a few hours, 
especially as the headquarters of these rural branches of the 
Navy League are usually at the principal inn. 

In order to attract people of all ranks, the amount of the 
yearly subscription was left by the founders of the League to 
the discretion of the members, who were asked to tax them- 
selves for the benefit of the German Navy and of the Father- 
land in accordance with their means. The minimum contri- 
bution of a member of the Navy League was placed as low as 
fifty pfennigs (sixpence) a year, in order to enable even the 
poorest men to join it. On the other hand, a single donation 
of 1000 marks ({50) created the donor a life-member, and 
brought him a diploma which was handed to him by the 
aristocratic President of the League, Thus, well-to-do shop- 
keepers were given an opportunity of satisfying their desire 
of coming into contact with the aristocratic personages who 
filled the presidential position in the various districts, and of 
approaching the local celebrities, To stimulate the ambition 
of all members to carry on the propaganda and to obtain new 
adherents, marks of distinction were conferred upon the most 
successful promoters of the League. By permission of the 
Emperor, Navy League Badges, and a special Navy League flag 
were created, and enthusiastic young Germans were officially 
encouraged to parade the emblem of the Navy League in the 
form of tie-pins, cuff-links, brooches, &c. 

The Emperor has, for various reasons, kept personally away 
from the League. Nevertheless, he has identified himself 
with its ceaseless agitation in every possible manner, and has 
shown himself the chief promoter and protector of that society. 
During the present year, for instance, the Emperor sent nume- 
rous telegrams of congratulation to his protegés. On the 1st 
January he telegraphed to the President of the Navy League, 
“hearty thanks for your loyal congratulations, May your 
wishes for the strengthening of our naval power be fulfilled, 
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and may your ambitions and those of the German Navy 
League be crowned with success.” On the gth March his 
Majesty wired, “I thank the assembled representatives of the 
German Navy League for the expression of their homage, 
especially as I see in that expression the embodiment of 
patriotic sentiments which still further increase and strengthen 
my confidence in the activity of the Navy League.” On the 
27th May he telegraphed to the President of the League, “I 
thank you for the greetings and the homage of the Navy 
League, the patriotic activity of which is a strong guarantee 
for me that I shall attain the end which I have in view.” The 
other German sovereigns have naturally followed the Emperor’s 
example, and have done all in their power to strengthen the 
League. 

How important is the position which the German Navy 
League holds was clearly seen during its last yearly meeting, 
which took place in Stuttgart, from the 25th to the 29th of 
May of this year. The festivities began with a State dinner 
at the Royal Palace of Stuttgart, to which the King of 
Wurtemberg had invited the leading members. The 26th 
of May was dedicated to business. On the 27th the 
general meeting took place, which was attended by Prince 
Henry, the Emperor’s brother, and by the King of Wur- 
temberg. On the evening of the same day an entertainment 
was given to the members of the Navy League, which 
was attended by Prince Henry, the King of Wurtemberg, 
numerous German princes, and by the whole Cabinet of 
Wurtemberg. On the 28th the members of the League 
were received by the King and Queen of Wurtemberg 
and by Prince Henry of Germany. On the 29th a perform- 
ance was given for the members of the Navy League at the 
Opera, which also was attended by the King and Queen of 
Wurtemberg and by Prince Henry. After the meeting, the 
President of the Wurtemberg branch of the Navy League, 
Prince Carl Von Urach, and his assistant, Herr Pflaum, 
received each a framed and signed picture of the Emperor, 
“(as a token of his Majesty’s recognition of the services which 
they had rendered to the League.” 

The meetings of the provincial Navy League associations 
closely resemble the general meeting held at Stuttgart. These 
provincial meetings are attended by all the foremost people of 
the district, who provide a brilliant reception and a sumptuous 
entertainment, and thus these provincial meetings powerfully 
assist in gaining new members, perhaps more from social than 
from patriotic reasons, 

Owing to the skilful organisation of the German Navy League 
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and to the most liberal imperial, royal and official patronage 
bestowed on it, the members of the League rapidly increased 
in number, especially in the large towns. But the villages 
were not to be neglected. In order to enrol the country 
people as well, an army of travelling lecturers were engaged 
and a number of cinematographic apparatuses were pur- 
chased, which all the year round travel through the districts 
allotted to them, and bring the idea of the German navy to 
the door of the peasants who live far away from the coast, in 
remote rural or mountainous districts. From the statistics 
published by the Navy League, it appears that, on an average, 
about 150,000 people attend every month these cinemato- 
graphic performances. The Emperor William takes a great 
interest in these performances. On February 22, for instance, 
the Navy League was commanded to give a cinematographic 
performance before the Emperor at the Palace in Berlin. 

In order to strengthen the local navy societies, frequent 
social meetings take place. To make these a success, the 
central office of the Navy League issues suitable instructions 
for holding such meetings, supplies lists of lecturers and their 
topics, sends out lecturers and theatrical plays written for 
promoting the objects of the League, &c. Besides, the Navy 
League has published a popular book of naval songs, which con- 
tains no less than sixty-seven songs on the subject of “ Our 
future lies upon the water.” 

The German Navy League has not only individual members, 
but it admits whole societies, clubs, &c., to membership, 
as also a number of town corporations. 

Apart from the four thousand branches in Germany, the 
German Navy League has about one hundred branches in 
foreign countries, “excepting the United States and Russia,” 
and the German consuls abroad are, in many cases, the foun- 
ders and chairmen of these naval associations. ‘These foreign 
naval associations contributed during the first ten months of 
1905 considerably more than £2000 to the central association 
in Berlin, an amount almost equal to the takings of the 
British Navy League in the whole British Empire during the 
year, and it is noteworthy that the largest individual contribu- 
tion came from Cape Town, which, in January, sent to Berlin 
2034 marks ; in June, 10,200 marks; and in October, 1543 
marks, or about £700 in all. It is certainly remarkable that 
so much enthusiasm for the creation of an overwhelmingly 
strong German navy should be found in Cape Town, and it is 
perhaps allowable to surmise that the larger part of this con- 
tribution came from the pockets of South African Boers, and 
not from German colonists, especially as the contributions sent 
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from all other British colonies and from England itself are 
exceedingly small, the next largest contribution from the British 
Empire being that of Glasgow, which sent £30 ros. to Berhn 
during the year, whilst London sent only £6 8s. 

The foregoing details show clearly that the German Navy 
League is a private association only inasmuch as its members 
join the League voluntarily, but the fact that its central and 
its local organisations are in the hands of the highest German 
aristocrats and officials shows that, by its direction, it is an official 
body which stands under the influence and constant control of 
the Emperor and of the highest officials. Indeed, we may 
assume that the policy of the Navy League is the policy of the 
German Emperor. 

Now, let us consider the strength of the German Navy 
League, and see what it has achieved so far, what it is 
likely to achieve in the future, and how it is likely to make use 
of its power. 

According to the October issue of its monthly journal, Dze 
Flotte, the League has 810,000 members, and is therefore the 
largest voluntary association for patriotic purposes, not only in 
Germany but in the world. The income of the German Navy 
League should, in the present year, amount to about £50,000. 
Die Flotte is issued in no less than 320,000 copies, and it has 
very likely a larger circulation than all other monthly 
periodicals published in Germany combined. How enormous 
a circulation of 320,000 copies is for Germany may be seen 
from the following figures, giving the circulation of the 
leading political dailies of that country : 


Frankfurter Zeitung. , + 32,000 copies. 
Glnische Zeitung . ‘ . - 30,000 ,, 
Berliner Tageblatt . . ‘ « 6§,000 
Vossische Zeitung . ; ‘ « 25,000: 4 
Total : ‘5 . ; « T§2,000. 4% 


The circulation of the other leading dailies of Germany is not 
obtainable, but the foregoing statement shows that the four 
principal newspapcrs combined have less than half the circula- 
tion of the journal of the German Navy League. 

The greatness and importance of the German Navy League 
becomes clear to us only if we compare it with our own Navy 
League. The German Navy League has over three quarters of 
a million paying members, ours has but a few thousand members. 
The organ of the German Navy League, Dze Fioite, is to be found 
in almost every restaurant, every inn, every hairdresser’s shop, 
and in almost every private house of the well-to-do in Germany. 
The Navy League journal, although it is far better written than 
the very dull Flotte, may occasionally be found in an English 
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club, but hardly anywhere else is it to be seen. Of a hundred 
Englishmen, hardly one has ever seen the Navy League journal, 
of a hundred Germans, probably ninety know Die Filotte. The 
British Navy League has, on an average, an income of less than 
£3000 per year, out of which amount only a small sum is 
spent upon propaganda, the rest being swallowed up by 
inevitable standing expenses. The German Navy League has 
now an income of abcut {£50,000 per annum, and of this sum 
nearly the total is available for purposes of agitation. As 
postages, fares and various other expenses for carrying on a 
campaign of propaganda are very low in Germany, and as 
countless workers for the German Navy League can be obtained 
gratis, {50,000 in the hands of the German Navy League will 
probably go as far for naval agitation as would £150,000 in the 
hands of our own Navy League, which has to pay heavily for 
all it does in the absence of a large number of efficient volun- 
tary workers. The funds in the hands of our British Navy 
League are always meagre, whilst the funds of the German 
Navy League are so large that that organisation actually 
suffers from a glut of money. Therefore, the German Navy 
League has presented the nation with a small gun-boat, and 
has given very substantial donations for the troops which 
took part in the expedition against the Boxers, for those 
fighting in South-West Africa, missions to seamen, and for 
charitable purposes. Besides, the German Navy League trains 
a number of cadets free of charge, and distributes gratis 
an enormous quantity of literature for obtaining seamen and 
naval officers from the inland population. Placards illustrating 
‘‘Germany’s sea power,” which are revised every two years, are 
sent by the Navy League free of charge to all schools which 
apply for them, and these placards are fastened to the wall and 
serve to impress the youthful mind with the conviction that 
“ Germany stands in bitter need of a strong navy.” 

The German Navy League endeavours to create national 
enthusiasm for the navy among the German children. It 
not only provides literature, pictures, lectures, enter- 
tainments, cinematographic performances, naval exhibitions, 
&c., for the young, but it takes every year a large number of 
children to the sea. This is a very useful and a very wise 
step, for most German towns lie so far inland that hardly 
I per cent. of the German children have seen the sea. During 
the summer of this year, the German Navy League brought 
almost 5000 children to the sea, and many of these will, when 
they are grown up, no doubt owing to their trip, be induced to 
enter upon a naval career. These children, of whom hundreds 
come from far away Bavaria and Thuringia, are accompanied 
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by their teachers, and they are frequently conducted by a 
retired major or colonel, whose duty it is to show them what is 
to be seen, and to rouse the military spirit in the future de- 
fenders of! their country. They are taken over the warships, 
they are féted everywhere, and everything is done to ensure 
that their holiday will for ever remain one of their most pleasant 
recollections, and thus these excursions probably assist very 
materially in converting a race of landsmen into potential 
seamen. 

Now let us see what the German Navy League has, so far, 
achieved. 

At the beginning of January 1900, within two years of its 
foundation, the German Navy League had created a perfect 
organisation for carrying through a campaign of propaganda 
among the masses, 286 local naval societies had been established, 
and 246,967 members had been enrolled. On January 25, 
1900, the celebrated Navy Bill was brought forth, which, 
according to its preamble, was to create a fleet of such strength 
that “a war with the mightiest naval Power would involve 
risks threatening the supremacy of that Power.” 

Even before this Bill had been announced, the Navy League 
had begun its campaign in the electorate, which shows that it 
must have enjoyed the confidence of the Government, or rather 
of the Emperor, before the public, and it conducted an agitation 
unprecedented in the history of Germany. In the spring of 
1900, countless meetings in favour of the creation of a fleet 
sufficiently strong to meet the British Navy were held all over 
the country, an army of lecturers, taken from the éi7ze of 
official, intellectual, and social Germany, delivered 3000 lectures 
to several million people, Generals, admirals, Regierungsprasi- 
denten, and the most distinguished University professors vied 
with one another in demonstrating to the public that the rapacity 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations was a danger to Germany, that 
Great Britain intended to attack Germany’s trade, that the 
danger could only be provided against by a fleet strong enough 
to overawe this country, and that it would be best for Germany 
if Great Britain’s naval supremacy was destroyed. In the course 
of this extraordinary campaign, books and pamphlets advocating 
the creation of a fleet of overwhelming strength were sold by 
ten thousands by the League, and no less than seven million 
books and pamphlets were, according to the Year-Book of 
the Navy League for 1901, distributed gratis by that Society. 
No wonder that this strenuous campaign caused the Reichstag 
to pass the Navy Bill of 1900, for the violent agitation of the 
Navy League had proved irresistible, and had carried before 
it all parties, including even the Social Democrats. On 
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January 24, 1901, the President of the Navy League summed 
up the result of the campaign in favour of a navy strong 
enough to meet the British fleet, and he announced with pride 
that, during the year, the number of local naval societies 
had increased from 286 to tro1o, that the members had 
grown from 246,967 to 566,141, and that during the year 
939,251 marks, or almost £50,000, had been spent on the 
anti-British propaganda in favour of the German fleet. It is 
undoubtedly true that, as the Year-Book of the German Navy 
League declares, “ the successful passing of the Navy Bill of 
1900 was principally due to the enormous strength and the 
excellent organisation of the German Navy League, which 
embraced the whole Empire, and to its energetic agitation.” 

During the four years following the passing of the Navy Bill 
of 1900, the membership of the Navy League grew but 
slowly. On January 1, 1904, it had risen to 633,000, and 
was, therefore, only a little larger than in 1900. On the 
other hand, the number of the ali-important local societies had 
grown meanwhile from 1o1o to 3600, and thus the potential 
strength of the League had been more than trebled during four 
years of suspended agitation. Hence, a future naval agitation 
will find it a sti!l more formidable factor than it was in 1900, 

The enormous strength of the German Navy League may be 
seen from the fact that the number of its paying members is 
about as large as the average number of the members of the 
great political parties of Germany, excepting only the Social 
Democratic party. As a matter of fact, however, it would 
appear that the German Navy League is, in reality, much 
stronger than any of the Parliamentary parties, because apart 
from the 800,000 paying members, it possesses probably a 
much larger number of honorary adherents. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten that almost the whole of the aristocracy, of the 
bureaucracy, of the military and naval officers, and of the 
professors and schooimasters are active supporters of the 
League. Therefore, it may well be assumed that for all prac- 
tical purposes it is much stronger than any one of the German 
parties. Its organisation is perfect, it disposes of ample funds, 
and its agitation will probably, in the immediate future, prove 
as irresistible as it proved in 1900. 

The Navy Bill of 1900 was brought forward only after the 
Navy League had carefully prepared the ground by an unceasing 
agitation. A similar agitation is at present going on in Germany. 
In January of this year, Dze Flotte published a diagram to show 
that of the thirty-eight battleships which had been sanctioned 
by the Bill of 1900, thirteen were antiquated, and four of little 
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fighting value, so that Germany possessed, apart from those 
ships building and contemplated, in reality only ten battleships 
of full fighting value. In an article by Major-General Keim 
accompanying that diagram, it was stated “ unfortunately, we 
are at present, and shall be in the immediate future, not strong 
enough at sea, notwithstanding, or rather because of the Navy 
Bill of 1900, for that Bill unfortunately laid down too long a 
time for the construction of the ships voted.” Since January 1, 
1905, when this statement was issued, down to the present 
day, the German Navy League has unceasingly condemned the 
Navy Bills of 1898 and 1goo as being totally inadequate. 
Although by the latter Bill alone more than £200,000,000 were 
altogether voted for naval purposes, that enormous amount was 
treated as a contemptible contribution towards the German fleet. 
During the last ten months, it has rained pamphlets 
and newspaper articles in Germany, which have painted 
Germany’s future in the blackest colours, Germany was 
declared to be helpless on the sea, and to be surrounded by 
watchful enemies who were only too anxious to destroy 
her. Only an overwhelming fleet could save the country 
from destruction. The Rezchsbote, the Staatsbiirger Zeitung and 
the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zettung, which always have preached 
that Germany required an overwhelming navy to protect 
German commerce against this country, declared in articles, 
which certainly were inspired from Berlin, that Great Britain 
was bent on destroying the German Fleet, that the recent visit 
of the Channel Fleet to the Baltic was a reconnoitring expe- 
dition, that the Baltic should be closed to the English, &c. 
The chief business of the great gathering of the Navy League 
at Stuttgart, already described, consisted in the passing of two 
resolutions. In the first resolution, the Navy League declared 
emphatically that it would support with all its power the policy 
of the Government in increasing the number of cruisers and 
torpedo boats, In the second resolution, it had formulated a 
policy of its own, which it was determined to urge upon the 
Government. ‘The German Navy League recommends an 
acceleration in the building of the German Fleet, and wishes 
energetically to express the desire that the German battleships 
of inferior strength should as rapidly as possible be replaced 
by battleships of full fighting value.’ This resolution, by 
which the Government was called upon very largely to extend 
the great shipbuilding programme of 1900, has since then 
been vigorously endorsed by naval meetings all over Germany. 
Since the time when these resolutions were passed, the German 
Government has allowed the Navy League to prepare the public 
for the new naval demands which will be placed before Parlia- 
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ment in the coming session, and it appears that the Reichstag 
will be asked to sanction the building of at least six battleships 
of from 16,000 to 18,000 tons, Hitherto the largest German 
battleships were of 13,200 tons, and the Government was un- 
willing to construct larger ships, because ships of the largest 
size would require very costly alterations in the German har- 
bours and dockyards, and the widening and deepening of the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal. Besides, the numerous battleships 
of about 13,000 tons already voted are to be replaced by battle- 
ships of the very largest size. These additions and alterations 
are expected to cost altogether about {£50,000,000, which 
amount would, of course, be spread over a number of years, 
and the leading members of the Navy League are confident 
that they will obtain that enormous sum from the Reichsdag. 

It might be thought that the Germans would become tired 
of adding additional enormous sums to those already voted 
for their huge naval armaments, but so far there are no indica- 
tions that the country will refuse to pay for her navy whatever 
the Government chooses to ask for. Through the unceasing 
agitation of her Navy League, Germany has grown navy- 
mad. 

All differences of party have disappeared before Germany’s 
ambition to dominate the sea. Although the Social Demo- 
cratic deputies vote for party reasons against naval supplies, 
and ostensibly condemn them as unnecessary, they heartily 
approve of them in reality, and not a few Social Democrats 
belong to the German Navy League. The real attitude of the 
Social Democratic party towards the naval question was clearly 
stated in the Sozialistische Monatshefte at the time of the last 
agitation for a great increase of the German fleet. In December 
1899, that periodical wrote : 

That Germany be armed to the teeth, possessing a strong fleet, is of the 
utmost importance to all working-men. What damages our exports damages 
them also, and working-men have the most pressing interest in securing pros- 
perity for our export trade, be it even by force of arms. Owing to her 
development, Germany may, perhaps, be obliged to maintain her position 
sword in hand. Only he who is under the protection of his guns can dominate 
the markets of the world, and in the fight for the world’s markets, German 
working-men may come before the alternative either of perishing or forcing 
their entrance into markets sword in hand. 

The Social Democratic party of Germany will certainly sup- 
port a further increase of the German navy, and the commercial 
circles and the agrarians also will not oppose it. Many German 
Chambers of Commerce have lately passed resolutions recom- 
mending that the German navy should be greatly augmented, 
and although a substantial minority may possibly in Parliament 
vote the other way, it seems likely that the vast majority of the 
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nation will be in favour of such a step, unless some unforeseen 
event should suddenly intervene. 

In 1900 it was argued by the German Navy League 
that the German fleet was weaker than that of Russia or 
France or Japan. At present the German fleet is in ton- 
nage inferior only to the British and to the French fleets, 
but in reality the German fleet is probably considerably, 
stronger than the French fleet. France has to distribute her 
strength over two seas, she has numerous coast towns to protect, 
and her ships are, on the whole, old, slow, iil-built, and they 
lack uniformity and homogeneity. The French have. une 
flotte déchantillons, as they say themselves, and they will find 
it very difficult to manoeuvre them in battle. Germany, on the 
other hand, has nothing to protect with her fleet. Her coasts 
are so well defended by extensive sandbanks that they require 
no protection. Hence Germany may, with her modern homo- 
geneous and exceedingly well-managed fleet, be able to defeat 
the two great French squadrons in detail, for they will 
find it difficult to effect a junction. The leading naval 
authorities in Germany admit only a paper superiority on the 
part of the French fleet, and have no hesitation as to the issue 
of a naval struggle between the two countries, As Germany 
feels confident that she could defeat France on the ocean, it is 
perfectly clear that the additional naval armaments which are 
now clamoured for can only be directed against this country, 
which alone possesses a distinct superiority over Germany on 
the sea. 

We have heard much of the agitation of the Pan-Germanic 
League, but that league, though violent in agitation, indiscreet 
in its statements, and most aggressive in its programme, is less 
dangerous than the German Navy League, with which, 
by-the-bye, the Pan-Germanic League is very intimately 
associated. The German Navy Lzague does not try to 
astonish the world with boundless plans of conquest, but 
it works ceaselessly at creating for Germany an irresistible 
weapon wherewith the ambitions of the Pan-Germans may 
some day be satisfied, and the danger of the German Navy 
League is all the greater because it has only a narrow 
programme, because it concentrates all the energy of the 
nation upon a solitary and eminently practical purpose, 
and because it never indulges in bluster. For these reasons 
Great Britain must watch the activity of the German Navy 
|.cague with the greatest attention. 


* % % 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE 
PULPIT 


THE present state of Biblical criticism and its bearings on 
Christian doctrine are attracting a considerable amount of 
public attention, more probably than at any previous period. 
The questions raised are no longer confined to the schools, 
they have become public property, and are discussed with 
warmth and interest in the secular Press, and in the office and 
workshop, as well as in the churches, Quite recently a lengthy 
and animated correspondence took place in one of the daily 
papers (a journal with an enormous circulation and which 
admittedly caters for the masses), which proved beyond doubt 
that a large amount of public interest exists on the subject, 
and that the interest is not confined to any one class or pro- 
fession. Indeed it was somewhat surprising to observe from 
its correspondence that the clergy were, so to speak, on 
their defence for being over-ready to make use of critical 
results, and their assailants were from the ranks of the laity. 
No doubt some allowance ought to be made for the fact that 
scholars would be chary of expressing their views through the 
medium of a daily newspaper or of entering into controversy 
with the uninstructed on a subject so vast and intricate ; but 
the fact remains that the tendency of the discussion was to dis- 
courage the view that the general public is favourably inclined 
to Biblical Criticism, or prepared to allow the clergy a free 
hand in maktng use of its results. To many this must have 
been a surprising discovery. We have frequently been assured 
hitherto that the preacher is behind the times, that the clerical 
mind is out of touch with the progress of modern thought, and 
that the ordinary man finds it impossible to attend the conven- 
tional church service because he must expect to find his intellect 
flouted or ignored by the archaisms and impossible assump- 
tions of the pulpit. But this does not appear to be the case. 
Rather, it would seem that the pulpit has been going too fast 
for the pew, and that it is not the clergy who need to be 
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urged to bring their views into harmony with the scientific 
method, but the laity. Perhaps this generalisation is too 
hasty, but the facts go far to justify it. The Daily Mail corre- 
spondence, entitled ‘“ Should Clergymen criticise the Bible ?” 
together with the editorial summing up, may or may not have 
been indicative of the real trend of public opinion ; but if it 
was it is fairly clear that the ordinary church-goer (and non- 
church-goer too) does not want much in the way of Biblical 
Criticism, and is not prepared to tolerate it in the pulpit. 
The very title of the correspondence implies as much, and 
the repeated use of such expressions as, “This must be put 
down,” ‘No clergyman must be permitted to use such 
expressions,” “ Preachers must not be allowed a liberty which 
tends to license,” &c., are a confirmation of the view that the 
average layman is in no haste to assimilate critical theories 
about the Bible. 

The present writer received a curious confirmation of this 
some time ago when travelling to Leeds to take part in 
the autumnal meetings of the Congregational Union. His 
travelling companion in the dining saloon, an agreeable and 
cultivated gentleman, beguiled the tedium of the journey by 
comparing their respective spheres of labour. He was a 
lawyer of some prominence, and was on his way to attend 
the meetings of the Incorporated Law Society, which were 
being held in Leeds at the same time. He confided to the 
writer that he never went to church, because he could not 
stand the monotony of the service, neither could he stand the 
preacher as a rule ; besides, he found he could get on quite as 
well with people who did not go to church as with those who 
did. But presently our legal friend fell foul of the Dean of 
Westminster, and denounced him with considerable vigour for 
his fast and loose methods in regard to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. The Dean’s greatest offence apparently was that he had 
advised Sunday-school teachers not to be too literal in their 
expository use of Old Testament narratives. “ If,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘I were to interpret the law as the Dean of Westmin- 
ster interprets the Bible, where on earth would my clients 
be?” This was a clincher indeed. What more was to be 
said? So the helpless preacher opposite kept silence, and 
meanly allowed the Dean to go undefended. Probably this 
legal-minded but able layman represents a large number of 
sturdy Britons at the present day, quite unacquainted with 
critical methods in the interpretation of Scripture, and quite 
determined not to tolerate them, especially from the clergy. 
Probably, too, a good many of the intolerant ones, like our 
friend in the train, dispense with going to church! 
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The conclusion therefore seems justifiable that if the churches 
are emptying it is not because the clergy are too conservative 
for the laity all the way round. So far as Biblical Criticism is 
concerned the position is the exact reverse. There are many 
influences at work to effect a divorce between conventional 
church-going and the habit of mind of the modern man, but 
much diversity of opinion prevails as to what they are. The 
Daily Telegraph correspondence, under the heading of Do we 
Believe ? made this abundantly clear, Not a few charged it 
upon the clergy because of their mental indolence, intellectual 
dishonesty, and failure to appreciate the trend of modern 
thought. Others took it for granted that our present doctrinal 
systems were crumbling before the onslaught of the scientific 
method, Others again declared that the whole organisation of 
the churches needs to be reformed from top to bottom or they 
must perish, that modern thought is passing them by, and that 
the ablest exponents of modern culture are no longer in touch 
with them. Our social questions, too, press for solution, and 
are being settled apart from the churches. Critics like Mr, 
Mallock point out that doctrinal disruption is inevitable, and that 
the clergy cannot resist it ; eminent scientists like Sir Oliver 
Lodge tell us that a new synthesis of religious truth must come, 
wider than any existing ecclesiastical system ; and sociologists 
like Mr. Charles Booth declare that upon the practical life of 
London the churches have almost no influence. All these 
statements may be in great part true, but the facts indicated 
above show that they do not explain everything. Doctrinal 
re-statement is certainly in the air, Our religious thought has 
to be brought into harmony with the rest of our knowledge. 
The modern man has been trained to reason on the inductive 
method. The scientific habit of mind tends to displace the 
purely speculative. Everybody feels this and acknowledges it. 
Science is the great authority to which the modern Briton pays 
homage almost without thinking about it. Theology, like every- 
thing else, has fallen under the spell, and probably there is no 
department of human interest in which greater revolutions have 
been wrought by the scientific method than in the realm of 
Christian thought. 

This must be admitted, and yet here we are confronted with 
a problem of immense difficulty. It is all very well for the 
Biblical scholar to sit in his study and elaborate his theories. 
It is all very well for him*to lecture upon them to his students, 
or issue them in publications which the man in the street 
never hears of ; but how are they to be explained or justified 
from the pulpit? There’s the rub. Your average laymen will 
admit the dominance of the scientific method in everything but 
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sermons, but there he will have none of it. We are thus con- 
fronted with two opposing tendencies. On the one hand the 
modern mind is breaking away from ecclesiastical tradition, 
whereas on the other hand it appears to be suspicious of any 
movement on the part of the pulpit to come into line with the 
modern spirit. In a prefatory note to a collection of essays 
on Criticism of the New Testament, delivered at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Canon Hensley Henson puts the case clearly : 


The condition of sound interpretation of Scripture is honest and thorough 
criticism. Ultimately all our theological and ecclesiastical discussions turn 
on the treatment of the sacred text, and it is beyond question that within the 
last two generations the traditional treatment has been, to an extent which is 
difficult to exaggerate, disallowed. Much of our standard theological litera- 
ture is practically worthless, because based on a discarded exegesis ; and it 
is humiliating to reflect that much current preaching and teaching of religion 
is only tolerated because the religious public remains extraordinarily ignorant 
of the assured results of Biblical science. In the prevailing ignorance unwar- 
rantable fears invade the general mind, and create a panic-stricken prejudice 
against critical studies, eminently favourable to that resuscitation of fanaticism 
which is one of the most curious and melancholy characteristics of our time ; it 
becomes therefore a matter of no slight importance that sound knowledge as 


to the methods and conclusions of criticism should be disseminated as widely 
as possible among the people. 


This is the situation in a nutshell. The public ought to know 
something of the assured results of Biblical Criticism and their 
bearing on Christian beliefs ; and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ? 

The homiletical use of Biblical Criticism is thus a problem of 
the utmost importance and delicacy. A considerable amount 
of prejudice exists against the very word “ criticism.” The man 
who has been brought up to revere the Bible as a sacred book 
(even if he never reads it) has a natural repugnance to hearing 
about any “criticism” of its contents. To him such a process 
savours of profanation. In particular he resents the phrase 
“ higher criticism,’ because it has a superior-person air about 
it, which seems to put the Bible at a disadvantage in its 
presence. He forgets, or perhaps he does not know, that there 
is a criticism, and a higher criticism too, of every ancient 
classic in which the historian or the man of letters feels any 
interest, Perhaps he confuses criticism with fault-finding, 
instead of taking the word in its literal meaning, the forming of 
a judgment. Higher and Lower are technical terms with 
which he needs to become acquainted in order to understand 
how important is the division of labour they suggest. The 
Lower Criticism has to investigate questions of words and text 
The critic in this field makes it his work to find out as nearly 
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as possible what the author really wrote. The Higher Criti- 
cism has a wider field, and deals with larger questions. It has 
to set the writing in its place among other writings ; to investi- 
gate the problems that arise concerning authorship, age, 
constituents, and relations of the parts to the whole, and of the 
whole to kindred literatures. It is a pity perhaps that these 
terms were ever employed ; they need too much explanation 
and are liable to misunderstanding, but here they are, and the 
difficulty of explaining from the pulpit the worth of Biblical 
Criticism is increased by their presence. 

Now what is it that the average man who dislikes the phrase 
Biblical Criticism really feels about the matter ? 

In the first place he feels that it deprives the Bible of its 
sacro-sanct character and reduces it to the level of an ordinary 
human document. To do this is to him equivalent to denying 
any special revelation to mankind. It seems to thrust God 
further away and to deprive religion of one of its chief supports. 
Further, it robs the Bible of its chief value as an authority for 
the spiritual life. This opens up a vaster question than that of 
Biblical Criticism itself, the question of the seat of authority in 
religion. Whensixteenth-century Protestantism brokeaway from 
Rome it appealed from Church authority to that of Scripture. 
In sodoing it committeditself to a somewhat insecure foundation, 
a foundation which is now crumbling away. There was from 
the first in the Protestant position an implicit principle to which, 
generally speaking, it feared to commit itself, the principle that 
the individual soul can be trusted to recognise the truth which 
helps it upward. Occasionally this principle received clear 
vindication, as, for example, when Calvin declared that the 
Scriptures carried their own inherent authority, which the soul 
could not but recognise. But this principle was never fairly 
faced and fearlessly employed for long together. A new 
Protestant scholasticism arose which insisted as rigidly on 
obedience to the letter of Scripture as Romanists had ever 
done to the authority of the teaching Church. The real 
strength of Protestantism did not lie in this position; it is a 
position the weakness of which the inconsistencies of Protestant 
theology have made apparent from the first, but which Biblical 
Criticism is now rendering absolutely untenable. Nevertheless 
there are many who would cling desperately to the theory of 
an infallible book as an alternative to the infallible Church. 
If these were to continue a majority Protestantism could not 
much longer maintain its existence against the claims of Rome. 
Rome has less to fear at the present stage from Biblical 
Criticism than any other Church. Later on it will be different, 
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for as Professor Cheyne shows in his excellent little work, 
Bible Problems and the New Material for thetr Solution, criticism 
is now bracing itself to the task of investigating the very 
foundations of the Christian faith as contained in the New 
Testament. Rome cannot revise her own creeds, but Biblical 
Criticism can and will, in so far as the primitive Christian 
documents have any bearing upon them. It is of no use 
disguising the situation. Romanism and conventional Pro- 
testantism are in the same boat here, as Sabatier points out in 
his posthumous work, The Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit. Biblical Criticism is science face to face with 
venerable theologies; and the man who trusts himself to any 
purely external standard of authority, whether it be Church 
or book, has reason to view its advance with misgiving. 

A third reason for the uneasiness prevalent in regard to 
Biblical Criticism is its tendency to look for the sources of the 
Biblical books in hitherto undreamed-of regions, and therefore 
to destroy the uniqueness of the revelation they contain. At 
the present moment, for instance, much interest centres in the 
investigation of Babylonian remains as throwing a flood of 
light on Old Testament origins. There is hardly an event or 
legend in Old Testament story which cannot be paralleled in 
some of these contemporary records. This information comes 
with something of a shock to the devout Christian, who has 
hitherto been taught to regard Israel as a specially chosen 
people witnessing God to an idolatrous world. With the dis- 
appearance of the uniqueness of the revelation the question 
arises as to whether there has ever been any real revelation at 
all. Moreover, there is a tendency on the part of the critics 
to ignore or explain away the supernatural in the sense of the 
marvellous, It is antipathetic to miracle, if by miracle we are 
to understand the temporary supersession of law. Away then 
go the myths relating to the creation and the fall ; away with 
them go the picturesque life-stories of the patriarchs ; Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob become the personalised symbols of tribal 
communities ; away go the miraculous deliverance from Egypt, 
the law-giving on Sinai, the manna in the wilderness, the fall 
of the walls of Jericho, the standing still of the sun and moon 
at the command of Joshua; even such forceful personalities 
as Moses and Elijah are seen to be chiefly legendary; the 
books of Esther, Daniel, and Jonah are no longer valuable for 
the historicity of the events they record. As Dr. Parker said 
in his valedictory address to the Free Church Council of 
England and Wales, “ There was no den, there were no lions, 
and worst of all, there was no Daniel.” All the mystery and 
sacredness of these narratives seem to melt away. 
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Lastly, and most serious of all to many minds, is the attitude 
which one critical school tends to assume towards the person of 
Jesus. To be sure it has revindicated its historicity, which that 
earliest of higher critics, Strauss, denied. But the difference 
between Strauss and his successor, Schmiedel, is not so very 
marked when we readin the latter’s article on Jesus in the Encyclo- 
tedia Biblica (edited, by-the-way, by Professor Cheyne, a digni- 
tary of the Anglican Church), that only five sentences out of 
all the sayings attributed to Jesus can be pronounced authentic. 
These, of course, are such as appear to discourage belief in 
His supernaturalness, eg. “Why callest thou Me good? 
None is good, save One, that is God.” The Jesus of some 
of the critics is thus but a shadowy figure, the source of 
Christianity after a fashion, but not the main influence in 
perpetuating it, save as a name. His miracles become the 
wonder-stories of a later age. This is something worse than 
reducing Jesus to the common level of humanity, it is robbing 
His personality of its chief religious value and of that sacred 
intimacy which it has possessed for Christian piety for nearly 
two thousand years. 

In the face of these things what should be the attitude of the 
Church, and especially of the preacher, at the present moment ? 
It is obvious that attempts to silence the pulpit when it makes a 
discriminating use of the results of the Higher Criticism are 
intolerable and absurd. Neither in Anglicanism nor out of it 
ought such a spirit to prevail, and the common-sense of 
Englishmen should forbid it. The preacher has a duty and an 
opportunity in regard to the established results of Biblical 
criticism of which he need not shrink from taking full 
advantage. 

To begin with, it should not be overlooked that the main 
effect of Biblical Criticism has been to illumine the sacred text 
and to give to a great part of it a charm and freshness hitherto 
unsuspected. Take, for example, the now well-known work of 
Professor G. A. Smith on Isaiah. It is not too much to say 
that this book inaugurated a new era in expository preaching. 
Professor Smith, like so many of the occupants of Divinity 
Chairs in Scottish Universities, was for ten years the minister 
of an important church, and was therefore fully conversant 
with the whole problem of Biblical Criticism from the preacher’s 
point of view. In his inaugural lecture on “The Preaching of 
the Old Testament to the Age,” he emphasises this point, and 
never suffers himself to lose sight of it. In his Yale lectures 
on “ Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament,” 
he does the same at greater length. Now Dr. Smith is one of 
the most spiritual and powerful of modern preachers, as well as 
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one of the first of Old Testament scholars and critics; it is 
therefore interesting to see how he deals with a book venerated 
by so many generations of Christians as containing the promise 
of a Messiah. Dr. Smith tells his readers plainly that the book 
is composed of at least two main documents, written by different 
hands at widely different dates. The first ends with the last 
verse of chapter xxxix., the second begins with the opening 
verse of chapter xl., ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God.” The writer of the first part is God’s preacher and 
witness in a decadent age, the author of the second is the herald 
of a period of national revival. The former delivered an un- 
heeded warning, the latter begins his heart-stirring message at 
the very moment when Cyrus, the great conqueror, was marching 
on Babylon, To realise this touches his sentences into life as 
by a magician’s wand. Poor captive Israel, imprisoned within 
those mighty walls, must have been listening with eagerness for 
news of the movements of contending armies, for if Cyrus 
prevailed then would they be free to return to their own land 
and rebuild their ruined sanctuary, It adds much to the 
human interest of the book to know that these were the original 
circumstances under which it was delivered. Mr. Moody, the 
American evangelist, was once asked by a London clergyman 
in Exeter Hall tostate hiscreed, ‘The 53rd of Isaiah,” was the 
response. A noble creed indeed it was! ‘Who hath believed 
our report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?” etc. 
The spiritual instinct of Christendom has for ever associated 
these words with the Passion and death of our Lord. They 
are amongst the noblest in all literature, and their stately music 
remains unsurpassed. But who really was the suffering servant 
of God described in this chapter? Not Jesus of Nazareth, for 
Criticism makes it clear He was not present to the prophet’s 
mind. The writer is here describing the lot of the ideal Israel, 
the righteous remnant, which witnesses for God in a world of 
sin and sorrow. The words therefore apply with a peculiar 
fitness to every moral oblation, and especially to that of Jesus 
Christ, although the prophet knew it not. They are an exact 
description of the experience of all ideal witness for right and 
truth in any and every age. The redeeming element in the 
life of humanity is just this nobleness, which for a time is 
despised and rejected of men, but which never fails of victory 
in the end. To know this deprives the passage of no evangelical 
value, it simply relates it to the whole of life, and gives it an 
immediate every-day importance it did not before possess, In 
doing this it changes to some extent the symbolism of certain 
religious beliefs, but only to give them a wider significance. 
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Take again the book of Hosea among the minor prophets. 
One of the most eminent of living Oid Testament scholars, 
Principal Harper, of the University of Chicago, in the volume 
which he has lately added to the “ International Critical Com- 
mentary,’ shows how truly human a document it is in a noble 
sense, and how full of pathos and power. Without some 
knowledge of the circumstances under which the book was 
written it would seem to the ordinary reader not only obscure 
but incoherent. The kingdom of northern Israel has lost 
touch with the ideal. The rulers are weak and unworthy, 
licentiousness prevails, and the laws are trampled under foot. 
A period of prosperity has just passed by, and now pestilence 
and famine have fallen upon the enfeebled race. Within a few 
years of the deliverance of Hosea’s prophecy it was terribly 
fulfilled, and the decadent Israelities were harried and enslaved 
by the foreign foe, whom they had not the manhood to resist. 
Hosea’s call to try to stem the tide of evil came to him through 
domestic tragedy. His own wife, in consonance with the 
manners of the time, proved unfaithful, left him, and sank 
lower and lower until she was sold as a slave. Hosea, who 
still loves her, buys her back for fifteen shekels of silver, In 
his own sad experience he sees a figure of his country’s history. 
God is the husband, Israel the unfaithful spouse, a victim to her 
own evil, and presently to be enslaved. No modern novel with 
a purpose ever had a more pathetic life-story behind it than 
this. What material for the pulpit! 

A notion seems to exist that the results of Biblical Criticism 
are mainly destructive, or are at any rate such as to render the 
Bible less easy for homiletical use. The examples already cited 
will serve to show that such is far from being the case. Nearly 
every book of the Bible has been illumined in the same way. 
It is true that Criticism does not as yet speak with a uniform 
voice, nor are we Called upon to accept all its conclusions as 
established beyond question. Several things have to be taken 
into account here, and not the least of these is the fact that a 
certain amount of Biblical Criticism, especially in Germany, is 
being made by men without much spiritual sympathy. This is 
a lack for which no scholarly equipment can compensate. A 
man devoid of spiritual sympathy is like a colour-blind surveyor. 
He can make an accurate map of a territory, but he could not 
paint a picture of it. To a large extent, indeed, the painting 
of the picture must be done by the preacher, not by the 
critic. The preacher knows, or ought to know, how little 
merely negative critical results count for in the face of such 
a positive fact, for instance, as the religious value of the 
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person of Jesus. Criticism has made the earthly Jesus a 
fact; it is for the preacher to insist on the spiritual value 
of this fact viewed in the light of Christian experience. 
It is the duty of the preacher to relate Biblical truths to 
ordinary life. Todo this he must look for similarities rather 
than for differences in the events recorded and the emotions 
expressed. The critic, for instance, will tell him that the verse 
in which Joshua is represented as commanding the sun and 
moon to stand still is an interpolated fragment from a more 
ancient source, the Book of Jashar. ‘ Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon ” ts a line 
of poetry. The preacher at once remembers that all literature 
begins in poetry,—epic poetry too. Here is a fragment of an 
epic, a poetic figure. Reduced to prose it simply means the 
day was not long enough to complete the Israelitish victory, but 
that the great captain did not allow the falling shadows of 
night to hinder the untiring pursuit of the routed foe. Thus a 
stumbling-block to the modern mind is removed, and a homi- 
letic suggestion of great value is substituted for it. For this 
conflict, which had such far-reaching results for humanity, was 
a conflict between an old order and a new, a lower and a higher 
religious ideal, A parallel use of the figure occurs in Shakes- 
peare’s King John, Act III. Scene 1: 


This blessed day 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
To solemnise this day the glorious sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist, 
Turning with splendour of his precious eye 
The meagre, cloddy earth to glittering gold ; 
The yearly course that brings this day about 
Shall never see it but a holiday. 


Will some future Higher Criticism have to explain that Shakes- 
peare never meant to assert that the solar system was thrown 
out of gear by a royal marriage ? 

Another thing the preacher needs to keep before his mind is 
the religious value of myth and legend. To call a thing a 
myth is not to stamp it as untrue, but to treat it as language 
for the statement of truth too great for ordinary language. A 
myth is mainly suggestive not descriptive, like a Turner land- 
scape. Myth, symbol, and parable are closely allied, As for 
legend, it is safe to assume that behind nearly every legend is 
a forceful personality which gave it being. As a higher critic, 
Professor Cheyne may say what he likes about Moses (or Mosé) 
being the name of a district in North Arabia; but the marks of 
a powerful, original, formative personality are so evident in the 
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stories of the Exodus that the man Moses still lives before us, 
by whatever name we call him. He must be avery unimagina- 
tive preacher who cannot discover the psychology of these in- 
cidents, as it were, and present their parallels in the life of to- 
day. The Bible is the most human book in the world, and no 
other can compare with it in point of interest. The further 
scholarship penetrates it, the more it has to tell. 

Criticism may have its nascent extravagances, but in the main 
its results are not only reliable, but an undoubted gain to the 
pulpit. Some of its conclusions have had to be revised, and 
others no doubt will be. Professor Sayce and his school have 
tested the critics by the monuments, with, on the face of them, 
some disconcerting corrections, But, after all, archeology is 
itself a branch of the Higher Criticism, and its use has resulted 
in the substitution of facts for theories in a few well-known 
instances. In the immediate future more may be expected 
from this quarter, and vast indeed are the possibilities opening 
before us. No man need ever be fearful for the truth ; it can 
take care of itself; the lesser must inevitably give way to the 
larger. If Biblical Criticism has destroyed a somewhat crude 
belief in the uniqueness of revelation, it has given us instead a 
vision of the comprehensiveness of revelation. There is but 
one religion, and there never has been more than one; it is 
the religion of truth. Even Christ never spoke of Christianity, 
but of truth. One effect of the Higher Criticism has been 
to compel us to see that the same truth which has been 
mediated to the world so specially through the sacred Scriptures 
of the Israelitish people has been uttering itself in the hearts of 
all men in all ages. We are writing a bible with our own lives 
to-day; the old Bible, with all its sacred associations, is helping 
us to see the sacredness of the new. God was no more really 
with Israel in her pilgrimage than with England in hers, If 
He worked wonders for Israel, He must be working them in 
England too, and in exactly the same way—through the lives 
of men. 

As soon as sermon hearers as well as preachers have adjusted 
their thought to the new conditions, they will regard critical 
methods of Bible study as a help, not a hindrance, to true 
religion, and will receive the results with calmness as weil as 
with discrimination. The Biblical critic and the preacher are 
necessary to each other, and in time the general public will be 
ready to profit by their alliance, 

R. J. CAMPBELL. 


THE MERSTHAM TUNNEL MYSTERY 
AND ITS LESSONS 


IN the ghastly and appalling crime which has sent a thrill of 
horror through the whole country, we have another illustration 
of the perfect impunity with which these atrocities can be per- 
petrated almost before our eyes, in the very teeth of probable 
detection and without any particular precautions on the part of 
the criminal. All, indeed, that such miscreants need are 
audacity, cunning, and nerve ; for the rest they can trust to their 
rights as citizens, to the law, and to the temper of their fellow- 
countrymen. Unless the evidence almost establishes their guilt 
and justifies their arrest they cannot even be properly cross- 
questioned, they have absolute immunity from being submitted to 
anything which would elicit, directly or indirectly, what might 
compromisethem. With respect to the law, its whole machinery 
seems to have been expressly designed to afford the suspected 
every loophole for escape and for throwing every obstacle in the 
way of those who would bring him to account. The utmost laxity 
is allowed to statements which tend to the exculpation of the 
suspected person, perjury itself being winked at, but nothing can 
be more stringent than the conditions imposed on the expression 
of anything which may throw light on his possible guilt. Every 
one knows how often in these cases the scale is turned by some 
apparently trifling incident, or piece of evidence which cross- 
examination or voluntary deposition may elicit or afford. But 
such cross-examination is unallowable : from such voluntary 
deposition the suspected person is warned to refrain, and it will 
be at his, or her peril, that any deponent proffers information 
derogatory to the character of any one not under arrest. Even 
when conviction is possible it cannot be obtained by the slightest 
deviation from the ordinary methods. It is notorious that the 
perpetrator of one of the most brutal murders which occurred 
some years ago is now at large, simply because it was forbidden to 
present him, in the slight disguise assumed by him at the time of 
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his crime, to witnesses, who only needed to see him again in that 
disguise, positively to identify him. Iam not calling in question 
the wisdom and equity of a refusal to assist justice artificially, I 
am Only citing this as an instance of the nice scrupulousness of 
our Criminal legislation. But itis nothis rights and the law only 
which shield the perpetrator of serious crimes, and particularly 
the murderer. In the temper of his countrymen he has every 
protection. 

The history of these cases is always the same. Anything 
which causes a sensation is welcome, the more atrocious 
the outrage the keener is general curiosity. For a few days 
the newspapers and the public are in a fever, the crisis arriving 
at the first inquest, to be exacerbated at each adjournment. A 
hubbub of distorted truth, pure fictions, and conflicting opinions 
and theories excite and entertain the public, and perplex all who 
have reason to be seriously interested. Sensational newspapers, 
driving a roaring trade, push their investigations into every nook 
and cranny of inquiry, and, publishing everything, practically 
take the case out of the hands of its responsible investigators 
and involve it in inextricable labyrinths of fact and fiction. 
Meanwhile all or most of the efforts of the police being practi- 
cally stultified and the criminal fully informed of every step 
which is being taken, the whole thing gradually resolves itself 
into jangle and muddle. The only things which cannot get a 
hearing, or at least make any impression, are the facts which are 
of real significance. The only people who will not volunteer 
information are those who, by a few words of explanation, could 
materially assist inquiry by preventing it following false scents. 
The one thing which in this country is regarded by every citizen 
with superstitious reverence, and guarded with jealous vigilance, 
is the machinery of the law; the one thing of which every one 
seems to be frightened, and which no one will assist, is the 
furtherance of justice. Nor are these the only circumstances 
favourable to the serious criminal. The sensation excited by his 
act scarcely survives the verdict ; in a few days it has been super- 
seded by some other; in a few weeks it is all but forgotten; in a 
month or two it has passed quietly, like so many of its prede- 
cessors, into oblivion. Scotland Yard may indeed have a longer 
memory, but even there the present has much stronger claims 
than the past. 

But in addition to these impediments in the way of the efficient 
discharge of what is surely the chief duty of our police,—the pro- 
tection of life by the detection and punishment of the highest 


crime known to the law,—there are serious defects, inherent in 
VOL, XLVI 42 
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the very constitution of our present system of criminal investiga- 
tion, to which it is the object of this paper to direct, with all the 
emphasis possible, serious attention. For, indeed, it is high 
time to do so, and an opportune occasion. Nothing, in truth, 
could illustrate more strikingly these defects than the history of the 
recentdeplorable event at Merstham,a crime which, as I purpose to 
show, has been most imperfectly and incompetently investigated, 
and which, unless public attention is again directed to it, will, in 
all probability, be allowed fruitlessly to go the way of so many 
others. 

If, owing simply to indifference or mismanagement, it is 
allowed to swell the list of crimes on which no light can be 
thrown, every English citizen will have just reason for surprise, 
and indignant surprise; and, unless much more has been done 
than, to all appearance, has been done, equal reason to doubt the 
competence, if not of English detectives, of their methods and 
system. Let it be remembered that this case brings to a climax 
a long series of failures, in which success may certainly have been 
sheer impossibility, and where, consequently, no blame can fairly 
be attached to any one; but the record is an astounding one. 
To go no further than the last fifteen years. Passing by the 
Whitechapel murders, which, including the “ Ripper” murders 
and those not classed by experts under that category, number 
nine, most of which were perpetrated within a few yards of 
public thoroughfares and within a stone’s throw of local police 
stations, we find, with two or three exceptions, in the metropolitan 
area alone no fewer than seventeen of these ghastly trophies 
of criminal impunity. They may be briefly specified. 

On February 14, 1890, oneAmelia Jeffs, wasfound murderedinan 
empty house in the Portway, opposite West Ham Park. On May 14 
of the same year, a woman named Waknell, at a house in Water 
Lane, Brixton. In June, 1902, an unidentified dismembered body 
was found in Salamanca Place, Lambeth, near the Albert Embank- 
ment. In May, 1903, Sarah Dinah Noel was shot in her kitchen ; 
and in December of the same year, Kate Dungay was murdered at 
Lambridge House Farm, Heniey-on-Thames. In April, 1894, 
John Robert Wells was murdered on Barnes Common; in De- 
cember, Martin, the night watchman at the Café Royal in Regent 
Street. In 1897 there were no less than six of these murders: 
Miss Camp, in a South-Western train between Putney and Wands- 
worth, in February ; Mrs. Saunders, at Caterham Street, Peckham, 
and an unidentified man found naked and bound with ropes in 
the Thames, near Wapping ; in September, William James Barret, 
a boy, at Upton Paik; Emma Johnson at Windsor, and Mrs. T. 
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Smith also at Windsor. In 1898 there were three : in January, 
Thomas Webb, a dairyman, murdered at East Finchley; inAugust, 
Mrs. Tyler, at Kidbrook Park Road, Blackheath ; in December, 
Mary Jane Voller, a poor child, at Barking. In all we have no 
fewer than twenty-six of these atrocities, swelling, if we go back 
another dozen years, a still more formidable list, in all of which 
the police have had to confess themselves entirely baffled. 

Is the present atrocity to go the same way ? Is the activity of 
the police to flag, as suddenly as'the subsidence of the hysterical 
excitement of the press and the public, the moment the verdict 
put the closure on the daily budgets of sensational details. Un- 
happily this is too often the case,and the consequence is that 
investigation either ceases, or is pursued languidly, just when it 
ought to become most energetic. Let us devoutly hope that so illa 
precedent will not be followed now, for it is no trifle which is at 
stake. The police have an opportunity of retrieving what is worth 
retrieving, the scandal of most derogatory failure. 

No one who has carefully reviewed the evidence in the present 
case could doubt that if it is properly sifted and weighed it would 
be found to furnish clues any one of which might lead to 
important results. At present, if I am rightly informed, investi- 
gation has taken an entirely false direction, in consequence of 
the acceptance, in authorative quarters, of the theory that suicide 
and not murder is the solution of the mystery. This, to begin 
with, is demonstrably untenable, the evidence is absolutely 
conclusive against such an hypothesis. Let us review the 
facts. 

Mary Sophia Money, an unmarried young woman, twenty-one 
years of age, belonging to a respectable family, was employed as 
book-keeper at the dairy, and in the service of, Messrs. Bridger, 
245, Lavender Hill, Battersea. By the testimony of her intimate 
daily companion and colleague, who had known her for sixteen 
months, and who had for a few days shared the same bedroom 
with her, of her two brothers, and of others who were familiarly 
acquainted with her, she was a bright, contented and happy girl, 
prosperous, for she had money in the bank, and “ without a care.” 
She had two suitors, and though she had not made up her mind, 
was looking forward to marriage. In character she was prudent, 
reserved, and composed, and aremarkably good business woman, 
On Sunday, September 24th last, she was with her companion and 
colleague, Miss Hone, from 1 o’clock p.m. till “close on seven.” 
During the afternoon she was, for a long time, consulting a rail- 
way time table, and though “ she sate by herself and was unusually 
quiet,” was “as bright as ever.” About 7 o'clock she left the house 
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saying she “ was going for a little walk and would not be long.” 
When she left she was very lightly clad, in black voile with silk 
lining, wearing no jacket, round her neck a white scarf of fine 
silk gauze, 3 feet broad and 8} feet long; in her hand she 
carried a small black knitted purse which, by its bulged appear- 
ance, “seemed to be full,” and it was wrapped up in asmall white 
handkerchief. It appeared afterwards that she had left her latch- 
key behind, a thing she had never done before, as, whenshe went 
out, she always took it with her. ‘ About 7 o’clock” she called at 
a sweet-shop, 2, Station Approach, Clapham Junction, kept by a 
Miss Frances Golding, a young woman well-known to her, as she 
used often to call there on Sundays and Wednesdays. She bought 
six pennyworth of chocolates in a small white cardboard box ; 
she was in very good spirits, joking about the chocolates, and she 
stayed gossiping from 5 to 7 minutes, saying that “ she was going 
to Victoria.” At 7.21, or rather just after, a ticket-collector at 
Clapham Junction Station, Edward Packer, saw a young woman 
whom he knew well by sight, as he had often seen her before, 
standing near the book-stall on No.6 platform. Thinking she 
may have been going to Kingston, and should, therefore, have 
been on No. 3, he asked her where she was going, and she said 
to Victoria. On being shown her photograph afterwards, he 
instantly recognised her. One need have no hesitation in including 
Packer’s evidence among the facts of the case, for his memory 
for faces is proverbial among his colleagues at Clapham. No 
one could doubt his evidence, and he is absolutely positive about 
the identity of the portrait and the young woman seen by him. 
His surprise at seeing the face he knew so well when Miss 
Money confronted him, for, when he spoke to her she was 
standing with her back to him, prevented him taking notice of 
her dress. 

From this moment, so far as is at present certainly known, she 
was never seen alive. At a quarter to eleven on the same night, 
William Peacock, a sub-inspector in the service of the S.E.C.and 
D. Railway entered the Merstham tunnel on that railway, and 
when he had proceeded 400 yards from the Merstham end he 
found the dead, and terribly mutilated, body of a woman lying 
between the outside rail,—the head being close to the rail but 
not on it,—and the wall on the down side, with the head 
towards Merstham. On the wall of the tunnel he noticed “a 
mark 8 feet high, like a graze, and it looked to me as if some- 
thing had hit the wall and bounded along. ... I noticed no 
blood on the wall. The top of the mark was about the height 
of the window of the carriage.” About 11.10, Police-constable 
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Carr proceeded, with two other constables, into the tunnel, 
where :— 

I saw the body of a woman lying. I noticed the marks on the wall as if a 
person had come out of a carriage and hit the wall. The mark on the wall 
was a foot wide. J found a silk scarf,a portion was jammed in the top of the 
head and the mouth. I pulled out ten or twelveinches from the mouth. It was 
jammed lightly in the mouth . . . The difficulty in getting the scarf out of the 
mouth was perhaps due to it being hung up behind the teeth, and not due to it 
being jammed in the mouth. I am quite sure I pulled out ten or twelve inches. 
The scarf was right in the mouth beyond the teeth.* 

This evidence was supplemented by Police-constable Burt, 
who saw “ eight to ten inches of a scarf taken from the mouth of 
the deceased.” 

Before going on to the other evidence given at the inquest, it 
may be well to settle by what trains, and by what trains only, 
the deceased must have been conveyed into the tunnel. On 
that night four trains passed through : two South-Eastern trains, 
the 8.48 and the 9.33 from Charing Cross and London Bridge, 
calling at East Croydon; two London, Brighton and South 
Coast trains, one leaving Victoria at 8 o’clock, and arriving at 
Redhill at 8.58, another leaving Victoria at 9.10, and arriving at 
Redhill at 9.59. By one of those trains the deceased must have 
travelled. 

It would be impossible, and, it is not necessary, to review all the 
evidence given at the inquest and its adjournments. 1 will, 
therefore, deal only with that which throws light on the possi- 
bility of (a) the death being the result of accident ; (6) suicide ; 
(c) murder; (d) in support of the theory presently to be 
suggested. 

And first, how did she leave the carriage? Through the 
open carriage door or through the window? The first was a 
physical impossibility. The evidence of Police-Superintendent 
Amos Warren, who was employed to take exact measurements, 
proves this : 

The height of carriage door from floor to window-sill is 3t inches, the total 
width of the door is 27 inches. The space between the tunnel wall and 
carriage door is 20 inches at top and 25 at bottom. This only permitted the 
door being opened about 11 inches. There is only a space of 8 inches at the 
spot where the body was found for the door to open. I think it is impossible 
that a body could be got through. 


Assuming either that Miss Money or her assailant opened the 
door, the draught of the wind in the tunnel would have blown 
itviolently back, and had it even grazed the wall, asa hair’s-breadth 


* By the courtesy of the Coroner I have had access to the Depositions, from 
which I have drawn for all my facts except those elicited by cross-examination. 
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eight inches would have necessitated, the door would either have 
been smashed to pieces or injured in such a way that it could 
have been easily identified afterwards. But all the evidence com- 
bines to show that she was either thrown, or threw herself, head- 
first or backwards, through the window. First come the marks on 
the tunnel wall—for which see the evidence of Peacock and Carr, 
supplemented by that of Dr. Willcox, who observes of the gloves 
on the hands of the deceased : “There is not a thick coating of 
soot which would have been the case had the tunnel wall been 
wiped by the hands. . . . I am of opinion that the first mark on 
the tunnel was caused by the trunk of the body.” Where that 
mark was, as well as its characteristics, we have already seen. 
What, therefore, we are not only justified in deducing from this 
but compelled to deduce, is, that the unfortunate woman either 
flung herself head-first or backwards out of the window, or—and 
the balance of probability inclines to this—that some one flung 
her backwards out of it, as she would scarcely have been likely 
to throw herself backwards. That she went out backwards was 
the decided opinion of Dr. Willcox, who, on being asked 
whether it was his opinion that deceased left the train back- 
wards, replied “ Yes.” 

And now for the light which the evidence throws on 
other points. The medical evidence points conclusively to 
murder, Let us take first Dr. Halkeyt Crickett’s : 


There was a bruise on the upper part of the left arm and inside the forearm. 
Also a bruise on front part of upper part of right arm, and also another bruise 
on the inner side of forearm. Several bruises on right hand and wrists as if 
done by her being gripped. . . . There was a reddish mark on the right side 
of the lower lip close to the mouth. These injuries are consistent with some- 
thing having been pushed into the mouth. 


Equally emphatic is the evidence of Dr. Willcox, the expert 
from the Home Office. After describing the frightful mutilation 
caused partly by the collision and rebound from the walls of the 
tunnel and partly by the train and its wheels, he proceeds : 


There were three very distinct bruises aroundthe mouth. The bruises were 
small, about half-an-inch in diameter, slightly raised on the surface and pale 
red in colour. Oue was on the upper lip a little to the right of the middle line 
(in front of right canine tooth). One was close to the angle of the mouth on the 
right side. One was on the under lip to the right of the middle line, this was 
distinct but less pronounced than the corresponding bruise on the upper lip. 


After describing other bruises which may have been caused 
by the fall from the train, he continues : 


I attach great importance to the slight but distinct bruises of a pale red or 
bluish cclour present on the right arm ard hand, also fo the broken nail on 
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the right forefinger ; to the bruise under the right clavicle ; to the scratches 
on the right shoulder and the bruise below, and also to the bruises round the 
mouth. These have not the appearance of being produced by a fall from the 
train. They are such as might have been caused by firm pressure, ¢.g. 
the grip of the fingers in a struggle with some person, or received as injuries 
in self-defence in a struggle. They were probably produced a very short time 
before death. It is significant that the above injuries should be present on 
the right hand and arm and around the mouth, while the bruises of this 
character are absent from the left hand and arm. It is usual to find more 
bruising on the right side in cases of a struggle, where the right hand is used in 
self-defence. 


To one fact revealed by Dr. Willcox’s autopsy, particular 
attention may be at once directed; its significance will be 
apparent presently. In the stomach were detected pieces of 
boiled potatoes, also muscle fibres which would be derived 
from flesh in the food, leading to the probability that a 
meal had been taken within three hours of death. To the 
evidence also given by a signalinan at the Purley Oaks 
signal-box much importance, for the same reason, attaches. 
As the 9.13 train from London Bridge, travelling at about thirty 
miles an hour, passed his box, he noticed that a man and woman 
appeared to be struggling in a first-class compartment, 


the man standing up and trying to force the woman on the seat. The woman 
was at the side of the compartment near the signal, not near the communica- 
tion cord. The woman was about five feet four or five, stoutly built. I think 
she had on a black dress, I think the hat was black. She appeared to be 
wearing something white, which was hanging down from the back of her hat. 
The man had on a bowler hat and was broad. 


There is one part of the conduct of this case to which no 
exception can be taken, and that is the inquiry into the deceased 
woman’s relations with male friends known to be on terms of 
intimacy with her. Two came forward and proffered evidence : 
Mr. Henry Bellchambers, an old lover, who had given her an 
engagement ring, and Mr. Arthur Bridger, a married man, who 
was the manager of the dairy in which she was employed. On 
the day of her death Mr. Bellchambers was at Berkhampstead 
with a friend, but Mr. Arthur Bridger was with her at the dairy 
till half-past two. Naturally, therefore, he was somewhat closely 
questioned. Asked to give an account of his movements on that 
day, he said that about 2.30 he went home, dined, finished his 
dinner about 3.45, smoked and chatted with his wile, then lay 
on the bed till 6.45 or 7, and after tea went for a stroll with his 
wife on the road by the side of Clapham Common. Returning 
home about half-past nine, he did not leave the house again that 
night, and went to bed about 10.30. As he had been absolutely 
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alone with his wife since his return home at noon, they having 
no children, and there being no servant or visitor in the house, 
and as in the course of their evening stroll they had met no one 
whom they knew, it was not possible, even had it been needed, for 
this witness to call any other testimony to his presence at home, at 
the time Miss Money met her death, than the testimony of Mrs. 
Bridger. Her deposition was simple and conclusive: “I am 
the wife of Mr. Arthur Bridger. My husband was with me from 
a quarter to three on the 24th of September for the whole day.” 
Mr. Bridger’s replies to questions as to his relations with the 
deceased woman were equally satisfactory, though for obvious 
reasons they could not be corroborated. On this point he was 
cross-examined, presumably on account of certain statements 
made by Miss Money’s brother, Mr. George Money. It may be 
interesting and, indeed, fair to Mr. Bridger, with whose position 
any fair-minded person must sympathise, to cite this part of the 
cross-examination at length. Mr. George Money having stated 
that his sister had told him, on one of her visits to his house at 
Watford, that on one occasion Mr. Bridger had come to Waterloo 
with her, and subsequently to Euston, and that on another 
occasion she had gone with him and one of her brothers to a 
theatre, Mr. Bridger replied that there was not a word of truth in 
any of these assertions. 


“ Have you on any occasion taken the deceased to the theatre ?”—“ No, 
never.” “You did not accompany her with a brother at any time? ”—“ No.” 
“ Have you ever taken her out at all? ”—“ No, never.” ‘“ Have you ever had 
any conversation with her about taking a new business and making her book- 
keeper ?”—“ No.” “Do you know anything about her movements in the 
evenings ?”—“ No.” “ Have you ever seen her going out with any one?”— 
“No. I saw her the day she was at Windsor. I passed her on my bicycle but 
did not speak toher.” . . . “ It has been stated that on September 17 deceased 
was going to Windsor, and that you went with her to Clapham Junction, took 
a second-class ticket for her, and were going to meet her on her return.”—“ No, 
that is not true. I saw her inthe office but I did not leave till an hour after her.” 
... “On the 24th, the day the deceased was found in the tunnel, were you 
wearing a moustache? ’”’—‘ No, I never wore a moustache in my life.” ‘‘ Do 
you deny taking Miss Money to Euston in a cab ?”—“ Yes, absolutely.” 


With equal precision and emphasis Mr. Bridger denied that he 
had ever made Miss Money presents. 


‘“* Have you made the deceased any present.”—“‘ No, never in my life.” “If 


it is stated that you gave her a scarf or the hat-pins she was wearing, would that 
be incorrect ?”—" Quite incorrect.” 


On this point, as well. as on the theatre incident, Mrs. Arthur 
Bridger was equally emphatic. 
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“Do you know that your husband has made any presents to the deceased?” — 
“Tam sure he hasnot made presents to any one. If he made any presents I 
should get them. I am sure he has not been to the theatre with Miss Money. 
Whenever he went he took me.” 


Indeed nothing can be clearer than that by the best of testimony 
Mr. Arthur Bridger must be a model husband. And another 
statement of Mrs. Bridger’s deserves very particular record and 
emphasis ; let all husbands who fall short of being models hear 
it, and, in Mr. Sapsea’s phrase, “retire with a blush.” “Has your 
husband ever been up in London and come back late ?”— 
“ NEVER.” 

It may be added that Mr. Bridger’s explanation of the deceased 
woman's remarkably minute but inexact knowledge of his money 
affairs must have been obtained by her prving privately into the 
account books in the office. 

Where certainty is impossible probability can be our only guide, 
and itis not difficult to construct the probable history of this 
crime. By the general consent of most competent deponents Miss 
Money was a bright and lively, but remarkably reserved, young 
woman, resenting all inquiries as to what she had been doing or 
where she had been when she went out in her leisure hours, and 
not taking even her daily and nightly companion into her con- 
fidence. On the afternoon of the day of her death she is “ sitting 
apart, unusually quiet,” busily consulting a railway time-table as 
the evening approached, for, before, she had been reading a novel. 
As she had been living for some fifteen months close to Clapham 
Junction, and must therefore have been perfectly acquainted with 
the frequent train service to Victoria, she could hardly have been 
consulting it for information about those trains. At or near seven 
o’clock, when it was getting dark, she says that she is “ going for 
a little walk and would not be long.” She is very lightly clad, 
but most attractively dressed, and she does what she has never 
done before, she leaves her latch-key behind. For this one of 
three reasons may plausibly be assigned : either it was her inten- 
tion to return very shortly ; or, not intending to return till late, she 
wished to refer to it as proof that but for some accident she would 
have returned shortly : or, lastly, it was through inadvertency, very 
natural if her mind was preoccupied with the consciousness that 
she was going to have some interview on which mu_h depended 
or which might involve serious results; and the fact that 
during the afternoon she was unusually quiet perhaps inclines the 
scale in favour of this last explanation. As no telegram or letter is 
in evidence probability points to the fact that, if she was going to 
meet any one, the meeting had been arranged by word of mouth. 
Calling at the sweet-shop, where some communication which did 
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not come out in evidence may, possibly, have been awaiting her 
—for at such places arrangements are commonly made for the 
reception of such communications—she tells her friend there 
that she is going to Victoria. At or just after 7.21 she is seen at 
Clapham Junction. The problem now is to trace the trains 
which would convey her to Merstham Tunnel, and among these 
the train to which probability points most. The first train leaving 
Clapham Junction for Victoria after 7.21, the time she was 
seen there, is the 7.32, the next after that the 7.48. She would 
have no reason for loitering about Clapham Junction till 
7.48, and she most probably therefore travelled by the 7.32. 
This would bring her to Victoria in about ten minutes. The 
first train leaving Victoria for Redhill and passing through 
Merstham Tunnel is the 8 o'clock, arriving at Redhill at 8.58. 
She plainly did not travel by this train, for two pieces of 
evidence are conclusive against this, the fact that the body 
was still warm when it was found, and the evidence of the 
food in the stomach. The next train leaving Victoria for Merst- 
ham is the 9.10, catching the 9.13 from London Bridge at East 
Croydon, and this is the train to which all the evidence points. 
And here we must pause to deal with one of the most important 
points in the case. The evidence afforded by the contents of 
the stomach shows that the deceased must have had a meal of 
which potatoes and meat formed a part, about three hours before 
death took place. Now, assuming that she travelled by the train 
to which all the evidence points, namely, the 9.10 from Victoria, 
which is the same as the 9.13 from London Bridge, she died at 
g.50. As she dined at home shortly after 2.30 on chicken, potatoes 
and vegetable marrow, this places it beyond doubt that she must 
have had a substantial meal after leaving Clapham Junction. 
And thus is afforded one of the most important clues in the case. 
It is, of course, possible that she may have left Victoria in a street- 
conveyance, by the Underground Railway, or by the train leaving 
Victoria for London Bridge at 8.15 and bringing her there at 8.49. 
In any case, whether she left by the 9.13 from London Bridge, or 
by the 9.10 from Victoria, she would have had ample time for 
such a meal. It follows, then, that important evidence may be 
obtained from the restaurants in the neighbourhood of either of 
these localities. She, as well as her assailant, whom it is an 
outrage on all probability to suppose was a stranger to her, 
probably knew that by meeting at Victoria or London Bridge at 
or about 8 o’clock at the one place, or 8.49 at the other, they 
would have ample time for a comfortable meal. By taking the 
g.10 from the one place, or the 9.13 from the other, they 
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would have nineteen minutes uninterrupted run from South 
Croydon. 

And now let us see how important evidence pieces in with 
this. If the man travelling with Miss Money meditated any 
serious assault he would naturally proceed to it immediately 
after the train, beginning its nineteen minutes’ run to Redhill, 
left South Croydon. And this is what the signalman at Purley 
Oaks box no doubt saw. The greatest importance attaches to 
this witness’s evidence, which the Deputy-Coroner received with 
something very like a sneer, observing that he seems to have 
seen a great deal in a very short time, and on which other expert 
authorities also have cast discredit. That the man could plainly 
see from his box what he asserts he did see in a lighted carriage 
passing it at thirty miles an hour is certain, as any one standing 
in that box and seeing a train pass can prove for himself. This 
witness was indeed probably too cautious in assertion, it would 
be possible to discern minuter details than he has specified, and 
no one with competent knowledge could for one moment doubtthe 
truth of what he said. Next we have the evidence of the guard, 
Barton, which may or may not throw light on the identity of Miss 
Money and hercompanion. His deposition, neither inits details nor 
in the way in which it was tendered, inspires much confidence in 
his accuracy, and he may quite well have confounded these par- 
ticular travellers with others. It was to the effect that at East 
Croydon he was talking to a man on the platform outside a 
first-class carriage, number 508, attached to the 9.13 train from 
London Bridge. 


At East Croydon I opened the door ofa leading compartment of a tirst-class 
carriage. I noticed a man and a woman get into the next compartment to 
the one I opened. I noticed the woman was in dark clothes with a long 
muslin-looking thing hanging down the body. I thoughtshe was plump, but 
not a stout woman. I noticed the man had a Jong face and thin chin. I 
should say he was about § feet 8 inches. I noticed them aga‘n at South 
Croydon, the girl was close to the man; the arm-iest had been pulled up. 
He looked to be a fairly powerful man. It occurred to me that they were not 
first-class passengers, and that they had taken tickets for a certain purpose. 
At Redhill I did not notice whether the compartment was empty or not, 
but at Hayward’s Heath it was empty. There were a few people who 
left the train at Redhill from the back. I am under the impression that 
the man I saw at Redhill came from the first-class coach [by this the 
witness meant, as he afterwards explained, the man whum he had seen at 
East and South Croydon.] The man whom I saw with the woman had a 
moustache. 


Unfortunately this witness did not notice whether the woman 
whom he had seen at East and South Croydon was still in the 
train. What suicly ought to be cleared up here is whether the 
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carriage in which Barton saw the suspicious couple at East and 
South Croydon was the same carriage, or holding some such 
position in the composition of the train, as the carriage in which 
the signalman saw the struggle, and surely it ought not to be 
difficult to ascertain the identity of the couple if they were not 
Miss Money and her companion. It is surely their duty privately 
at least to come forward. 

The motives for what took place in Merstham Tunnel can only 
be matter for speculation. What led to the terrible death of the 
poor girl may have been the insanity of baffled passion, or alarm 
and rage at threatened exposure, or apprehension that some 
violence which had caused insensibility had caused death, and 
the consequent swift determination to obviate the necessity for 
having to answer for what would at least have entailed social 
ruin by flinging the body out of the window and so to destroy all 
traces of any personal association with what had occurred. It is 
not unlikely that the murderer had from the first disguised 
his identity—and that with the poor girl’s privity—to prevent 
the scandal which would have resulted from recognition on the 
part of acquaintances. Some slight facial alteration would 
have effectively accomplished this. 

To sum up. The evidence places it beyond all doubt that this 
is not a case of suicide, but a case of murder, or it may be of 
manslaughter. Probability in a high degree warrants us in 
assuming that when Miss Money left her home she left it to keep 
an appointment already arranged, not by any communication in 
writing but by word of mouth; that she took some meal after 
leaving Clapham Junction either at or near Victoria or at or near 
London Bridge ; that a journey to Redhill by train was or had 
been arranged, that she and the man with whom she had an 
assignation might be alone together ; that this particular journey 
was chosen because the man knew that there was a clear run of 
nineteen minutes between South Croydon and Redhill, and that 
there was a convenient return train that night from Redhill to 
Clapham Junction, namely the 10.42 ; that for prudential reasons 
the man had from the first adopted some elementary disguise ; 
that immediately after leaving South Croydon, before Purley 
Oaks signal-box was reached, he proceeded to take liberties 
with her; that she indignantly resisted him and struggled with 
him ; that not long after entering Merstham Tunnel he threw 
or dropped her already insensible or half-insensible out of the 
window of the train ; for what reason can only be conjectured, 
but can be plausibly conjectured ; it might have been under 
circumstances which would reduce his crime to manslaughter, 
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or which at least did not involve the crime of deliberate 
murder. 

Whether the miscreant responsible for this affair will, like 
so many of his predecessors, add to the illustrations of the 
impunity with which such things can be done in England 
remains to be seen. But one thing is certain, the whole history 
of this case points not only to some serious deficiency in our 
methods of criminal investigation, both as it concerns the con- 
duct of inquests and as it concerns the detective police, but to 
culpable indifference and laxity on the part of those who could, 
either as ordinary citizens, or as having official authority, assist 
justice. Hada crime analogous to this been committed on the 
Continent, its perpetrator could scarcely have escaped detection. 
It is inconceivable that Miss Money’s murderer could have been 
any other than some man who was, and probably had long been, 
on intimate terms with her. It is inconceivable that the occasion 
on which she met her death was the only occasion on which she 
had been accompanied by him, and that there are not many 
persons who have seen them together. 

In Germany or in France the names of these people, as well 
as all the information gathered from them, would, within a month, 
have been in the note-books of the detectives. Again, it is all 
but certain that Miss Money, presumably with the man who 
travelled by train with her, must have taken the food, the remains 
of which was discovered in her body, at some restaurant. How 
would any attempt to obtain evidence so important fare? A 
detective would probably present himself with a couple of photo- 
graphs which might or might not be such as would make identi- 
fication easy. Assuming for a moment that they did, that the 
manager and one or two of his waiters, after glancing at them, 
knew perfectly well that those whom they represented were 
among their customers that night—what inducement have they 
to come forward and assist justice? In a few hours the informa- 
tion would be in capitals on every newspaper placard in London 
and throughout England. A notoriety, anything but conducive 
in the long run to successful business, would attach itself to the 
place. The sort of customers who form an important factor in 
the clientéle of such an establishment would probably quit it for 
some other retreat where they would be less open to observation. 
The manager, probably a foreigner, would know perfectly well 
that he would be exposed to all the inconveniences and, in the 
case of busy business people, ruinous loss of time to which those 
who come forward to assist justice are in this country exposed. 
lf we consider what a service like this involves, we can scarcely 
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wonder that a man, to whom time means what it often does 
mean, hesitates before committing himself. He has first to attend 
the inquest, with its possibly repeated adjournments, irrespective 
of distance; he has next to attend the magistrate’s court, with 
the risk again of adjournments; he has next to appear before 
the Grand Jury ; and, lastly, before the Petty Jury at the Assizes. 
To suppose that an average restaurant proprietor, manager, or 
waiter would, after taking all these things into consideration, 
voluntarily come forward to support a criminal charge against 
one of his customers, is to suppose what is scarcely in human 
nature. The only chance of any such assistance from them 
would be its communication, in the strictest privacy, as evidence 
purely collateral and auxiliary, as the “indirection which finds 
directions out.” But the establishment of such relations between 
those who could assist and those who require assistance, the 
custom of this country makes impossible. And what applies to 
these possible witnesses applies to others, as some who have 
investigated this case know well. It would be interesting to 
learn why Miss Lane, whose acquaintance with the deceased had 
been most intimate, was not called, and why certain other 
witnesses who were called were not more closely questioned. 
To the conduct of the inquest no serious exception could, on 
the whole, be taken, and one wishes to speak with all respect of 
the coroner ; but what preceded that inquiry, as well as certain 
incidents in the progress of it, were not calculated to assist 
investigation. Nothing could be more reprehensible than the 
action of the constable, Carr, in dragging the scarf out of the 
mouth of the deceased, thus destroying a most important piece 
of evidence, and nothing more surprising than that he should not 
have been severely reprimanded for it. But amazing to relate, 
no comment whatever was made on it. Of a part with this was 
the fact that no medical man was called to inspect the body until 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the day following its discovery. 
But more to be regretted than anything is that the investigation 
of so serious a case should, in its earliest and most critical stage, 
have been entrusted wholly to provincial hands, and that eight 
days should have been suffered to elapse before assistance from 
London should have been enlisted. Surely it would be a most 
salutary regulation if it were provided that the moment a dis- 
covery indicating the probability of murder is made, Scotland 
Yard should at once be communicated with, and expert assist- 
ance immediately secured. It was surely an error of judgment 
on the part of the coroner to cast discredit on the evidence of a 
most competent and important witness, the signalman Yarnley, 
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to sum up with so decided a bias in favour of the theory of 
suicide, thus practically ignoring the evidence of the two doctors, 
and, acquiescing too readily in Superintendent Brice’s confession 


of impotence, prematurely to close the inquiry, when further 
adjournment was at least justified. 


In conclusion, the chief defects of our system of criminal 
investigation, defects mainly responsible for the appalling list of 
unconvicted murderers, are the publicity of all its proceedings, 
the hard conditions imposed on those who could assist inquiry, 
the inadequacy, and frequently the incompetence, of the officials 
to whom at the earlier and most critical stages the conduct of 
these cases is entrusted, and above all the immunity of reason- 
ably suspected persons from liability to such tests and scrutiny 
as they are submitted to on the Continent. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS, 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN 
RUSSIA 


(By OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.) 


ANARCHY was the essential characteristic of the Tsardom during 
the final stage of its existence, and the revolution which has been 
accomplished without violence or bloodshed is now revealing it 
clearly as chaos to the hitherto unbelieving world. No law was 
uniformly observed, no traditions respected, no customs kept. 
Caprice alone prevailed, and too often it was the caprice of 
degenerate men whose will was diseased, whose character was 
warped, whose lives were criminal. The outcome of this triumph 
of wrong over right, of incapacity over talent, of a clique over a 
great nation, was a marked loss among the masses of respect for 
law and authority. Yielding to force, men refrained from certain 
prohibited acts, but their will ran riot, and in deeds of imagina- 
tion they were impatient for the hour to strike when outward 
restraints should allow them to follow the bent of their lawless 
inclinations. And the sudden success of the revolution fulfilled 
this desire unexpectedly. Ever since then all sense of measure 
seems to have been lost. Parties whose programme was adopted 
by the new Cabinet at once changed their programme in order 
to maintain their own relative position among the shifting 
groups. Nobody is satisfied. Everybody wants greater reforms 
than he ever asked for before, and unless common sense modifies 
fanciful theories the political fabric which Count Witte has been 
appointed to build up seems likely to be constructed on quick- 
sands. 

The Russians, being in many important respects unlike other 
European peoples, are working out their political salvation on lines 
peculiar to themselves. Quando duo faciunt idem non est idem. 
Everything they touch, including Christianity itself, yields up 
some portion of its very essence in the process of nationalisation. 
For example, their revolution, which began very modestly last 
autumn in the form of the Zemsky Congress held on the banks of 
the river Fontanka, has differed considerably from that of all 
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peoples. To begin with, nobody believed it was coming until it 
had achieved its first great success—the limitation of the imperial 
prerogatives. Politicians argued very plausibly that no upheaval 
was conceivable so long as the autocracy had the army on its 
side. Nowadays force is everything, they said, especially 
when accompanied by all the ingenious inventions of applied 
science: railways, telegraphs, telephones, quickfiring guns and 
other boons of civilisation. And the thesis is demonstrable in 
Western Europe. Revolution in Russia is impossible, foreigners 
said, because a popular insurrection is out of the question- 
Barricades are meaningless in,a country whose ruler is defended 
with Maxim guns against bands armed with revolvers. True, 
the Russian malcontents were also provided with bombs, which 
caused a panic among the troops and sent the Cossacks flying in 
terror in every direction. But a war cannot be waged with 
bombs, whilst against a series of assassinations the autocracy 
could use the gallows. Hence a revolution seemed in the 
highest degree unlikely so long as the army remained loyal. 
But only such a revolution as Europeans were wont to conceive 
of. Can there be none other ? 

That, then, was the first problem that Russians solved in their 
own way. Arguing that the Government could oppose force to 
force and crush out every attempt at an armed rebellion, they 
resolved to checkmate that force to paralyse it. Shoot a little 
arrow with a few drops of political curare on the tip and move- 
ment ceases throughout the body it touches. The Tsar’s subjects, 
laying down their tools one day, gave themselves a holiday, 
and railways, telegraphs, telephones were at once withdrawn 
from use; the post-office refused letters ; shops were closed ; 
physic was denied to the sick ; medical advice was withheld from 
patients ; food was scarce; trade stood still; mills and factories 
were silent and deserted ; in a word, the pulse of the Russian 
nation beat feebly and inaudibly. The rulers lost their 
heads. Some of them were for force then and there. It is the 
panacea of absolute monarchs. The Governor-General of the 
capital bethought himself of letting loose the troops and 
restoring order according to a recipe described by Tacitus. But 
the strikers only laughed. Not that they were unready to 
die. To the self-denial of ascetics they joined the heroism of 
martyrs. In truth, the strike was a two-edged weapon and 
wounded themselves very severely, but they never winced or 
hesitated. Caprice might at any moment turn the mouths of 
Maxim guns against them, but they were willing to run the risk, 
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The great difficulty of the Government was the question of 
pretext. Resistance, real or imaginary, was an essential condi- 
tion of aggression. Even carriage wheels cannot turn if the rails 
are soaped and offer no resistance ; and, in like manner, if the 
people are quiet and orderly even an absolute Government cannot 
command the troops to fire at them. The working men were 
peaceful, orderly, law-abiding, and there is no statute according to 
which the masses must work. But there would appear to be a 
natural law if they like to keep idle, and if the authorities wait 
long enough, the recalcitrant operatives must, it would seem, go 
back to work or die. But there are more possibilities than two ; 
a third is that they may take food whenever they find it, and not 
even the Russian Government has troops enough to hinder that. 
Besides, no set of rulers would venture to wait until hunger 
became their ally. 

The final result was that the Tsar, hearkening to Witte’s advice, 
agreed to limit his own powers and give a Magna Charta to his 
people and to break with the traditions of his house. The inner 
conflict was long and painful ; the hesitations ancl waverings as 
displayed in words and preparations to act were many, but the 
revolution won at last. That it was a real triumph and not one 
of those temporary successes which the morrow will turn to a 
defeat is certain. There was no euphemism about the Minister’s 
proposals, no courtly phraseology, nothing but bitter wholesome 
truths. He made it clear to the Tsar—so say his adversaries who 
also gave the Emperor advice, but of the opposite kind—that the 
manifesto could bring the autocracy to an end for all time and a 
limited monarchy take its place. And it was with the full know- 
ledge of that fact that Nikolai Alexandrovitch signed away for 
ever the prerogatives of his house. There is consequently little 
danger that he will ever attempt to recover them. 

Yet fear, real and feigned, of that fancied danger has kept the 
constitution from being realised ever since. Obscure politicians 
have been asking for guarantees from the autocracy, and, by way 
of passing the time until these were conceded, drew up new and 
ever more democratic demands, which they put forward each 
time as the very least that would satisfythem. Count Witte, who 
had been the spokesman of the nation during the fortnight 
of storm and stress that preceded October 30, was unable to 
form his Cabinet, because he, too, had not moved with the others. 
In vain he called upon the Liberal fractions who had pulled 
down to help him to build up. He rejected no programme, 
refused no demands, but said: ‘“‘ Henceforward you have a legal 
fulcrum for your levers. Use it. The Duma is authorised to 
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speak in the name of the nation ; influence that. But whatever 
you do, keep the machine going. Stagnation is death.” 

But Russian Society was fanaticised, delirious. Its reason was 
atrophied, and blind impulse took its place. Instances of this 
were many and marvellous. For example, political conversions 
took place which made men rub their eyes and pinch their arms 
to convince themselves that they were not sleeping and dreaming. 
Men who had passed thirty or forty years of their lives in 
defending autocracy or moderate constitutionalism became 
fervent Social Democrats in the space of half an hour. Others 
who wore the Tsar’s livery, resided in his palace and ate his 
bread, spoke of him almost openly in terms of contempt, which 
characterised themselves more accurately than him. Some of 
these men were strongly in favour of compelling him to abdicate 
in favour of his baby, and appointing a regent who should rule 
with an ironrod. Many proposed that the troops be brought 
back from Manchuria, in the hope that they would overturn 
the dynasty. All these were dignitaries or officials who form 
part of the inner circle, so to say, of the Tsar’s surroundings, 
personages whose gorgeous uniforms cover the breasts of 
mercenary lackeys. One of the most honest and devoted of 
the Emperor’s reactionary advisers suggested that it would be 
well for him to bear in mind the possible need of leaving the 
country fora time. He added that the yacht would always be 
kept in readiness together with a number of smaller warships 
to convoy it. And the dignitary looked at his Sovereign 
interrogatively, as if he thought within himself: Others may 
forget the interests of their sovereign in these days of trouble, 
but | at least remember them, But the Emperor, turning and 
full-fronting him, said: “It would be an act of utter baseness 
for a monarch to leave his country in its hour of need, and I 
am incapable of it. Come what may, I shall not quit my father- 
land.” 

The revolutionists were indifferent to the Tsar. After the 
Manifesto of the 30th the entire centre of gravity lay elsewhere 
than in the Palace of Peterhof or of Tsarskoye Selo. They 
feared Count Witte as the one dangerous man in the Empire, 
and they are right. Doubtless he had merited well of the country, 
he had served as the indispensable link in the chain, as the 
spokesman of the nation, and the adviser of its head. But now ? 
Now Witte was for calling halt, for taking stock of the newly 
acquired liberties and developing them in the quiet humdrum 
way of civilised peoples, The revolutionists, on the contrary, 
would hear of no relaxation, no respite. “lf we lay down our 
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arms, we lose what we have won; therefore the revolution must 
continue,” they argued. And their effective arms were strikes, 
which they consequently decreed must continue. Everybody 
struck right merrily. All ages, both sexes, every profession and 
trade, and nearly all unskilled labour. Even physicians and 
apothecaries refused to assuage pain until the Magna Charta was 
signed. Boys and girls in schools resolutely closed their books 
andwent home. They too wanted a constitution. In one school 
there was a whole class which remained in, not, indeed, learning, 
nor listening to a teacher, but talking among themselves. Still 
the circumstance that they had stayed in class was hailed with 
approval by the Government inspector who chanced to look in. 
“Bravo, children!” he exclaimed. “The whole school has 
struck, and you alone refused to join. You shall be rewarded 
later.” A thin shrill voice was then heard in reply: “ Please, 
sir, we have struck like the rest, but we’re waiting to be fetched.” 
In spite of this and other comic sides, the strike was based upon 
heroism. People were willing to endure hardships for a prin- 
ciple, and they caused that principle to prevail. But so strongly 
was public opinion in their favour that society shared their suffer- 
ing'and made it less. Employers, for instance, paid their hands 
full time during the long intermission of labour, and some offered 
them food over and above. Subscriptions to the strike fund 
came in abundantly. The inhabitants, too, who suffered great 
discomfort for want of trains, telephones, letters, newspapers, 
gas, electricity, milk, water, medicines, bore it all gladly for the 
sake of the aims. An amnesty, a constituent assembly, universal 
suffrage and ... perhaps .. . an eight-hour working day. 
Two elements of the nation suffered severely from the strike 
and resented it bitterly : the unskilled labourers, who care nothing 
about politics and much about bread, which is often barely sufh- 
cient for the day; and the peasantry, to whom all politics are 
uninteresting and wearying, and who have nothing whatever to 
sacrifice. And both these sections were called upon to pay 
heavily for the strike which was organised without their assent 
or knowledge. The condition of the peasants was and still is 
critical ; in many places unbearable. They had been suffering 
for several seasons before the war. The war drained the country 
of its superfluous financial resources, and deprived the peasants 
—many of whom work in factories during the winter—of a part 
of their slender resources. And now, after peace had been 
declared and a bright perspective was visible, came a general 
strike to complete their ruin. It was literally disastrous. And 
every detail of it was a blow seemingly aimed straight at the 
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peasant. It broke out in October, the month when money 
usually flows into the rural districts, and is therefore confidently 
reckoned upon, for it is in October that recruits are called out, 
potatoes, flax, corn, hay are carted to the towns and sold, and all 
payments are made, and weddings—on which the social life of the 
peasant hinges—are solemnised. Come what may, therefore, the 
mooshik must have cash in October. But this October there was 
no inflow of money. All trains had stopped, buying and selling 
were impossible, and what would have fetched, say, a pound 
before the strike, had to, be parted with for five shillings after- 
wards. It spelled ruin.* 

For the famine-stricken districts, where the crops had failed, 
corn had, of course, to be purchased, not sold. And there the 
effects of the strike were equally terrible to the peasant, although 
they assumed very different forms. Thus corn cost far more 
than before, because there were no trains to carry it from the 
districts where the harvest had been abundant, and it either 
could not be procured at all or had to be transported by carts at 
a relatively heavy cost. Prices were several hundred per cent. 
higher in consequence. Naturally enough the peasant asked 
why these ruinous changes had so suddenly been effected, and, 
when he heard that the strike had brought them about, he con- 
ceived a violent hatred for the strikers and their whole class, 
The result, therefore—if we consent to formulate it summarily 
and roughly—is the formation in town and country of a formid- 
able body of opposition to the Liberal elements of the popula- 
tion. And it need hardly be pointed out that this is a great 
danger, not only to the classes in question, but,to the nation at 
large. For the peasants number at least 75 millions. 

This danger has already manifested itself in very concrete 
forms, with results which history has recorded in words that 
mankind would gladly be able to forget! Riots, murders, 
massacres, the Jewish population decimated and their property 
looted or destroyed in cities and towns, and the manors, 
granaries, farms and forests of the landed gentry plundered and 
reduced to ashes in the country. To the horrors of the French 
Revolution a touch of rude justice is imparted by comparison 
with the savagery of Tomsk and Odessa. Never in modern 
times has the sleeping human beast assumed such horrible 
shapes or perpetrated such diabolical acts. ‘Those are not 
human beasts,’ some of the victims exclaimed, “ but inhuman 
fiends.” The deeds they committed in Tomsk, where hundreds 
of citizens were burned alive, and in Odessa, where men and 
* Messenger of Europe, p. 449. 
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women were tortured and mutilated, can hardly be said to have 
a name in the penal codes of nations. They are unique ; may 
they remain unparalleled ! 

Yet those ghastly crimes constitute only the beginning of a 
movement which one hopes it is not yet too late to arrest. If 
the ignorant, superstitious mass of peasants become collectively 
possessed by the fiend of fury, the deeds that the annals of Russia 
may yet have to register will outdo in heinousness, in grandiose 
savagery, the worst that even Tomsk and Odessa have hitherto 
witnessed. And as yet the issue is trembling in the balance. 
From several parts of Russia come bodeful tidings of bands of 
peasants marching hither and thither, sacking, looting, burning 
the possessions of the nobles, even of those who have made 
common cause with themselves. For these levellers know of 
no extenuating circumstances and admit of no exceptions, 
Like Jack Cade, they would punish all those who “ traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar school,” 
building mills, or speaking of nouns and verbs. They feel no 
ruth, suffer no remorse ; they are but the besom that will sweep 
the country clean of luxury, comfort and culture. 

“Black Hundred” is the nickname of contempt given by the 
Liberals to the bands of benighted men who thus plunder, burn 
and kill. It is meant to stigmatise them as types of ignorance, 
superstition and cruelty. But however correctly it may denote 
certain aspects of the phenomenon, it is by no means a complete 
characteristic. The riots of the “ Black Hundred” in Russia and 
of Jack Cade in England resemble each other in externals, but 
essentially they have scarcely anything in common. Undoubtedly 
hooliganism is at present rife in Russia, and when the Manchurian 
army is disbanded it may be still more rampant. And among 
those brigands and cut-throats, with whose ways Maxim Gorky 
has made us familiar, the police experienced no difficulty in 
recruiting the ranks of plunderers, incendiaries, mass murderers 
who marched against the Jews. But the bulk of the people is 
not composed of hooligans. The masses are indeed rude, 
ignorant and superstitious ; they are capable of being fanatics 
and possessed by evil spirits, of demeaning themselves like a 
Titan gone mad. But withal they are humane, forbearing ; they 
have a fellow feeling for sufferers ; genuine sympathy and ready 
help for the distressed : they believe in eternal justice ; have 
rich veins of poetry in their composition ; and are gifted with a 
degree of patience which it would be difficult to parallel. In a 
word, they are the mikings of a great people. 

It was these “dark” masses who slowly and painfully, like 
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human zoophites, built up the empire, not only without the 
assistance of the nations and races who had since come to form 
part of it, but in spite of the violent opposition of some of them. 
These people and their forefathers are the creators of the rich, 
flexible, poetic language of Russia, of the soft, sad songs of the 
Steppe, of the melancholy music of suffering and sorrow which 
most foreigners associate with the name of the northern Slavs. 
For ages these millions have been content to work hard on 
barely enough food to keep them working till they died. Their 
one real pleasure was hope—religious hope—and the chaunts and 
ceremonies by which it was awakened and nourished, and their 
only anodyne the forgetfulness that vodka gives. They endured 
much, silently, heroically, asking little and receiving nothing. 
And they might have gone on bearing their lot in silence had it 
not been made unbearable by the distress produced by the war, 
and now intensified by the appalling misery which the strike, 
coming after a partial failure of the crops, has caused. Work is 
scarce and food dear. Famine is therefore enfeebling the men 
and killing the children. Horses needed on the farm have to be 
sold—horned cattle there are none to sell—and the very samovar* 
has often to be turned into money which will have been spent 
before it is actually received. In a word, misery has reached 
the danger-point at which living is more irksome than dying. 

This state of things implies a heinous crime. Probably no 
more terrible indictment could be drawn up against a government, 
a régime, or a dynasty than the ruin of the peasantry, who have 
been the empire-bearers as well as the empire-builders. And 
that fact, more than anything else, has reacted against the auto- 
cracy and destroyed it. The people themselves, unable to discern 
real from apparent causes, attribute their sufferings to the 
“intelligents,” and are especially indignant against students— 
Jews and Socialists—whom they accuse of propagating doctrines 
which condemn obedience to the Government and the Tsar. 
And in addition to the wrath enkindled by such obvious evils as 
impecuniosity, dearth of food, famine prices and hunger typhus, 
there is another latent but abundant source of bitterness hidden 
away in a deep fold of the peasant’s consciousness. It may be 
expressed thus : ‘The people speaking in the name of Russia, in 
our name, are not we, are not of us, are not even with us, but 
against us.” And that thought, which has long been maturing, 
will do more to endanger the peace of the empire even than 
physical hunger and the perspective of death by starvation. 

In a dim, dull way the Russian nation, in the consciousness of 
* Tea urn. 
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these masses, feels that it is being cheated of the fruits of its 
secular labour. For ages it toiled and moiled, fought and bled, 
and finally succeeded in creating a great State out of rude and 
restless tribes. For another long period it suffered silently, 
consoled by the semi-conscious feeling that its creation was 
thriving, growing, nourished by its life-blood. And now it 
is being robbed of this consolation. Why, then, should it go on 
enduring, indefinitely, aimlessly? For centuries it opposed 
force, silence, fortitude to invasions, thraldom, economic ruin, 
and all the other vicissitudes of the struggle for national exist- 
ence. For its staying powers are great, and its recuperative 
force marvellous. But if it loses its very soul it has no longer 
anything left to struggle for. And that is what this vast homo- 
geneous element of the Russian people is now beginning to 
apprehend. Therein lurks a most formidable danger. 

True, the Russian people cannot express their thoughts in 
words. For the most part, indeed, they are not even thoughts, 
but merely vague feelings. Still they supply motives for action 
more powerful than those which directly emanate from the 
intelligence. Having talked things over with Russian peasants 
in different provinces of the empire, I have brought away a 
number of impressions on that particular subject, which I think 
can fairly be translated into words—words that not even the 
best educated peasant would employ—as follows : 


Together with the Little and White Russians we form about 75 per cent. 
of the entire population of the Empire. The only other nationalities who 
come into consideration are the Poles, who constitute about 6 per cent., 
and the Jews, who are about 2 per cent. Consequently we are Russia and 
our voice should be decisive as to the general lines of the government. The 
details, no doubt, must be left to others who understand such matters, but the 
direction ought to be imparted by us. Our views, beliefs, strivings, and even 
our prejudices ought to be taken into consideration. You may say that we 
are ignorant people. Well, we are. But such as we are we have built up an 
empire, and it is only meet that we should say on what lines it is to run. And 
now it appears that we are not to be consulted in the matter at all. Strangers 
—Jews, Poles, Finns, Germans, Armenians, Europeanised Russians—are now 
in power or influencing those who are. They are speaking in our name, in- 
sulting our Tsar, blaspheming our God, forcing the Government to act in our 
name, but against our wishes and our interests. Now with all this we are 
resolved to finish once for all. The men who shout and make speeches and 
carry red flags at processions may be polished and well taught, whereas we 
are rough and illiterate, but they are not the nation and have no right to speak 
in its name. This is true not only because they are Jews or Germans, Poles 
or Finns, but because they have nothing in common with us, neither religious 
nor political principles, traditions or strivings—nothing. 

And there are thousands of Russians in whose blood there is no more trace 
of foreign strain than in our own about whom the same thing may be truly 
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said: tested by the standard by which we, the people, recognise as correct, 
they are foreigners. They despise our religion, they sneer at our supersti- 
tions, they condemn our patriotism as narrow-mindedness or fanaticism. The 
other day a number of Russian students shut themselves up in the University 
of Moscow and refused to come out. They spent several days there in spite of 
the exhortations of the authorities that they should go home. Finally, how- 
ever, they were compelled to quit. And when the servants came in to tidy up 
the room they found empty beer bottles, empty vodka bottles, cigarette ends, 
and a sacred icon of the Virgin Mary—Russian? Yes, the image was truly 
Russian, but not the use to which it was put. Jt had been used as a target 
for revolver shots and was literally riddled with holes. Can we who made 
this empire what it is and are still bearing the weight of it on our shoulde rs 
allow such men to govern it? A thousand times no. We had rather pull it 
down and bury ourselves and them in its ruins. Will it be said that these 
image-breakers are Russians because their names are ? 

Intelligence, you say, is necessary to those who would govern? Surely. 
And yet not quite so much of it as people fancy. The intelligence needed, 
for example, to land the Russian people in their present chaotic state might 
not perhaps have been found in a sodor or duma composed of peasants, but 
many of the inmates of Bedlam are richly endowed with it. It was not 
intelligence that made Russia what it is, it was faith, the faith that moves 
mountains, it was the energy thit sweeps away obstacles, it was the self- 
denial that works miracles. We never reasoned very closely; nor spoke 
very clearly, but we always felt strongly and acted promptly. In the 
days before Peter became Tsar, our doyars were mooshiks like ourselves, 
who could not write nor read, who drank vodka until they made beasts 
of themselves, quarrelled, pulled each other’s beards, boxed one another’s 
ears, and abused each other in words that cannot be hinted at. Yet 
among these men were diplomatists whose /imesse was superior to that of 
Gorchakoff and his successors Why? Because behind all the vices and 
defects of those rude but genuine men were sterling qualities, the stuff of which 
the cement is made that binds the elements of political communities together. 
That stuff is not book-learning nor the gift of talking, nor even the talent for 
organising. Itis character. Learning and its products are the property of all 
humanity, they are cosmopolitan ; character is the possession of the race, the 
force that moulds its religion inspires its poetry, preserves its social fabric. 

The men who are snatching at the reins of government to-day have none of 
that stuff. The foreigners among them are foreigners, while the Russians are 
rootless. They have no hold in the country, could live just as well in 
Switzerland or in Germany as here, and their ideas of the Russian people 
are taken from books. Now between these elements and us there is a differ- 
ence so vast that no political constitution which they are likely to introduce 
will suit us both. The best they could elaborate would act as a solvent of the 
nation, which in matters political as in matters religious listens to the semi- 
conscious voice of its sentiment, a voice that has hitherto proved a sure 
guide. 

That, in brief, is the gist of the credo of the Russian people, as 
it would be expressed by those among themselves who have 
thought much and read much if they had the necessary equip- 
ment. And whatever criticism outsiders may bring to bear upon 
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and will be upheld vigorously, aggressively, heroically. No 
nicknames like that of the “ Black Hundred” can make us forget 
that scores of millions of Russians think thus, and resent being 
treated as pawns in a game by men of alien race or faith who 
owe much of what they have and are to the Russian peasantry. 

This contingency of a struggle to the death between the mass 
of the people and the surface-layers of cosmopclitanism which, 
dissatisfied with the constitution, are working either for a “ demo- 
cratic republic” or unmitigated anarchy, constitute the principal 
danger that now threatens the Russians. Of the other: of financial 
insolvency and economic disaster, which may be mitigated and 
entirely staved off if the anarchic element is speedily checkmated, 
it will be time enough to speak later. Meanwhile, when tidings 
reach us of the burning down of noblemen’s houses, of the 
pillaging of their granaries, the seizure of their cattle, and the 
advance of a destructive wave of political fury threatening to 
submerge every monument of culture in the Empire, it will be 
well to bear in mind that the theory of the “ Black Hundred” is 
absurdly inadequate as an explanation. 

Apparently the salvation of Russia, if it be still feasible, can be 
accomplished only by warding off the audacious onslaughts on 
the rights of the Russian people, delivered by the revolutionary 
parties on the left hand; and the reactionary group on the right. 
And that task devolves naturally upon the moderate political 
factions like the representatives of the Zemstvos, the constitu- 
tional democratic party, and all those fair-minded citizens, who, 
whatever their political tenets may have been before the Mani- 
festo of October 30 was issued, are genuine constitutionalists 
to-day. As Count Witte is understood to be the one man who 
stands between the country and reaction, it will be his duty to 
marshal these forces and lead them to battle. His programme 
may sound very tame to people who would fain make a clean 
sweep of everything and then set to building up anew. But it 
will probably be accepted not only by convinced Constitu- 
tionalists but also by those who abhor the terrible alternative 
to order and gradual development. For if the moderates, who 
are for going to work cautiously, considerately, and without 
wounding the susceptibilities of the masses, are worsted in the 
struggle that has just commenced, the Black Millions will rise 
up in fury and wipe out the political element which is hostile 
to their God and their Tsar. 


COBDEN’S FOREIGN TEACHER 


WHEN the thunder of Nelson’s guns at Trafalgar was loudly 
proclaiming to the world England’s fixed and unalterable deter- 
mination to maintain and increase her Empire over sea and 
land, there was living in France a child, four years old, called 
Frédéric Bastiat, who was destined, forty years later, to all but 
urdo the great work to which Nelson devoted himself in life 
and death. Destined at first for a business career, Bastiat soon 
became, through the death of his grandfather, a small landed 
proprietor. Like his friend and disciple Richard Cobden, 
Bastiat was not particularly successful in his business ; but he 
lived ina quiet humdrum way, taking an ever increasing inte- 
rest in economics, and from time to time writing articles and 
pamphlets which attracted but little attention. Until he had 
reached the age of forty-five, there was practically nothing to 
indicate that, in the five years of failing health, which inter- 
vened before his death in 1850, he would so nearly be able to 
prove the truth of the saying that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, 

His interest in economics led him to study the struggle which 
Cobden was waging in England, and on November 24, 1844, he 
introduced himself by letter to Cobden, explaining his desire to 
write a book on the work of the Free Trade League in Eng- 
land. The book appeared in July, 1845, under the title 
Cobden and the League ; or, the English Agitation for Free Trade. 
It won for its author the distinction of Membre de I’Institut, 
and immediate recognition as a political economist. It gained 
for him also the close personal friendship of Richard Cobden, 
and, through this friendship, an influence over English politics 
that it is difficult to overestimate. From this time until his early 
death in 1850, Bastiat was a most prolific writer. Fortunately 
for those who wish to study the history of England during the 
last century, his writings were collected immediately after his 
death and fill seven closely printed volumes. In these volumes 
can be found Bastiat’s letters to Cobden, and his book on 
Cobden and the League, with a deeply interesting sequel entitled 
The Second Campaign of the League. 

Before these books were published Cobden was consulted 
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as to what might be omitted, and replied that, with respect to 
Bastiat’s writings, he could not easily bring himself to sacrifice 
a single line. That Cobden was an earnest student of Bastiat’s 
voluminous writings is certain. In a letter to Bright, dated 
October 1, 1851, Cobden urges him to read Bastiat’s partly 
posthumous work, Les Harmonies Economiques. It issomewhat 
significant that, although Bastiat’s letters to Cobden were care- 
fully preserved, the letters sent in reply were destroyed, and 
their contents can only be inferred from passages in Bastiat’s 
letters. 

At the time of their introduction, Cobden was nearing the 
zenith of his popularity and fame. The next year but one, 
1846, was destined to see a Prime Minister, who had up to 
that time consistently opposed Cobden’s views, bow to the force 
of public opinion which Cobden had arrayed on his side. 
When the hour of triumph arrived, and Cobden received the 
national testimonial, Bastiat writes with pride that he had, from 
the very first, realised the all important part which Cobden was 
playing in the movement both held dear. Mentally the two 
men were complementary ; Cobden was essentially an active 
politician, and Bastiat was a thinker with but little aptitude for 
public affairs. It is true that both men were idealists; but 
Cobden’s education, which Morley justly describes as a cruel 
and disgusting mockery, prevented him from approaching 
political and economic questions from any point of view except 
that of practical utility, Like many others who have missed 
the training which school and university afford, Cobden did 
not value too highly the education of his own country, but he 
could fully appreciate the results of a similar education in a 
foreigner, particularly when this education had led its recipient 
to hold the same opinions as he himself did. 

Bastiat’s views were, in the main, identical with those of 
Quesnai, the eccentric old physician who, nearly a hundred 
years earlier, first taught the principles of /aisser faire. Like 
Adam Smith, Bastiat did not accept the axioms on which 
Quesnai founded his system, but arrived at the same conclu- 
sions, basing them on different axioms. With Quesnai the 
system of Jaisser faire, or the physiocratic system as it was 
called at the time, was designed to regenerate France. Bastiat 
extended the principle, and asserted that it had a world-wide 
application. 

The physiocratic system is simplicity itself. It asserts that 
Nature is the best judge of what is good for her children, that 
laws are artificial interferences with Nature, and the less we 
have to do with them the better. Bastiat was the bitter oppo- 
nent of the socialistic ideals which caused the Revolution of 
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1848, just as Cobden, with equal vehemence, opposed Trades 
Unions and Parliamentary interference for the protection of 
labour. In medicine countless quacks have built ephemeral 
systems on the same basis, and have desired to extirpate doctors 
on exactly the same grounds as Bastiat would have eliminated 
lawyers. Bastiat wished to see the theory applied not only to 
individuals but to nations; he asserted that humanity in 
general would be regenerated if it would only cease to strive 
to better itself. 

He had, however, a defect which disqualified him from 
becoming a perfect cosmopolitical physiocrat ; he never forgot 
that he was first a Frenchman and after that an economist. 
No one can accuse Cobden of sharing this defect. In a public 
address to his constituents, Cobden boasted that he and Bright 
had been called the two Members for the United States. It is 
not conceivable that Bastiat could have given public utterance 
to, or that his constituents would have tolerated, a similar hoast. 
The French Minister for Foreign Affairs described Cobden in 
the following terms, in a despatch sent to the British Govern- 
ment to express the regret felt at Cobden’s death. ‘“ He is 
above all in our eyes the representative of those sentiments 
and those cosmopolitan principles before which national fron- 
tiers and rivalries disappear.” ‘Cobden, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, was an international man.” Readers of 
Cobden’s speeches and writings cannot fail to agree with this 
description of his character. 

In the preface to Bastiat’s writings there is a description of 
the contrast between English and French economists, which 
closes with these words : 


Thus we can understand the vivacity with which old Dupont de Némours 
protested against this lowering of politicaleconomy. ‘ Why,” said he to J. B. 
Say, “do you restrict the science to the mere study of wealth? Leave the 
counting-house, do not fetter yourself with the ideas and the speech of the 
English, who believe that the only value of man is his wealth, who talk of 
their country (contrée) and have not yet expressed the fact that they havea 
fatherland (patrie). 


Bastiat believed that all nations should abolish navies, armies, 
custom-houses, and colonies ; but he held equally strongly that 
England and not France was the right nation to inaugurate this 
departure in international politics. Over and over again he 
expressed these views in his letters to Cobden. In Cobden he 
felt that he had found an Englishman almost miraculously 
prepared to imbibe his views, and spread them amongst the 
English people, who evidently needed conversion. At the age 
of fourteen, Bastiat had learned all that Waterloo meant to 
France ; and, whilst he urged Cobden to induce England to 
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adopt the maddest of policies, he never for a moment forgot 
the interests of France. When alluding, on June 27, 1848, to 
the events which were taking place in France, he describes 
them as “ too painful a thing for a Frenchman, even for a cos- 
mopolitan Frenchman, to write about to an Englishman.” 
Bastiat might and did criticise England and English statesmen 
with the utmost freedom, but any matter which concerned 
France was for him too sacred to be discussed with a foreigner. 
Whenever he criticises his own country it is invariably done to 
persuade Cobden to induce England to give something more. 
You have done well, he constantly writes, but I can make 
no headway in France until youdo more. There is in France 
such an mveterate distrust in the English that you must show 
your good faith even more clearly than you have done. In 
this way he pressed for the abolition of the preferential duties 
on Colonial timber and sugar, the reduction of the duties on 
French wines, the abolition of the Navigation Laws, and gra- 
dually led up to his final demands, which involved the surrender 
of our Colonies and the virtual abolition of our Army and 
Navy. 

Cobden did not possess a creative mind, but his intellect 
readily assimilated the thoughts of others. In his early writings 
and speeches he makes no secret of the fact that he is merely 
interpreting Adam Smith. Ina very early pamphlet, written 
in 1835, he lays stress on the uselessness of our Colonial pos- 
sessions and the great waste of money involved in keeping up 
an Army and Navy; but he views the question from a purely 
practical side, and appeals to Adam Smith as his authority. 
There is a great gulf between this temperate if mistaken state- 
ment of his case and the almost theological bitterness of the 
language he used when later on he called the Empire “that 
blood-stained fetich, that hydra with three unnatural heads, 
India, Canada, and Australia.” It was after Bastiat had moulded 
his views that Cobden made use of the following expressions 
about our Navy: 


Lisbon is a pleasant place to be at, as I can vouch, for I have seen it. The 
climate is delightful. Geraniums grow in the open air in the month of 
January. I do not quarrel with the taste of the admirals and captains who go 
and spend twelve months in the Tagus if you will let them. 

Now, gentlemen, if you go into the Mediterranean—if you follow your ships 
there—you will find precisely the same thing going on. Why, the Mediter- 
ranean is crowded with English ships of war—not to look after your commerce— 
they can do no good in that way. We have settled that question: we have 
repudiated Protection. But there you find them, nevertheless. Leaving 
Portsmouth they sail directly for Malta ; and Malta is the great skulking hole 
for your Navy. 

I promise you, and my friends everywhere, that I wili never cease the 
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advocacy of this question until I see the cost of our armaments reduced to 
£ 10,000,000 ; until I see the expenditure of the country reduced to what it was 
in 1835, at least. I don’t say I will stop there. But let us understand each 
other ; the least we intend to do is the reduction of our establishments to the 
standard of 1835. I repeat, I won’t stop there. I sincerely believe that, with 
your assistance, and with the growing tendency for peace throughout the 
world, we shall not rest with the horrid waste of £10,000,000 for our fighting 
establishment in time of peace. I believe we shall live to see one-half 
sufficient, and with such meetings as this it will not be long before it is so. 


This speech was made in Manchester in 1849. It would be 
the simplest of tasks to multiply these quotations. Cobden’s 
early language was that of a mistaken business man ; after his 
acquaintance with Bastiat it changed to that of a fanatic who 
could hardly find words strong enough to denounce Navy, Army, 
and Colonies. In one of his later letters Bastiat reminds Cobden 
that he commenced his course of instruction by insinuating his 
views. Bastiat commenced this process in February 1846, when 
he wrote the following letter, after Sir R. Peel had announced 
that he intended to abolish the Corn Laws : 


I cannot help being sorry that your Prime Minister missed his opportunity 
of striking Europe dumb. If, instead of saying, “I require fresh grants for our 
milit ary and naval forces,” he had said, “ Since we are adopting the principle 
of commercial liberty, there is no need to consider markets or Colonies. We 
give up Oregon perhaps even Canada. Our differences with the United States 
are disappearing, and I propose a reduction of our forces on land and sea.” 
If he had adopted this language, the effect of this speech would have been as 
different from that of those treatises on political economy which we are still 
compelled to write as there is between the sun and treatises on light. Europe 
would have been converted in a year, and England would have gained from it 
in three directions. 1 spare myself from enumerating them as I am overcome 
with fatigue. 


Again, on December 25 of the same year, he writes to urge 
upon Cobden the difficulties he experienced in converting France 
to Free Trade, and quotes Sir R. Peel as one of his chief diffi- 
culties : 


On the very day on which Sir Robert Peel carried Free Trade, he asked for 
a vote of twenty-five millions for the army, as if he wished to proclaim that he 
had no faith in his work, and would throw in our teeth our own best arguments. 
Since then the policy of your Government has always been stamped with a 
teasing spirit, which irritates the French people and makes them forget any 
impartiality which they still possess. Ah ! it 1 had been Prime Minister, when 
Cracow gave him such an opportunity I should have said, “ The treaties of 
1815 are broken. France is free. England fought the principle of the French 
revolution until Waterloo. To-day she has another policy. It is 1on- 
intervention in its fullest meaning. May Fiance attend to her own affairs, as 
England will, in everlasting neutrality ! And, fitting the deed to the word, I 
should have disbanded half the army and three-quarters of the sailors. But | 
am not Prime Minister.” 


Bastiat was not long content with this gentle method of 
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conversion, Nine months later, on October 15, 1847, he wrote 
the following letter, in which he told Cobden, in the most direct 
terms, what his course of action should be. From this time on- 
wards all Bastiat’s letters are written in this almost peremptory 
tone. No one who loves his own country can help feeling 
genuine admiration for Bastiat’s patriotism, whatever view they 
may take of an Englishman who could quietly receive such 
letters from a foreigner, and calmly proceed to act upon the 
instructions they contained. 


There are also for us great obstacles which come from your side of the 
Channel. My dear Cobden, I must speak to you quite frankly. In adopting 
Free Trade, England has not adopted the policy which logically flows from 
Free Trade. Will she do it? I donot doubt she will; but when? That is 
the question. The stand which you and your friends take in Parliament will 
have an immense influence over our undertaking. If you energetically disown 
your diplomacy, if you succeed in reducing your naval forces, we shall be 
strong. If not, what figure shall we cut before the public? When we predict 
that Free Trade will draw England into the path of justice, of peace, of 
economy, of colonial independence, is France bound to believe our mere 
word? There is an inveterate distrust of England, 1 might even call it a 
hostile feeling, as old even as the names of Frenchman and Englishman. 
Well, this sentiment is excusable. Where it is wrong is whenit blames 
equally all your parties and all your citizens. But ought not nations to judge 
each other by the test of their foreign policy? It is often said that we must 
not confuse nations with their Governments. This maxim is partly true and 
partly false; I boldly say that it is false in the case of nations which have 
constitutional means of enforcing their views. Take into account the fact 
that France has had no economic teaching. When, then, she reads history, 
when she sees the successive encroachments of England, when she studies 
the diplomatic methods which have brought about the encroachments, when 
she sees a time-honoured system perseveringly followed whether Whigs or 
Tories grasped the helm of State, when she reads in your newspapers that at 
this moment England has 34,000 sailors on board her men-of-war, how can 
you expect that she can rely, fora change in your policy, on the strength of a 
principle which, as a matter of fact, she does not understand? She must 
have something else ; she must have deeds. Give commercial liberty to your 
Colonies ; abolish your Navigation Laws; above all, disband your militant 
Navy, retain only.whatis indispensable for your safety ; in this way lessen your 
expenses, your debts, spread comfort amongst your masses, no longer threaten 
other nations and the freedom of the sea ; and then, be sure of this, France 
will open her eyes. My dear Cobden, in a speech I made at Lyons I was bold 
enough to predict that the present Parliament, which has seven years before 
it, will harmonise your political system with your ecunomic system. Before 
seven years are over, I said, England will have halved her forces on land and 
sea. Do not prove me false. I have met with nothing but incredulity. They 
attack me for playing the part of a prophet, they consider me a short-sighted 
fanatic, who does not understand the wiles of Britain; but I, myself, have 
confidence in two forces, the strength of truth and the strength of your 
interests. 


But whilst thus urging Cobden to aid him to attain ultimately 
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his great ideal, Bastiat was not above asking for a boon at once. 
He ends his letter with this modest request : 

I do not speak to you about wines. I see that your financial position does 
not allow you to indulge in great fiscal reforms. But is it too much to ask for 
a lowering of the duty which will not injure your revenue? I should desire 
you personally to make this proposal, and I will tell you why another time. 
I have no more room except to assure you of my friendship. 


Cobden evidently thought that it was not quite prudent at 
the time to ask England to give up her Navy and her Colonies 
in order that Bastiat might more easily spread his views in 
France. On November 9g, 1847, Bastiat writes : 

‘You tell me that we allow ourselves to be caught in the 
net spread by the Protectionists, and that we should neglect 
their Anglophobe arguments, I believe that you are wrong.” 

He asserts again that his countrymen, “even if they did not 
understand it ” (ze, Free Trade), “ would not wish to have it 
for its purely economic advantages. What must be shown 
them, above all, is that Free Exchange will disperse the 
military dangers which they dread.” On February 25, 1848, 
Bastiat writes to Cobden, telling him of the Revolution, 
‘Yesterday we were a monarchy, to-day we are a republic. I 
have not time to tell the story, I wish only to bring to your 
notice a matter of the greatest importance.” 

Th's matter was that French finances were in a very bid 
state; that economy was imperative; that economy could be 
secured only by disarming; that France could not take the 
initiative in disarming, but that England ought to take the 
initiative. The letter ends with these words : 


Think over this letter, my dear Cobden, weigh every word. See for yourself 
if all I say is not inevitable. If you remain armed, we remain armed with the 
best intentions. But, if we remain armed, we shall succumb under the weight 
of unpopular taxes. No Government can live. They will follow one another, 
they will experience the same difficulty ; and the day will come when we shall 
say, ‘Since we cannot send the Aimy to their homes, we must send them to 
stir up the people.” If you Jargely disarm, if you join earnestly with us in 
advising Prussia to adopt the same policy, then, and only then, a new era may 
dawn, and will begin to dawn on February 24. 


Thinking over this letter, Bastiat evidently felt that he had 
erred in asking too little of England, for he wrote on the next 
day, February 26, 1848, another letter with new requests. 
To an Englishman one of these requests seems almost grotesque. 
Nothing shows more forcibly the influence which Bastiat had 
acquired over Cobden than the fact that he could ask Cobden 
to induce England to abandon her Colonies, and at the same 
time assist France to secure a new Colony, Algeria. Facts in 
lite are indeed stranger than fiction. 
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England can confer an immense benefit without injuring herself in the 
least. She can make us feel sincere attachment, instead of taking calamitous 
precautionary measures. She has only to wish to do this. For example, why 
cannot she cease of her own accord her underhand opposition to our wretched 
conquest of Algeria? Why cannot she give up of her own accord the dangers 
which grow from the right of search? Why allow the idea to become rooted 
in us that she wishes to humiliate us? What a magnificent spectacle it would 
be if England said, “ When France has chosen a Government, England will lose 
no time in recognising it, and, as proof of her sympathy, she will recognise also 
that Algeria is French, and will give up the right of search, of which, apart 
from everything else, she sees the uselessness and inconvenience.” ‘Tell me, 
my dear Cobden, what would these acts cost your country if they were done, 
as I say, of her own accord? Over here we cannot get out of French heads 
the idea that England covets Algeria. It is absurd, but it looks like it. We 
cannot make them cease to think that the right of search is part of your 
policy. It is absurd, but it looks like it. In the name of peace and humanity 
bring about these useful measures. Let us for once doa popular diplomatic act, 
and let us do it at the right time. Write to me, tell me frankly if a trip to 
London, undertaken with this object, under the auspices of Monsieur de 
Lamartine, will have any chance of bearing fruit. I will show him your 
letter. 


The influence which Bastiat had acquired over Cobden is 
shown by the fact that, as early as 1847, he announced in his 
Paris newspaper, Le Libre Echange, that a second campaign of 
the League had commenced in England, and that its objects 
were : 


To give to all the Colonies, including India, the right to trade with the whole 
world without preference for the Mother Country ; to proclaim the principle of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of other countries; to put an end to 
diplomatic intrigues ; to renounce those empty illusions which are called in- 
fluence, preponderance, paramountcy, supremacy ; to abolish the Navigation 
Laws ; to reduce the military and naval forces to what is indispensable for the 
safety of the country. 


Bastiat’s final triumph was delayed until December 15, 1849. 
Cobden had arranged to address a temperance meeting in 
Bradford, and invited Bastiat to be present. On October 17, 
1849, Bastiat wrote to explain that his parliamentary duties in 
France prevented him from attending the meeting, in spite of 
his keen desire to be present. He suggested to Cobden that 
he might at this meeting commence his campaign against the 
Empire. 

England preaches moderation and peace, but she has fifty-three Colonies 
and two hundred million subjects in India. This sentence alone will neutralise 
many good speeches. When will England be sufficiently advanced to 
renounce voluntarily these burdensome conquests? This would bea fine way 
of spreading our faith. Do you believe that it would be imprudent to touch on 
this delicate subject ? 


The net is not always spread in vain in the sight of the bird. 
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The meeting was held on December 15, and on December 31 
Bastiat was able to write the following letter to Cobden : 


I am delighted with the Bradford meeting, and I congratulate you sincerely 
on having at last approached the Colonial question. I know that this subject 
has always appeared to you a delicate one ; it touches the most irritable fibres 
of patriotic hearts. 

To give up the Empire over a quarter of the globe! Oh! never has sucha 
proof of good sense and faith in science been given by any people. It is sur- 
prising that they allowed you to go on tothe end. Therefore, what I admire 
most in this meeting is not the orator (allow me to say this), but the audience. 
What will you not be able to do with a people who coldly analyse their dearest 
illusions, and who allow one to search in their presence for the mist which 
exists in glory? I remember having rashly insinuated to you, in times past, 
the advice that you should direct your attack against the colonial régime, with 
which Free Trade is incompatible. You replied that national pride is a plant 
which grows in all countries and particularly in your own, that it would not do 
to attempt to extirpate it roughly, and that Free Trade would little by little 
devour its roots. I yielded to the good common sense in your remark, always 
regretting that your mouth was of necessity closed ; for I well knew one 
thing, which was that, while England had forty Colonies, Europe would never 
believe in the sincerity of her propaganda. For my part I might well say, 
‘The Colonies are a burden,” that appears to be as paradoxical an assertion 
as this one: “It is a great misfortune for a gentleman to own fine farms.” 
Evidently the assertion and the proof must come from England herself. Go 
on, then, my dear Cobden, double your efforts, triumph, set free your Colonies, 
and you will have brought about the greatest deed which has been done under 
the sun since it has shone upon the follies and good deeds of men. The more 
England prides herself on her colossal Colonial Empire the more you must 
picture this Colossus with its feet of clay devouring the substance of your 
workers. Bring it about that England freely, deliberately, and with full 
understanding, shall say to Canada, to Australia, to the Cape: “Govern 
yourselves,” and liberty will have gained its great victory and political economy 
in action will have been taught to the world. Formerly they said: “ England 
admits manufactured articles. Fine generosity! Since; in this respect, she 
possesses an incontestable superiority! But she wiil not withdraw Protection 
from agriculture, since in this respect she cannot face the competition of 
countries where the sun and labour cost nothing.” You have replied by freeing 
corn, cattle, and all agricultural products. Then they said: “ England is 
playing a game, and the proof of this is that she does not touch the Navigation 
Laws, for Empire over the seas is her life. And you have reformed these 
laws, not to lose your shipping, but to strengthen it. Now they say: “‘ England 
may well decree commercial and maritime liberty, because owing to her forty 
Colonies she has monopolised the markets of the world. She will never lay 
her hand upon her Colonial system.” Upset this old system, and I do not 
know the prophecy under which Protectionists will be able to find refuge. 
Apropos of prophecy, I dared to make one two years ago. It was at Lyons 
before a large gathering. I said, “ Before ten years have expired, England 
will herself voluntarily destroy her Colonial system.” Do not let me be con- 
sidered a false prophet over here. 


A lover of England who is superstitious may perhaps con- 
gratulate himself that Bastiat indulged in this prophecy. If he 
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compares it with other prophecies made by the idealists of sixty 
years ago, he might reasonably assume that the Empire owed 
its preservation to Bastiat’s rash act. The real reason is, how- 
ever, the astounding race instinct of our fellow-countrymen 
beyond the seas. In spite of the policy which Cobden at 
Bastiat’s dictation induced England to adopt, this race instinct 
has shown itself in a loyalty unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Thestrong man armed met the stronger than he ; and, 
in the end, Bastiat’s French idealism was beaten by an equally 
idealistic British loyalty. But the struggle was severe. In his 
Bradford speech, Cobden commenced his series of taunts and 
gibes at our fellow-countrymen, which Jater on reached their 
climax in the description of the Empire as a ‘“ blood-stained 
fetich.” The parrot cry he tried to teach his countrymen to 
utter was: “ Yoursons are costing youtoo much.” Thereac- 
tion came during the Crimean War, when England was forced 
to realise that she was not only a trading community, but 
something far greater, a nation. ‘ Weare not cotton-spinners, 
all.” 

Meanwhile Cobden was probably the most popular man in 
England ; this is abundantly shown by the fact that, apart from 
the enormous sums which poured into the coffers of the Free 
Trade League, he received as personal gifts from his admirers 
a national testimonial of between £75,000 and £80,000, and 
later on a sum of £40,000, not to mention the large sums given 
him by a munificent manufacturer of Bolton. 

Cobden begins his Bradford speech by mentioning the bad 
news which had come from Canada, from Australia, and from 
the Cape. He said the colonists attributed their distress to 
Free Trade, but he naturally denied this accusation. He 
alluded to a manifeste which was being circulated in Canada at 
this time. Nothing, perhaps, can better illustrate the perils 
which beset the Empire in 1849 than this manifesto. It is 
headed, “ A declaration in favour of annexation to the United 
States.” It was signed by 325 citizens of Montreal, who state 
that they belong to all parties, origins, and creeds. The strain 
must indeed have been severe when such a document could be 
circulated in our great Dominion, whose historical raison a'étre 
is the most romantic loyalty to the Empire of which it forms 
so splendid a part. The following extract from the manifesto 
shows what Canadians thought of Free Trade: 


The reversal of the ancient policy of Great Britain, whereby she withdrew 
from her Colonies their wonted protection in her markets has produced most 
disastrous effects upon Canada. In surveying the actual condition of the 
country what but ruin or rapid decay meets the eye? Our Provincial 
Governments and civic corporations embarrassed ; our banking and other 
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securities greatly depreciated; our mercantile and agricultural interests 
alike unprosperous; real estate scarcely saleable upon any terms; our 
unrivalled rivers, lakes, and canals almost unused, whilst commerce abandons 
our shores ; the circulating capital amassed under a more favourable system is 
dissipated, with none from any quarter to replace it. Thus without available 
capital, unable to effect a loan with foreign States or with the Mother 
Country, although offering security greatly superior to that which readily 
obtains money both from the United States and Great Britain when other 
than Colonists are the applicants ; crippled, therefore, and checked in the full 
career of private and public enterprise, this possession of the British Crown— 
our country—stands before the world in humiliating contrast with its immediate 
neighbours, exhibiting every symptom of a nation fast sinking to decay... . 
Among the statesmen of the Mother Country—the sagacious observers of 
the neighbouring Republic, in Canada, in all British North America—there 
is a strong pervading conviction that a political revolution is at hand, 


If it is ever argued that Cobden aimed only at Colonial self- 
government in his Bradford speech, and that the strongest 
Imperialist fully recognises the advantages which the Empire 
has gained from this policy, Bastiat’s letters show that self- 
government was advocated as the first step towards complete 
separation. Cobden’s replies unfortunately have not been pre- 
served ; but if any one feels doubt after reading Bastiat’s letters 
he has only to refer to a letter written by Cobden to Colonel 
Cole, and printed in Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden. It was 
written on March 20, 1865, on the proposed confederation 
of the British North American Colonies, and the following 
extracts leave no doubt as to Cobden’s views and wishes ; 


It seems to be generally accepted here as a desirable change, though I fail 
to discover any immediate interest which the British public have in the matter. 
There is no proposal to relieve us from the expense and risk of pretending to 
defend those Colonies against the United States, a task which, by the way, 
everybody admits to be beyond our power. ... We are told indeed of 
the “loyalty” of the Canadians ; but this is an ironical term to apply to people 
who neither pay our taxes nor obey our laws, nor hold themselves liable to 
fight our battles, who would repudiate our 1ight to the sovereignty over an 
acre of their territory, and who claim the right of imposing their own customs 
duties, even to the exclusion of our manufactures. We are two peoples to all 
intents and purposes, and it is a perilous delusion to both parties to attempt to 
keep up a sham connexion and dependence which will snap asunder, if it 
should ever be put to the strain of stern reality. .... In my opinion it is 
for the interest of both that we should as speedily as possible sever the 
political thread by which we are as communities connected, and leave the 
individuals on both sides to cultivate the relations of commerce and friendly 
intercourse as with other nations. I have felt an interest in this confederation 
scheme, because I thought it was a step in the direction of an amicable 
separation. 


Remembering these words, it is almost pathetic to read 


speeches of eminent Cobdenites, which urge us to disregard the 
wishes of the Colonies for Colonial preference, lest we may 
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weaken the “sham connexion.” Have these eminent statesmen 
no sense of humour, or have they no time for reading ? 

The prevalence in 1850 of these doctrines, so energetically 
preached by Cobden, can best be realised by reading Lord John 
Russell’s speech in the House of Commons on Colonial self- 
government. He there states plainly that he anticipated that as 
the Colonies grew they would separate from the Empire, and he 
ends his speech with these words: “ Whatever may happen, 
we of this great Empire shall have had the consolation of saying 
that we have contributed to the happiness of the world.” In 
spite of the elections, Imperialists in England can possess 
their souls in patience ; we have moved during the last half 
century. 

Cobden has left his mark on the map of West Africa, where 
we have allowed a Colony like Gambia to be smothered, But 
South Africa affords a more striking illustration, In 1852 we 
first recognised the independence of the Transvaal. In 1854 
we created the Orange Free State ; and, in the following year, 
we paid its inhabitants a large sum of money to compensate 
them for their ejection from the Empire. The conventions 
which followed Majuba were the natural result of the lessons 
Bastiat taught. That we have not suffered more is due to the 
patriotism of great Englishmen, Chamberlain, Rhodes, and 
Milner, “ who broke the oracles in two, and bared their paltry 
wires and springs.” But, though we have not paid in full for 
folly such as no great nation in modern times has dared to 
indulge in, the lesson we had during the Boer War was surely 
severe enough, To-day we know, as they could not know half- 
a-century ago, whither Bastiat’s teaching leads, and we shall be 
without excuse if we do not break once for all with doctrines 
which are evidently fatal to an Empire’s life. 


J]. W. WELSFORD. 


THE GATE OF FAME 


AWAKENED from a slumber long and dark, 

A dreamless sleep that blotted out life’s past, 
And left me born again in soul, a spark 

Fresh from the fire eternal—speeding fast, 
Sailing the sea alone, methought I skimmed 
O’er waves of flowing air and light undimmed, 
Such limpid depths as coral-paven lie, 
And mirror gulfs of sky. 


The coast uncharted whence my boat was bound 
Sheltered the green, light-penetrated wave, 
And islet after islet rose around, 
Crags, splintered into rift and dripping cave. 
There, straining at their sea-weed in retreat, 
Now hiding, now uncovering their feet, 
Tossing the fringe where brown and saffron blend, 
Reluctant waves made end. 


O shining vault, divinely lit anew ! 

Beautiful flame immortal, golden sun, 
Cleaving the deathless ocean cool and blue! 

Now the bold morn the spacious East had won, 
Filling the dome with rushing amber light, 
Scaling cloud-ramparts wonderful in height, 
While air and clear far-bounded wave and sky 
Breathed flawless purity. 


A youth again, and on a morning sea! 

Many the light sails that the West wind filling, 
Swelled till their canvas curved delightfully, 

Wings above wings of white and violet thrilling 
With swift unearthly beauty as they flew. 
Far out the jade-green deepened into blue, 
Where, leaping, sparkling, lost, the foam-crests shone, 
As the bright breeze blew on. 
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My course a venture, running with the wind, 
In blithe expectant confidence I went, 
Utterly careless of what lay behind, 
Seeking the world-awakening Orient, 
And stirred and moved more strangely as with awe 
When, dark beneath the glowing disc, I saw 
A purple-peakéd mountain from the deep 
Like a broad spear-point leap. 


A steam-cloud floated from its hery cone, 

Blown by the wind yet never torn away ; 
Far down, a city built of tawny stone, 

Mid joyous vineyards, looked upon a bay, 
Whose waters shallowing neath hornéd capes, 
Matched in their hue the vineyard’s pale-green grapes. 
Hard by, defying the volcano’s fires, 
Brave walls girt slender spires. 


Careless I coasted by the nearest land, 
—To run upon a hidden shoal nigh shore. 
Thence, swimming from my wreck, I gained the sand ; 
But what a sea-verge! Driftwood strewed it o’er ; 
The sea-fowl wheeled o’er withered wrack and stones ; 
The sea-wind whistled through a black ship’s bones 
Beached on a sand-tongue, whose immense half-moon 
Dammed back a dead lagoon. 


Yet the unfriendly desolation naught 
My spirit daunted, for, though far away, 

A glimpse of spire and gallant wall I caught, 
With sunlight flashing from their tall array. 
Had I not touched the land of height and fire ? 

Did I not tread the path of my desire ? 
A breath of burning fragrance, spice that glowed, 
Met me as on I strode. 


But on the castaway’s uplifted head 

And stubborn neck the hot sun smote nor spared. 
The sand-bank glittered, heavy to the tread. 

The pitiless salt water lay and stared. 
Now ’twas the crawling tide I loathed the most, 
Whose growling onset murmured round the ccast ; 
Now the dull mere upon the further side 
Seemed wearier than the tide. 
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Where was the mountain ?—Where the sweeping lines 
And flanks precipitous with forest hung, 

And all their gaiety of skirting vines ? 
Drear, drifting sea-clouds round their contours clung. 

Only my city, one low-gleaming ray 

Of fiery silver caught from waning day, 

As still through sinking sand, now half o’er-flowed, 

I toiled for my abode, 


Then suddenly the world turned gray—I wist 
That neither city nor wide sea was there ; 

For, streaming landward, came a whelming mist, 
Drowning the light and loading the free air. 

I could but plod by spume and sullen pool, 

Through writhing fleeces of fantastic wool, 

Watching the foam’s long fingers at my sand 

Snatch, like a thieving hand. 


Arrowy vapours sped along the ground 

Like darting snakes, or raced upon the sea, 
A low hoarse rumour gave the only sound 

Save when the vicious sea-froth hissed at me, 
As at a soul on whom a sentence falls 
To wander ghostly never-ending halls, 
Mid moving shapes gigantic, wild as fear, 
—And the tide crept more near. 


The islands of the dawning seemed—how far ? 
Left in their radiance and silent bloom, 

Foam-girdled gardens ‘neath the morning star. 
And I must sink upon this strand of gloom, 

Making a foolish end, unknown, apart ? 

Nay, for I held the vision in my heart, 

Where still in light the city towered high 

That I would gain, or die. 


No beam illumined the blind afternoon ; 

One league was like the second and the third ; 
The sand unrolled its riband ; the lagoon, 

That sour and sleepy sluggard, never stirred ; 
And on and on the surf went as before, 
Growling and worrying the patient shore. 

One stealthy change, one only, I could hear, 
—The deadly tide crept near. 
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Such the bewildering sameness that I fought 
As one who struggles on the selfsame spot, 
Marching but never onward, nightmare-caught. 
Naught but my drowning footprints, blot on blot, 
Told by their following line that not in vain 
I lifted weary feet, now shod with pain, 
To shun the surge of death, as, spear on spear, 
The deep ranks charged more near. 


Just as a conquering wave beyond me shot, 

Just as I wrestled in its dragging clutch, 
—tThe battlements! They loom—a dubious clot: 

Then, strangely soon, rise portals I can touch. 
God! ’Tis the goal. But from those silent walls 
No warder challenges, no welcome calls. 
What greets the toiler ? lo! Ambition’s fate, 
—A dumb and doubtful gate ! 

W. P. REEVES. 


THE WANING POPULARITY OF 
FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 


WHEREAS cricket is a summer game, nearly all the reforms in 
connection with it have been initiated in the winter when there 
is more leisure to discuss proposals than amidst the rush of an 
overcrowded series of fixtures. Each December is held that 
annual Parliament of cricket, the meeting of the county secre- 
taries. It is true that these official representatives of their 
committees nominally assemble at Lord’s to arrange the pro- 
gramme of the following season. But in an informal and 
sometimes even in an official way opinions are expressed, while 
the Committee of M.C.C. undoubtedly take the opportunity to 
quietly obtain views on more subjects than suitable dates. 

The position of the Marylebone Cricket Club is curious. 
Technically it is only one of the largest sporting clubs in the 
world, but in reality its members are the lawgivers of cricket, 
and its sway is comparable to that of the Jockey Club. The 
executive consists of a president annually nominated by his 
retiring predecessor, a treasurer and secretary, with a committee 
composed of sixteen members, four annually retiring. The 
attitude of this body has never been to force innovations into 
the game, but to calmly adopt what is generally desired should 
it seem desirable. To cite two examples: the County Cham- 
pionship was not officially recognised until 1894, though it had 
been in full swing for over ten years, and it is only within the 
last three years that M.C.C. has taken up its rightful position as 
the proper authority to send teams to the Colonies and to 
America. This deliberate but progressive conservatism is in 
the very best interests of the game. The question is whether 
the time has not come for very drastic measures to be taken to 
arrest the waning popularity of first-class cricket. 

In the September issue of the National Review, an Old Har- 
rovian in a brilliant article on Cricket Worship, observed : “ As 
a general rule, cricket, as it is played at the present time, seems 
to be steadily losing its hold over the people of this country.” 
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A political economist might argue whether this was an unmixed 
disaster. The national aspect of spectacular cricket is not 
altogether happy, for the question whether we should desire that 
vast crowds should give up three days to seeing twenty-two 
men play a game will not admit of two answers from the 
Imperial point of view. Mr. F. Laver, in his newly published 
Australian Cricketer on Tour, anticipates this on the practical 
side: “It must be acknowledged that the length of time cricket 
takes in this age of progress and bustle is far too great. The 
pruning knife should be applied to curtail it as much as pos- 
sible without affecting the main interest and sportsmanship of 
the game, Ishall not be surprised if one day a rule is brought 
into force abolishing the second innings altogether.” That isa 
far more sweeping reform than is within the range of the prac- 
tical politics of cricket to-day. 

It would, however, be interesting to work out the economic 
loss to England of our national pastime, which has something 
in common with the games of the Roman Empire in its decay. 
This was cleverly suggested in that exaggerated pamphlet, Zhe 
Decline and Fall of the British Empire, appointed for use in the 
National Schools of Japan—Tokio, 2005 : 

England at the opening of the last century had in a large degree ceased to 
be a nation of active habits ; this was especially true in London and the large 
towns. Like the Romans who assembled to watch the rival teams of 
gladiators, they came together in roaring and often gambling crowds to 
witness the efforts of paid athletes. Cricket and football ceased to be the 
sportsof England. Teams representing her against Australia were composed 
almost entirely of professionals. Bowling, the most arduous part of what had 
once been an amateurs game, was left, with few exceptions, to such men. 
And as they ceased to play themselves, the English insisted more and more 
that they were a nation of athletes. 

As an ardent lover of the game, my object in the present 
article is to suggest reformation of cricket from within, for I 
am convinced that its national popularity means the promotion 
of a healthy national interest. The value of cricket in consoli- 
dating the Empire will not be denied by any Imperialist, though 
it was a lamentable episode that a team of South African 
cricketers should have come to England during the time that 
our blood and our money were being freely expended in the 
Boer War. Far happier is it to recall how many prominent 
cricketers fought in the English ranks, including the captain of 
England in 1905, Mr. F. S. Jackson, and his colleague in Test 
Matches, Mr. R. H. Spooner ; whilst on the death-roll are 
written the names of Prince Christian Victor and Messrs, J. J. 
Ferris, F. W. Milligan, H. T. Stanley, George Strachan, and 
D. H. Forbes. 
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One intrinsic evil of contemporary first-class cricket is that 
the bulk of matches are now played not as games, but as 
factors in the county championship, and there is a marked 
waning of interest in such extraneous fixtures as those of 
M.C.C. and of the Universities. Time was when the matches 
of the premier club with first-class counties were important 
events. Now those shires that still meet M.C.C. use the 
fixture to try colts, resting the bulk of their men, whilst the 
exigencies of county cricket has reduced the ground-staff at 
Lord’s to comparative weakness, and few amateurs of promi- 
nence take part in these games ; indeed, the inclusion of some 
of these sides in first-class averages is absurd, though it is no 
fault of the authorities. Nor is the University match in better 
plight, for the lack of public patronage it received last summer 
came as a sharp surprise, and it is no exaggeration to state 
that the bulk of the community interested in cricket habitually 
disregard the once actively canvassed composition of the Oxford 
and Cambridge elevens. The aspect of popular patronage 
becomes even darker when in many county fixtures the report 
of “ bad gates” is made. 

This would not matter if the whole of modern first-class 
cricket were not run on a gate-money basis. The old North v. 
South has been generally dropped because it failed to interest. 
The offers of certain counties to meet others are declined 
because it is thought that they will not prove sufficiently 
attractive. Some counties are quite willing to play one or more 
home fixtures away from their headquarters, provided a suff- 
cient guarantee or prospect is offered by the local club. Every- 
where the executive has one eye on the team and one on the 
treasury, but can devote decreasingly little attention to the true 
sporting tendencies. Yet this is short-sighted policy, for every- 
where Yorkshire draws the biggest crowd. Why? Because 
Lord Hawke and his side have always played a sporting game. 
To begin with, there are too many encounters. Surrey, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire undertake two matches every week 
through the season. Sussex by increasing her card found her 
gates diminish, a fact pregnant with teaching. Other counties 
seem to arrange as many engagements as they can. The 
result is that those regularly participating get stale. The 
changing of the hour for drawing stumps to 6.30 from 7 may 
have been necessary for the overworked cricketer, but it has 
pressed severely on the hardworking spectator coming from his 
office to see the closing hour of play. 

The earnestness with which county cricket is played, together 
with the tremendous demands made on the time of those taking 
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part, render it increasingly difficult for amateurs to find suffi- 
cient leisure. It has even been said that some light of other 
yet quite recent days ought not to come into a side for a single 
match because he will not fit in with the play of the rest. To 
a good amateur his cricket must become a business, and no 
longer is merely enjoyable participation in a game, A retired 
amateur wrote to me: “I don’t want to see a team taking the 
field with the mournful gravity of jurymen returning their 
verdict in a murder case. I don’t care two straws about the 
size of the gates, but I do mind seeing the public quit a 
ground not feeling that they have had a decent return for 
their money. Play cricket as a game and every one will be 
content.” 

In the eagerness to collect a powerful side, qualifications 
are freely made the subject of barter. The fact that Mont- 
gomery left Surrey to qualify for Somersetshire caused such 
friction that the two counties did not meet in the ensuing 
summer. The importation of Colonial cricketers has become 
a regular business. Many years ago Dr. W. G. Grace actually 
took Midwinter away in a cab from Lord’s, where he was 
playing, to Prince’s, in order that he might represent Gloucester- 
sbire. Mr. J. J. Ferris played for the same county. At this 
moment Llewellyn, Kermode, Dwyer, Rees, Trott, Tarrant, 
and Cuffe are all examples of the “Colonial hire system.” 
From this may be deduced the suggestion that some million- 
aire might import a champion side, say, for Rutland or Corn- 
wall. This sort of thing is not appreciated by the public, nor 
does it tend to increase the respect accorded to county cricket. 
The more credit is due to Yorkshire, who, with the exception 
of the captain, only play men born within the confines of the 
county. 

The amateur question is however far more grave. The true 
support of first-class cricket as at present constituted is the 
bona fide amateur, for wholly professional elevens would 
undoubtedly reduce cricket to the level of contemporary football. 
The dona fide amateur is however becoming so scarce that it has 
been suggested that twenty years hence the last of the species 
will be seized and petrified for preservation in the pavilion at 
Lord’s as an’ example of a pre-historic sportsman. The 
difficulties of the contemporary situation are obvious. Gentle- 
men undoubtedly begin to earn their own living at an earlier 
age than was formerly the case, and if they are to play first- 
class cricket they have in many instances to receive assistance or 
to be provided with positions from which they can be con- 
veniently released. More than one case has been known in 
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which a young cricketer or his near relative has entered into 
the question of ways and means with a county committee. It 
is obviously useful that posts on the county executive can be 
provided for some amateurs, and if such posts couldaccommodate 
several apiece no doubt some anxieties would be relieved, for 
just as skill at cricket has obtained for many an Old Blue his 
billet as assistant schoolmaster, so certain amateurs owe it par- 
tially to their prowess that they have obtained certain employ- 
ments they have adequately executed. 

But the matter of the expenses of amateurs is more thorny. 
Once at the annual general meeting of M.C.C., the outgoing 
President stated that the case of Dr. W. G. Grace would never 
recur. I venture to say that what was then isolated is now 
widespread, and that the general state of such things is worse 
than ever before. The public naturally desire to see the best 
amateurs, and advantage is taken of this. Since its institution 
could the Board of Control for Test Matches declare that it has 
been honestly and absolutely satisfied with every account sub- 
mitted to it, and which it has been thought better topay? The 
case of the Committee of M.C.C. shows how insidious is the 
pressure put upon that body, which stands immeasurably above 
reproach. Control was assumed over touring teams because 
private ventures had not seemed in every case to be in all 
respects satisfactory. Yet it is a positive fact that for the current 
tour in South Africa, on which all railway expenses are paid 
for and the amateurs are invariably put up, a further substantial 
sum has been allotted to them for washing and sundries— 
which they must have paid for wherever they might be, the same 
allowance being added to the original remuneration of each pro- 
fessional, This is not even a matter between the club and some 
playing members, for the bulk of the disbursements are guaran- 
teed to M.C.C. by the South African Cricket Association, the side 
also becoming a national one because other than professionals 
on the ground-staff have been chosen ; and as no secret was made 
of the adverse financial result of the Australian tour a precedent 
of publicity was then created. In the above financial aspect 
this tour differs entirely from those undertaken by amateurs 
wearing Lord Hawke's colours, and clearly shows how the old 
order changes. The Committee have undoubtedly acted for 
the best interests of cricket within its present limitations, though 
even thus they have not been able to obtain the desired class of 
amateur talent, and no shadow of reproach can be implied by 
this statement of fact, but it emphasises the necessity for fresh 
developments to meet contemporary exigencies. 

If M.C.C. is thus confronted with difficulties, some county com- 
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mittees have far harder obstacles to tackle, It may be advanced 
that the public do not care, but those who have the interests of 
English sport at heart do, and many professionals object to 
coming out of a separate gate and to be regarded as inferior to 
some who are believed to be receiving more emolument and 
enjoy the free run of the pavilion. What I would suggest is 
the complete abolition of all distinction between amateur and 
professional. There should then be no objection to any one 
receiving remuneration over and above bare expenses, whilst 
those who did not desire need not claim it. All are equal on 
the cricket field. Let them be equal off the field so far as cricket 
is concerned, a very easy thing in these democratic days. My 
proposal would entail the abolition of Gentlemen v. Players, 
which now often belies its name and can only be regarded as 
an exhibition game ; for example, the Players at Lord’s have not 
always been permitted a fast bowler. Possibly a little readjust- 
ment of touring arrangements might be entailed, but ground 
bowlers still could have a section of the pavilion set apart for 
them, and against trivial drawbacks would be set a standard of 
honesty which would be in accord with the finest traditions 
of our finest game. 

This may be regarded as having a moral rather than an active 
effect on first-class cricket, which is also severely suffering from 
the monotony of modern play. A game to which three days 
is allotted and which, despite declarations, has throughout 
been foreshadowed to end in a draw, can provide little sport. 
«« There never was any prospect of obtaining a decisive result ” 
is a mournful epitaph too ofien pronounced. Every summer 
there are a number of matches in which each side has taken 
a day to score some four or five hundred runs. Then 
comes the inevitable declaration at a perfectly safe moment, 
after which the regular bowlers are rested and the rest of the 
proceedings are not serious. To obviate this débacle of cricket 
a trial might be given to the system of points adopted in the 
second-class county competition, which allows two for a deci- 
sion on the first innings, and three for a win outright, to which 
should be added the further permission to enforce the declara- 
tion at any time. 

It has been thought that the publication of the weekly 
averages has something to say to the slowness of contemporary 
batting, but it must be borne in mind that nowadays cricket 
appears slower than was formerly the case, because the wickets 
are better. Indeed, contemporary batsmen are hopelessly at 
sea on wickets which Lord Harris or Richard Daft would 
have thcroughly appreciated. A miserable illustration of this 
was vouchsafed in the second test maich at Lord's jast June, 
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when twenty-five thousand spectators were doomed to watch 
the very cream of our national run-getters take a whole day to 
compile 258 on a slow, easy wicket. Even a courteous oppo- 
nent like Mr. Laver cannot forbear observing: “ People were 
disgusted with the over-cautiousness displayed by the English 
batsmen.” I venture to say that it will be a long time before 
first-class cricket recovers from that exhibition. 

Although cricket has long been run on an increasingly finan- 
cial basis, numbers of pavilion-mongers until recently would 
announce that they did not care what was thought by the 
public who planked down their sixpences. It is becoming 
quite another matter now that the public is staying away. The 
men in the crowd are more impatient and irritable than was 
formerly the case. One instance was the demonstration at 
Leyton against Mr. A. H. Hornby, for most properly stone- 
walling, which caused stumps to be prematurely drawn. At 
the first Test Match at Nottingham the crowd not only hooted 
Mr. Armstrong for bowling according to his leg theory, but 
yelled at him as he was about to deliver the ball. Encourage- 
ment was no doubt given to them by Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
kicking at the balls and sitting on his bat when Hayward was 
receiving Mr. Armstrong’s bowling at the other end. In the 
third Test Match not only did the Yorkshire crowd at Leeds 
“ guy” Mr. Armstrong, but the over-cautious play of Mr, Fry 
and Hayward was ironically received, and there was an enor- 
mous subsequent falling-off in the attendance on the last day, 
It is as well to remember that at Brighton Mr. Fry had to 
threaten to take his men off the field because the visiting side 
was “ barracked” for playing what was the right game under the 
circumstances. None of these instances were calculated to 
increase the popularity of first-class cricket among those pre- 
sent. It is also to the point to recall that in 1902, when Messrs. 
Darling and Noble were on the defensive for the Australians v. 
Middlesex, a section of the crowd whistled The Dead March 
in “ Saul.” 

Without entering into the ethics of the game, there is no 
doubt that the average spectator “does not call it cricket” 
when a man is bowling so avowedly off the wicket that no 
part of the person of the wicket-keeper needs to be behind the 
stumps, this bowling being sent down with the purpose of 
being practically out of the batsman’s reach; nor is it any 
better when it is wide on the leg-side, whilst even worse is the 
way in which some prominent batsmen deliberately play the 
ball with their legs instead of their bats, The exhibition 
which concluded the Eton v. Harrow match last July was a 
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practical demonstration of how the game should zot be 
played, the last Etonian batsmen leaving off-balls alone or 
playing with their legs, whilst the Harrovians, by persistently 
bowling off the wicket, probably cost their school the match. 

Bad fielding is another reason why the game is losing popu- 
larity. Catches have, of course, always been missed and 
always will be—that is part of the human element which can 
never be eliminated from the game. But whereas wicket- 
keeping has enormously improved with the corresponding 
improvement in the ground, fielding has not only not shown 
the same relative advance, but has positively deteriorated. 
Leyton had until this summer become one of those abominably 
model grounds on which it is difficult for the bowler to get 
the ball bail high, and yet the county secretary, Mr. O. R. 
Borradaile, is my authority for stating that fifteen chances were 
dropped off Reeves alone in the last two fixtures of 1903, and 
he did not advance this as ari exceptional case, Five men now 
bowl specially for catches where one did in the eighties, and 
the effect of persistent misses is as detrimental to them as 
it is vexatious to the spectator. Nor is the ground-fielding 
even as consistently good to-day as it used to be on the old 
bad pitches. It is possible to enumerate the good fielding 
sides very tersely, and be it noted that no side which fields 
smartly long lacks general appreciation. 

It has been further suggested that a reason for the falling 
off in popularity of first-class cricket is to be found in the 
absence of stars of the first magnitude, and that this summer Dr. 
W.G. Grace in his prime, Mr, A. G, Steel, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
Lohmann, and Peate had no successors of the same calibre. 
“Get bowlers like Richardson and Lockwood to confront 
batsmen like Stoddart and O’Brien and you will not hear 
much of cricket losing attractiveness.” But without drawing 
any comparison between past and present, it is certain that 
the worship of the cricketer, among schovlboys for example, 
has never been greater than to-day. There is also a more 
remarkable ebb in Australian cricket than in ours; but this is 
only a temporary incident, for new masters of the craft are 
sure to arise, and the development of swerve-bowling promises 
plenty of interesting exponents, 

It is, of Course, easy to hamper cricket by over-legislation, 
and it is also a fact that some cricketers engaged in first-class 
matches deeply resent any criticism not made by a prominent 
player, past or present—on which theory no one ought to 
criticise a singer who has not himself sung on a concert 
platform, nor must any one become a dramatic critic until he 
has himself achieved a theatrical failure—which is obviously 
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absurd. Asa matter of fact, the looker-on sees much more 
of the game than the player, and the proof of this is to be 
found in the fact that only half a dozen of the fifty or sixty 
who combine active participation in first-class cricket with 
journalism on the subject are able to carry any weight in the 
latter department. Indeed, the inept and fatuous writings 
which have been perpetrated by some who had no other claim 
to rush into print except that they played cricket, has done no 
inconsiderable damage to its popularity. 

In addition to the suggestions already made for the abolition 
of differences between amateurs and professionals, as well as 
for the prevention of drawn games, a plea must be entered for 
brighter cricket. That spirited declaration by the Middlesex 
captain leaving Essex two hours and three-quarters in which 
to get 254 runs, which were obtained with twenty-five minutes 
to spare, was worth a hundred tame draws. If chances had 
been held the result would have been different, but that declar- 
ation was in the true spirit of sport. To take some risk in 
order to convert a certain draw intoa possible victory is acting 
on the principle by which Napoleon gained his triumphs. In 
advocating brighter cricket all round, mere playing to the 
gallery is not intended. The Australians over-did bright batting, 
but their tours are avowedly commercial speculations, and 
they reaped their reward by drawing crowds wherever they 
went, for their spirited way of meeting the ball gave genuine 
pleasure. 

There can be little question that if it be desirable to arrest 
first-class cricket from continuing on the down-grade, the above 
proposals or counter-ones of similar importance must be 
adopted. To those of us who have a positive passion for 
cricket, it seems almost impossible that it should endure serious 
decadence, so attractive ought it to be, so splendidly can it 
develop the best physical and moral attributes. Must all these 
advantages be nullified by the over-pressure and comparative 
tameness of contemporary first-class matches? The optimist 
may say the phase is temporary, but, on the other hand, irre- 
trievable opportunities may be lost, and golf never before 
exerted such wide sway. Recollect, too, that archery was once 
quite as prevalent in England as cricket is to-day. If those 
within the charmed circle do not reform the present tendencies 
of first-class cricket, the public will stay away in increasing 
numbers, and the next generation will have just ground for 
complaining that we have not properly handed on the game 
our fathers bequeathed to us, and from which we have derived 
inestimable pleasure, 

HOME GORDON, 


CANADA AFTER TWENTY YEARS* 


IT is twenty years since I turned my steps towards the Southern 
Seas from the land where I spent my boyhood, During that 
time I have visited the Dominion at intervals for very brief 
periods, the longest of them being that of 1890, when I saw the 
country from Rimouski to Nanaimo, and renewed my relations 
with “the better half of the American continent” after a five 
years’ absence in England, Australia, and the Islands of the 
South. That is the only occasion in which I have seen Canada 
in summer time in twenty years, until this year. Previously it 
had been my fortune to find myself on the old trails in early 
spring, in late autumn, or in winter-time. 

The year 1905 must ever be memorable to me for a new and 
thrilling impression of a great and beautiful country, of an 
ardent, practical and an idealistic people. From the hour 
when the Jichen-covered coast of Newfoundland, with a pro- 
cession of icebergs of exquisite architecture and primeval white- 
ness, met my eye on August 8th last, till the autumn afternoon 
when I left behind me in the sunset light the faintly-tinted 
heights of the Ottawa river, and pulled away towards the blue 
hills of Vermont, ex route to New York, I saw one long pano- 
rama of beauty, the richness of a land fulfilling its long-tried 
promise, At Dorval, at Murray Bay, at Lachine, upon Mount 
Royal, in the Niagara peninsula, at Georgian Bay, a hundred 
times Matthew Arnold’s words came to me: 

Ere the passing hours go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, memory! 

The same sentiment had an iteration at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, at Keewatin and Kenora, at Regina, at Calgary, 
at Edmonton, at Strathcona, by the St. Lawrence, on the Sas- 
katchewan, 

WESTERN DEVELOPMENT.— Periodical visits to Canada, a study 
of the Press, had given me knowledge—or information, rather— 

*An address delivered, in an abbreviated form, under the auspices of the 


Victoria League at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on November 8, 1905, Lord 
Strathcona, the High Commissioner for Canada, in the chair. 
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as to progress during the past twenty years; but my journeyacross 
the continent this past summer was a revelation. Since 1890, 
Canada has emerged from practical isolation into open-eyed con- 
tact with outside interests, with markets in four of the seven seas, 
She has a successful line of steamers from Vancouver to Japan, 
she has opened up trade directly with Mexico and South Africa, 
and she has a steamship line running to Australia. So far back 
as 1886 I welcomed to Australia Canada’s first commercial 
agent. What a change since then! In 18g0 there were prac- 
tically but two railways in all the great West—the Canadian 
Pacific transcontinental line, an imperial asset, a belt of empire, 
and a line running from Winnipeg southward to St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie; and, as a habit of mind, one kept thinking 
always of only these two lines running at right angles to each 
other. One was accustomed to think of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as carrying the wheat of the West, over journeys of 
hundreds of miles, till it emptied the food of the people into 
the waiting ships in the Atlantic. But a score of lines have 
been built meanwhile, are feeding the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
are tapping a wide area of country-—Manitoba, Keewatin, the 
Saskatchewan ; and a line in the United States from the Sault 
cuts across thecontinent diagonally, joining the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Moose Jaw. In the same way the Canada Northern 
has cut its way up from Port Arthur at the head of Lake 
Superior through the Saskatchewan Valley to Prince Albert 
and on to Edmonton, far up into the country which twenty 
years ago was believed to be beyond the limit of develop- 
ment—what the Australians would call the “ never-never 
land.’ The Canada Northern is now building the last hun- 
dred miles of its line. It sweeps through a valley, always 
known to be rich and wonderfully fertile, so far as the Sas- 
katchewan is concerned, and now proved by experiment to 
be, where Alberta is concerned, a region where fall wheat 
can be grown with great success, so belying the declarations 
of the pseudo-scientific pessimists who declared it a non-wheat 
producing area, and therefore of little value. 

The Canada Northern, which already has five branches, 
nears the completion of its line to Edmonion in different cir- 
cumstances from that which attended the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The building of the last hundred 
miles of the Canadian Pacific was attended with an anxiety 
almost tragic to its owners and promoters, with the pos- 
sible downfall of a Government and a commercial crisis in 
the country, which would have thrown it back fifty years. 
Every one connected with the Canadian Pacific Ratlway had 
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sunk his all into it. There was a great number of people who 
had no belief in it, who only saw a vast region half-arid, with 
an insignificant population, and production practically mz/, and 
few facilities for civilised settlement. 

The truth was that the Great West was not understood. 
Agriculture was practised by the pioneers as in the East: soil 
and climate had not been studied, and there were hundreds 
of thousands in Canada who still believed that half of the 
North-West was merely a wedge of the great American desert, 
as it was called, unproductive, and without the prospect of 
maintaining a population. Some day, perhaps, the story of 
those days in connection with the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific will be written. If it ever is written, and the truth is 
told, it will be realised that, to the indomitable courage of 
three or four men and the political sagacity of one man a 
great country was saved disaster. Had the promoters of the 
Canadian Pacific been defeated in their last struggle to finance 
their railway, Canada, in sheer helplessness, poverty and dis- 
union, would have been the subject of an annexation move- 
ment difficult to have stemmed. How the situation was saved 
a few know; but it will be the future historian who will tell. 
I shall not. ' 

But if you will take a railway map of Canada now, and 
look at the North-West, particularly Manitoba and the Sas- 
katchewan, you will see that there is a gridiron of railways 
representing a development which is marked in the year 1905 
by the production of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, in value 
representing between twelve to fourteen millions of pounds to 
the country, together with the living wage of every man in it. 
I shall presently have to touch upon agriculture and the 
agricultural prospects of the North-West. I shall not dwell 
upon them now. 

Travelling from the extreme East to the extreme West I 
was struck by the immense improvement in railway construc- 
tion in the road-bed of the two great railways in Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk, and especially the 
immense improvement in the rolling-stock and the road-bed 
of the Grand Trunk. It is equal, so far as its road-bed is 
concerned, to the best in England. I am glad to congratulate 
the President of the Grand Trunk Railway, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, upon an improvement in the Grand Trunk system 
almost unbelievable in the last twelve years. It has developed 
from a doubtful second-class line to a first-class line, admir- 
ably administered, and offering every comfort. The Grand 
Trunk, which was the first great railway Canada had, and 
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suffered from that slow and disappointing progress of the 
country, is more nearly connected with the history of the 
Dominion than any other. It represents the pioneer period. 
It was the first important railway in the country ; to-day it is 
one among 172 lines and branch lines, and with its new trans- 
continental line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, it will still share the 
first position with the Canadian Pacific. 

Upon the Grand Trunk, between Toronto and North Bay at 
Georgian Bay, one passes through what is now known as New 
Ontario, a region believed, until lately, to be of no value. 
Increasing years bring to us the knowledge that prophecy 
is a poor profession, badly paid if paid by results, Your 
only true prophet is he who gets paid beforehand. 
New Ontario is a_ living condemnation of all prophets, 
major and minor. Sterile valleys have suddenly developed 
into a fertile clay belt of 16,000,000 acres, lying between 
limestone ridges, certain of effective and prosperous settlement ; 
and now silver makes its appearance at Cobalt, and the line 
which was thought to be a white elephant to the Grand Trunk 
will, it is believed, become a means of benefiting the British 
shareholder. For it must be remembered that every penny 
of the Grand Trunk is owned in England, where the faith of 
the shareholders in some bygone days was tried to the utmost. 
The same faith stands a chance of being fully rewarded. It 
has removed mountains of despair in the past. 

It was at North Bay that, towards the end of August, I 
joined the Canadian Pacific in the company of the Prime 
Minister, and his Excellency the Governor-General, who has 
been winning golden opinions by his keen and sympathetic 
appreciation of life in the Dominion, by his true perception 
of the thought and character of the people. In Earl Grey is 
to be found the instinct of the Greater Briton, who, trained in 
Africa, develops in Canada. 

The journey from North Bay to Fort William and Port 
Arthur by the Canadian Pacific Railway is not one which 
would be taken strictly for pleasure. It is not a farming 
country. It is not beautiful to the eye. It has been con- 
demned by most prophets ; and yet, as the country develops, 
it will probably be found that even this section will contribute, 
through minerals, its due share to the prosperity of the 
country. Fort William and Port Arthur, however, at the head 
of Lake Superior, have the beginning of a new life. I can 
see nothing to prevent these places from becoming as great 
as Chicago. Lying as they do but a few miles apart, they 
will assuredly become one great entrepot—the metropolis of 
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the West. The reasons for thinking so are simple and con- 
vincing. The grain that pours down from Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Alberta is distributed at Winnipeg, and at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and at Lake Superior is put upon 
great ships to be conveyed to the East. Few people realise 
that there are over a thousand miles of waterway from Port 
Arthur to the sea. Some idea of what those waterways mean 
may be judged from the fact that if to-day no more water were 
to pour into the great Western lakes or seas, Niagara would 
still run for a hundred years at its present rate of flow. It is 
unbelievable, but it is a scientific statement; accurate, if not 
convincing. I think that British money spent in the develop- 
ment of Port Arthur and Fort William, where there now are 
two railways—and where the first sod of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was turned by the Prime Minister on the journey I took 
with him to the West, will bring a sound return, I cannot 
conceive of British money being put into South America while 
the country with the greatest agricultural and commercial 
potentialities in the world is open for investment, under a 
British administration, with sound laws and a population 
increasing through immigration alone at the rate of 150,000 
a year. 

INCREASE IN WEALTH.—I have heard men argue about 
the advantage of a commercial alliance or reciprocity 
between Great Britain and Canada, and the figures quoted 
in relation to the controversy have been capable of a 
variety of exposition; but I have never heard any one 
who knew the facts question the figures relating to the 
material progress of Canada. There is one kind of ac- 
counting about which there can be no controversy—that 
balance-sheet which shows at the end of the year whether a 
business has made or lost money. Well, in the years which I 
have taken for my general review and comparison, the final 
balance-sheet of Canada shows a record truly remarkable. 
I was unable to get the figures for 1885 in the time at my dis- 
posal, but taking the period from 1881 to 1905—that is, 
twenty-four years—I venture upon a few statistics which, to 
the student of Empire, should be as interesting as the study of 
his own income at the end of a successful year. 

In 1881 the exports of home-produce, including mines, 
fisheries, forests, animal products, agricultural produce, manu- 
factures, &c., were valued at over £16,000,000; to-day they are 
valued at over £39,000,000, There were 7,000 miles of railway 
in operation then, and there are 20,000 miles in operation now ; 
7,000,000 of passengers were carried then ; 24,000,000 are 
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carried now. Something over twelve million tons of freight were 
carried in 1881 ; 48,000,000 of tons were carried in 1904 ; the | 
earnings of the railways were five millions and a half then ; they 
are 20 millions now. Paid-up bank capital then was under 
£12,000,000 ; to-day it is over £16,000,000. The deposits 
in the bank were under £17,000,000 ; to-day they are over 
484,000,000. The deposits in the savings banks were under five 
millions then ; they are 17 millions now. The depositors were 
17,000 then ; there are 215,000 now. The premiums from life 
insurances were £600,000 then ; they are nearly {4,000,000 
now. These are thé proportions in even numbers. 

It must be remembered that that progress was made with a 
very small increase to the population—not more than 25 per 
cent. ; showing a successful application of energy in keeping 
with the resources of the country, and with the spirit of 
British enterprise. During that time the manufacturing life of 
the country has developed from practically nothing. Previous 
to the Eighties the tall chimneys were few, and were likely to 
become fewer ; but the struggle for commercial independence 
of the United States and the determined application of a 
national policy gave such an impetus to manufacture that to-day 
the manufacturing output of the country is within a few millions 
of dollars of the value of the agricultural output. A natural 
balance is being acquired between agriculture and industry, 
which is a sure guarantee against lack of employment. There 
is no lack of employment in Canada. There is, on the 
other hand, a great and continuous need for the unskilled 
worker—for the agricultural labourer. No man need be 
idle there, and few are idle, There are no poor-houses in 
the land. 

Two NEw PRovINCES.—I was present with the Governor- 
General and the Prime Minister of Canada at the inauguration 
of the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, at which 
was given to the two provinces, representing 500,000 square 
miles of territory, legislative autonomy within the limits set 
down by the British North America Act of 1867. It would be 
impossible to forget the thrilling nature of those experiences to 
the imagination. They represent a progress and a possibility 
that confounds the stay-at-home Briton. Albertaor Saskatchewan 
is each five times as large as the State of New York ; as Ontario 
is larger than the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsy]l- 
vania, South Carolina, Florida, and Ohio combined, and larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland by 100,000 square miles ; and 
British Columbia and Quebec are larger still. This is not my 
own Calculation. It is the calculation of a New York news- 
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paper looking with envious eyes on the North, and it was a New 
York paper which said, in September last :—“ The old figure 
used to be of America as a bounteous loaf-giver feeding the 
world. That picture of her is fading before our eyes. A great 
change has come. It is not alone that the tide of production 
slackens, it is that consumption grows even more rapidly. It 
is not wholly due to a smallish yield that we exported more 
fruits to Great Britain than of wheat to all the world last year, 
we shipped more value of cotton cloth than of flour.” 

Fifteen years ago when I crossed British North America to 
the Pacific, Edmonton had a population of about 300 people ; 
to-day there is a population of between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand. It is far up in what was once thought to be an arctic 
land, a frost-bitten region ; impossible to settlers and to cultiva- 
tion. There was no railway then. To-day a branch of the Cana- 
dian Pacific connects it with Calgary and runs through a region 
ranking in fertility and beauty with some of the counties of 
England. It was on this line that I saw wheat grown near 
Red Deer, at fifty bushels to the acre. The country looks 
both civilised and settled. There are public buildings at 
Edmonton worthy of a great provincial city of England. There 
are six banks, two daily newspapers, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s store alone cost £15,000, while the best lots 
were selling at 300 dollars a foot. In the south of the new 
province is Calgary, a railway junction, a manufacturing town 
with electric railways, and a thriving, pushing population ; 
while further south still is a country where winter only begins 
in December, and lasts six weeks, and where settlers are crowding 
in to take up land in that dry salubrious climate. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway has projected and is carrying out a great 
irrigation scheme in Alberta ; but if the latest experiments in 
agriculture, which promise to be permanently successful, become 
general in all that vast territory which was partly condemned in 
a late Blue-book published by the British Board of Trade, an 
irrigation scheme will not be indispensable to the development 
of the country. Three years ago 83,o00 bushels of fall wheat 
were grown in Southern Alberta ; in 1905 there were produced 
2,000,000 bushels. It will be given over to the production of 
fall wheat. Already, however, 150 miles of irrigated lands in 
Southern Alberta have attracted a great number of American 
settlers, and a settlement of Mormons has solved the problem 
of the growth of beetroot and the manufacture of beetroot 
sugar. 

Edmonton, once the Ultima Thule, is now only the gate- 
way to what may become a greater North than its own, for 
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the Peace River and the Athabasca country and Alberta itself 
are warmed by the Chinook winds, and have not the hard 
winter climate of Manitoba. Five hundred miles beyond 
Edmonton, at Fort Vermillion, there is a flour mill built by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in a district where fruits and 
many kinds of grain grow freely, with a longer day if, how- 
ever, a shorter summer than is found further South. But for 
Edmonton, it is destined to be a great city—an entrepot for the 
North, which will distribute for China and Japan on the one 
side, and for England on the other, wheat for their needs. 
To-day it does a business of £200,000 a year in furs alone. 
I know of no more beautiful site for a city than the towns of 
Edmonton and Strathcona, on either side of the great Saskat- 
chewan river, destined to become one great city. English 
capital has its opportunity there also. There is no reason 
why the Americans should reap the reward of increased values 
which will come when the Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Canada Northern have, by providing facilities for transporta- 
tion, helped to make Edmonton another Toronto. 

What struck one most of all, as one went through the 
country from Quebec to Edmonton, was the complete absence 
of poverty, such as we know it, and of the senile old-age. The 
West particularly seemed to be a country of young men ; 
political leaders younger than Lord Hugh Cecil; mayors 
hardly out of their teens; managers of financial con- 
cerns whose youth would be an object of suspicion in this 
country. I know of no country in the world where the young 
are listened to with such respect, and where they accept the 
homage with so much complacency. It was different twenty 
years ago. The life then was in the main uninspired, not to 
say dull, save for a few whose minds were reaching to great 
national ends. The enthusiast ventured upon prophecy, but 
the young man went abroad. Between 1865 and 1895 about 
2,000,000 of Canadians found their way to the United States, 
drawn there by the rush of population, attracted by those 
wider opportunities to be found where there is an overflow of 
capital and an energy seeking a thousand directions for the 
application of that capital. 

Little capital was going into Canada then; little being 
applied. The stalwart, reliable, healthy qualities of the 
Canadian, nurtured in frugality, strengthened by adversity, 
straightened by sobriety, made him a formidable competitor in 
the field of American development. To-day the Canadian is 
going back to his own country, and the boy growing up in 
Canada has caught the spirit of progress infused by a large and 
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confident patriotism, which has found its opportunity in the 
agricultural development of the West, in the expansion of rail- 
ways, in manufacturing industry, in financial and commercial 
enterprise, and in the field of mineral development. Mineral 
development was scarcely spoken of except by a few specula- 
tive persons twenty years ago ; to-day it has become a potent 
factor. Money is coming in, has come in, to develop the coal- 
fields of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Alberta, Nanaimo, and 
Crow’s Nest Pass. Indeed, in some cases capital from outside 
has been put in too expansively, in haste to develop quickly, 
as is shown in the Dominion Iron and Steel Companies’ Works 
at Cape Breton, and in the Algoma Steel Works at Sault Ste. 
Marie. But the gold-mining industry of British Columbia has 
developed steadily and satisfactorily, and such towns as Sandon, 
Rossland, Three Forks, New Denver and Kaslo represent a 
legitimate and sound development, and offer substantial evi- 
dence that careless investment of British money in other 
quarters of British Columbia is no reflection upon the re- 
sources of the country. The aluminium works at Shawinigan, 
the nickel mines at Sudbury, the coke furnaces at Comox give 
warrant for the faith of the first French settlers who, as far 
back as 1737, established iron furnaces at St. Maurice, Hull, 
and elsewhere. The new Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, on its 
journey of over 3500 miles from Monckton, New Brunswick, 
to Port Simpson on the Pacific, will pass through a region in 
Quebec highly suggestive of mineral development, the northern 
side of which expert geologists declare has plentiful iron ore, 
and forests in which lie fortunes from the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. Then, on througha country, in the growing towns 
of which Prince Albert is chief, another possible metropolis, 
rich with paying gold—the gold of wheat in the ear at thirty to 
fotty bushels to the acre ; and on into the Rockies, where the 
earth will give the railway for its own purposes—and for 
mineral and other enterprises—stcam coal and coke. 

Linked with these mineral possibilities there is another extra- 
ordinary development which will place Canada in a position to 
compete in industrial production and in the cheapness of 
municipal enterprise with any other country in the world. The 
water-power of Canada is almost beyond calculation. Niagara 
is being utilised by three Canadian and two American companies 
to give power for industrial purposes and lighting for the cities 
of Ontario. The three Canadian companies alone represent 
675,000 horse-power in process of development. Shawinigan 
Falls already supply Montreal, eighty miles distant, with lighting 
and power at £3 per horse-power. The falls formed by the 
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waters of Lake Superior flowing into the Ste. Marie River at 
Sault Ste. Marie, offer in that section immense opportunities. 
Shawinigan will yet be the centre of great industrial enterprise. 
It has already launched successfully pulp mills and aluminium 
works. With such water-power, Canada offers an unrivalled 
opportunity for successful investment of capital, as, for instance, 
in pulp mills and paper mills. There are already forty paper mills 
in Canada, and pulp mills are springing up as at Shawinigan, and 
on the Saguenay, the beginnings of an industry which should 
make a great appeal to Great Britain and to British capitalists, 
realising, as we should, that here is a new and certain source of 
wealth in the Canadian forest, and particularly in Quebec. No 
better indication of the reward that attends judicious investment 
in Canada can be found than in the success of the Canada 
Northern Railway, which received a guarantee from the Govern- 
ment for its fixed charges, and yet at the end of the first year 
was able to pay for those fixed charges from its earnings. In 
present and future days, Canadian railways, such as the Canada 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, will not have to do the 
work of inducement and advertisement which the development 
of a country demands ; the population is ready for them now, 
is growing day by day, and gives them instant, and will give 
plentiful traffic. 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY.—No better object-lesson in 
the development of the Dominion can be got than by looking 
at the time-table of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It was 
opened twenty years ago. At that time stations were not many. 
There were only a few familiar names. Those names are still 
familiar—Keewatin, Rat Portage, La Prairie, Winnipeg, Bran- 
don, Regina, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Banff, Vancouver. A myriad 
of other names have emerged from the fertile wastes, and there 
are now no less than 190 stations upon the Canadian Pacific 
from Port Arthur to Vancouver. At the most important of 
these are the vast elevators in which the wheat of the farmer is 
stored by the grain broker or middleman, or the railway pro- 
prietary itself, and are indications of the wealth that lies on 
either side of the line. But every little village is an indication 
not of its own inherent prosperity—for it has none of itself— 
but of the prosperity of the country beyond and behind ; sober 
yet swift progress through the energies of a sober and swift 
people. During the summer and autumn months the Canadian 
Pacific Railway often runs a train in three or four sections, so 
heavy is the traffic, both passenger and freight. I was told by 
an official of the Canadian Pacific in Montreal that a new 
freight truck was turned out in its works in the pro- 
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vince of Quebec every twenty minutes. I know of no more 
certain evidence of development. The Canadian Pacific does 
not spend its money recklessly. It has had sane management 
behind it. There were makeshift station buildings at first 
until progress warranted better. The road-bed in many places 
was bad, because the first and chief object of the Company was 
to give facilities for transport. Steadily the station property has 
increased in importance, in character and value, and everywhere 
on the line will now be found—since great profits permit—the 
improvement of the road-bed. 

The Canadian Pacific was the barometer of the West ; the 
success of the West meant its success, and its policy of giving 
away land, as the Government gave it away, has only served 
to increase the value of that which they have not given away. 
It was a long game—the game which the Government of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific have played in connection 
with the North-West, but it has been played well. Twenty 
years has seen towns and cities spring up out of the waste, seen 
the wilderness made to blossom like the rose. Of all that I 
saw of the development of Canada, nothing was so suggestive, 
so full of proof of progress and promise, as the vast unfenced 
spaces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, covered by a 
golden sea of ripened or ripening wheat ; a yellow splendour, 
in which here and there in the wide prospect great columns of 
smoke rose up—the straw and chaff from the huge steam 
threshers which turned those plains of waving wheat into gold. 
Many times on that journey to the Rockies I wished that I 
could have brought with me to see “the promise of the land, 
the hope of the year,” my six hundred colleagues of the 
Imperial Parliament. Little Englandism could have short life 
in that Empire of the West, where Nature, however insistent 
that you should learn her local idiosyncrasies, is also prodigal 
in her return for the solicitude with which you have studied 
and humoured her. She has insisted that you should learn 
when to sow and how to sow, that you be not disappointed in 
your reaping. Frost, the enemy, in time becomes frost the 
friend, nourishing the soil and nurturing the young plant 
which struck its roots down to the hard earth fearlessly. In 
the old days the farmer waited till the frost was all out of the 
ground before he sowed his wheat, with the result that before 
it was ripe the early autumn frosts caught it. Now he sows 
when the frost is four inches out of the ground, and the 
slowly melting ice beneath moistens and strengthens the young 
shoot, in the early spring, so that it has shot up inches high 
before summer comes, 
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Is there anything more beautiful to the human eye than 
“corn in the ear”—than the fulness of that first industry 
which the world knew? It has no look of materialism even 
at forty bushels to the acre and ninety cents per bushel! 
Even when most successful it looks more human, less material 
than a woollen mill, a foundry, or a glass factory, or even a 
distillery. It gives national character, strength, force and 
steadiness ; it gives national physique, staying power, propor- 
tion, and the primary elements of beauty; it forms a reliable 
basis for all calculation of the national wealth; it is the 
foundation of industrial enterprise, for from the demands of 
the farmer comes the industrialist to supply them. And the 
farmer in Canada has become potent during the past twenty 
years. Co-operation and scientific education have played 
their part, and railways have played their part, and new blood 
has played its part, and the farmer has come to realise that he 
is no longer at the mercy of the tariffs of the United States, 
and that all he produces has a certain market across the seas. 
The price he gets for all general farm produce is fifty per cent. 
and seventy-five per cent. higher than he got twenty years ago. 
In other words, Canada has grown wealthier, wages have gone 
up, labour costs more, progress has sent up rents in towns 
and cities, most of what the Canadian consumer imports costs 
more because of the increasing cost of living in the exporting 
countries ; and the Canadian farmer has the benefit, for his 
prices have gone up out of all proportion to the increased cost 
of living. 

Canada offers an example to England in the matter of 
agricultural education. I shall refer to general education 
later, but at this point agricultural education has such a 
relation to the development of the North-West that a reference 
here is appropriate. Undoubtedly, scientific education in 
agriculture has been the real solvent of the problem of 
development in the North-West. There are in Canada five 
Agricultural Colleges ; the most important at Guelph, where 
experiments are carried on and students are taught at a cost 
to the State of £12,000 a year, while the establishment itself 
cost £100,000. There is another at Truro, Nova Scotia ; 
there is one at L’Assomption, and at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, 
there is the School of Practical Science at Toronto, while in 
the North-West Territory at Indian Head, as at two other 
points, the Dominion Government have established experi- 
mental farms, the working of which has been a boon beyond 
Calculation to the vast wheat-growing areas. Expert knowledge 
to the Western farmer is a thing beyond price. When it is 
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remembered that Manitoba alone has a greater wheat-growing 
area than the whole 46,000,000 acres under cultivation in the 
United States, the importance of scientific experiment is not 
to be ‘over-estimated. Already Canada produces nearly one- 
fifth of what is produced in the United States, and she 
has still 250,000,000 acres of the finest agricultural 
land in the world to be settled. As that settlement in- 
creases the 20,000 miles of railways she now possesses 
will develop to thirty, forty, and fifty thousand miles. 
That will be a good thing for Canada, and it should be a 
good thing for England, if she will divert the stream of 
her investment from other channels to this reservoir of wealth. 
EMIGRATION.—Fortunately emigration is being diverted. 
The population we have sent to the United States represents 
now many millions of people. A few years ago there was 
very little British emigration into Canada; more Americans 
poured into the country than British born. To-day, the 
advantage is with the British, This year’s report shows that 
55913 entered the country from the United Kingdom, while 
42,918 entered from the United States for settlement, while in 
1903 the British entering numbered 41,792 and the Americans 
49,473. In the investment of British money, sure of a sound 
return, and British emigrants sure of success—if they are 
diligent, sober, and industrious—we will have a closer and 
closer association, a deeper and deeper knowledge of each 
other, The commercial letter, in relation to common interests, 
is a powerful factor towards political union—I mean political 
in the higher sense—of common policy upon Imperial things. 
The only hold the United States ever had upon Canada lay in 
the quick appreciation that the American has had of the 
Opportunities which Canada offers for investment. He has 
been willing to take risks, knowing that in new countries risks 
must be taken ; but he has realised that it is safer to take risks 
in a country offering indications of unlimited, if undeveloped, 
resources, than in countries with more developed resources 
and bad or uncertain Government behind, as in South 
America. The American has taken up vast quantities of land 
in Canada ; great companies have been formed, and American 
financiers are themselves emigration agents for emptying their 
own country of the best blood, and pouring it into Canada. 
When one remembers that only about five per cent. of the 
arable land of Western Canada has been taken up, some idea 
may be formed of how much immigration is needed to develop 
the country. The Dominion Government gave away nearly 
4,000,000 acres last year, and they can continue to give away 
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four times as much yearly for another twenty years, and then 
not have exhausted their estate. Twenty years ago Canada 
was satisfied if she got an immigration of under 10,000 a year ; 
to-day she takes 150,000, and distributes them with ease and 
without danger to the individual, in spite of severe winters 
and all the hardships of pioneering. The administration of 
the Lands Department and the Immigration Department of 
Canada is probably the best in the world—the most scientific, 
carefully managed and thorough. Thousands of immigrants 
are handled daily in the summer months with great ease, and 
without much hardship to the newcomers. Precision, com- 
mand of detail and co-operation between the Lands and 
Immigration Departments, under the control of the Minister 
of the Interior, gives a general organisation of great elasticity 
and effectiveness. The processes of recruiting immigrants in 
Great Britain and on the Continent are skilful, careful and not 
sensational. 

When I lived in Hertfordshire fifteen years ago, I was 
greatly struck by seeing upon the commons of the villages 
great vans filled with Canadian fruits, vegetables and grains 
on exhibition. That was the way the Canadian Government 
started its propaganda. To it was added a well-organised 
lecture system, which steadily educated the people of the 
United Kingdom to an understanding of the inducements 
Canada offers. So that, when at last the impulse came to a 
swifter development of the North-West, the response from 
this country was almost instant. It represented an accumu- 
lated interest. The problems of soil and climate were hardly 
solved in their broader aspects until a few years ago. There 
are problems still in process of solution, but they are being 
solved, and the best testimony to the solution lies in the extra- 
ordinary output of wheat during the last few years. 

There is one factor absent from the development of immi- 
gration into Canada from the United Kingdom. That is, the 
co-operation of this Government. I do not know that State- 
aided emigration—in the way of contribution from the public 
Treasury to assist in the payment of passages of emigrants— 
would be a good thing. Indeed, there are sound reasons for 
not advocating it ; but there could be Government co-opera- 
tion in organising county settlements, or by helping to work 
out some well-digested scheme for the transference of a class 
of people who could become labourers in Canada ; preferably 
farm labourers who, putting in a period of apprenticeship, as 
it were, and getting good wages, at the same time, could 
presently take advantage of the free 160 acres to each settler 
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offered by Government, and become freeholders. There is 
many a man in the North-West to-day who has thousands of 
dollars in the bank who began as a farm labourer. He took 
up his 160 acres of land, got his employer or some one else to 
plough the land foi him, put in his own seed, had it reaped by 
similar means, and halved his returns from his crops, the 
other half going to pay for the ploughing, reaping and thresh- 
ing ; while he was also earning wages as a labourer. This is 
much the same system as existed between the Boer farmer 
and the bywoner, except that the bywoner never became a 
freeholder. And the system did not succeed in South Africa 
because of this fact. A Colony is not the place for tenantry. 
When a man begins life in a new country, he wants to own 
his home and land ; he will be content with nothing less. 

In relation to the emigration of labourers to Canada 
one thing must be kept in mind. Canada does not want, 
and will not have, the scum of our great cities; that 
portion of the submerged tenth which is vicious, idle, helpless 
and of bad physique. I have no doubt that she would give 
facilities for any great philanthropic organisation to work out 
the problem of industrial reclamation in the North-West, but 
she will not give direct facilities to the individual degenerate, to 
that class of man who has not the elements of true citizenship. 
We cannot pour our undigested material of citizenship into that 
young land, where energy, confidence, sobriety, ambition, 
strength of mind, and soundness of character and body are 
the dominant factors. In that virile country the fittest survive, 
and only the fit are needed or welcomed. Why should it be 
otherwise ? Why should our civilisation here demoralise 
masses, and then hand them over to that great new country to 
reclaim ? 

A good deal has been said lately in certain quarters in 
England concerning the bleeding of this country to feed 
Canada with strong men. It must be remembered that those 
who go to Canada now are not State-aided. They are people 
who have the right to choose where in the Empire they shall 
live. The sooner we recognise that, whether we live in New 
Zealand or on the Murray River, or on the Vaal, or by the 
Saskatchewan, we have only gone, as it were, from one room 
to another in the workshop of the Empire, the sooner will a 
true conception of Imperial citizenship be established. 

It is all much simpler than it was twenty years ago. Distance 
has been annihilated. Ona certain Friday I saw Queenstown 
receding in the distance behind me; on the following Tuesday 
I saw the green hills of Newfoundland—so near is Canada now 
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in her expanding, broad-shouldered life to the concentrated, 
highly developed, congested life of this country. Employment 
in this country is not keeping pace with the natural increase of 
births over deaths, With a disproportionate decrease of the 
powers of absorption of labour by our great industrial organi- 
sations, we must choose between one of two things. We 
must increase the power of agriculture and the manu- 
facturing industry to absorb skilled work and the work of the 
unskilled, or offer facilities for the emigration of those who will 
become the submerged tenth if they remain here. 

BRITISH CO-OPERATION.—There is at Westminster an 
Emigration Information Office. It is not greatly used, though 
the information which it files deserves wider distribution. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian Government are 
the real factors in emigration in this country. Our course is 
clear. Either the emigration from this overcrowded field into 
those wide untenanted fields in Canada under the British flag is 
good or it is bad. If it is good it should be part of our national 
policy to develop it, to organise it, to facilitate it. If it is bad 
we should do our utmost to prevent it. There is no via media, 
We should have a national policy in this respect as in many 
others, clearly defined, firmly developed. I have one suggestion 
to make which I trust this Government will consider carefully, 
that it will not put in the pigeon-hole, because, though it be 
pigeon-holed, it will ultimately be carried out through the pressure 
of circumstances ; and it might be done now with credit when 
it is most urgently needed. 

I think there should be at Winnipeg certain officials of this 
Government, whose duty it would be to assist, to instruct, our 
emigrants who arrive there. The Canadian Government does 
its work well, but naturally the official of the Canadian 
Government does not understand our people as an Englishman 
with some experience of Canada would. Necessarily the 
instructions and information given by Canadian officials are more 
or less hasty. A small staff in the summer time, with possibly 
half the number in the winter time, would be a boon to the 
50,000 or 60,000 emigrants who now go yearly from England 
to the Dominion. The small staff could also furnish reports 
to this Government on the condition of the emigrants, and 
general information concerning their progress, upon the 
development of the country, and the change of conditions due 
to progress. Iam not without hope that my suggestion may 
be acted upon by this Government. It might do things more 
unwise—probably has done them. A Blue-book lately pre- 
sented to the Board of Trade upon the question of food supply, 
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and the development of agriculture in the North-West, contains 
a vast deal of information from which any one who knows 
Canada can with some accuracy form his own judgment. That 
judgment might, or might not, be in keeping with the con- 
clusions of the framer of the Report. I only refer to this here, 
because in one of his conclusions the framer of the Report 
doubts that Canada can get the immigration that she needs for 
her development. He throws doubt upon the ability of England 
to supply her yearly with the numbers that are already going 
to her. It would be well to remember that England and 
Ireland have been supplying the United States for the last fifty 
years with scores of thousands of immigrants every year. There 
is no reason to suppose that emigration from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland will decrease with our general increase of popu- 
lation. We send out more emigrants when we have forty-five 
millions than we did when we had thirty-five millions. Now, 
emigration from Great Britain to the United States is steadily 
falling off—it is being diverted to Canada, as an American popu- 
lation is being diverted into Canada. If the Colonies had now 
the millions of Irish, Scotch and English poured into the United 
States, the great railway built in Canada twenty years ago 
would have come a generation sooner, and the Dominion, 
Australia and South Africa would each have had treble the 
populations they have to-day. The truth is, we did not believe 
in these great lands as the complement of these islands—as 
part of a great national scheme of development. We see 
more clearly now. We shall see more clearly still. 

So far as agricultural immigration into the United States is 
concerned, it will soon be finished. The American Statistical 
Bureau at Washington stated a short time ago that the first and 
the second-best wheat lands in the United States had all been 
utilised, that the third-best land had been taken up, that there 
can be no further development even by increased scientific 
methods of agriculture in the United States, and that the wheat 
production was one cwt. per hundred of the population less 
than it was twenty years ago. The area of wheat under culti- 
vation in the United States more than doubled from 1866 to 
1879. Between 1880 and 1897 it advanced but 4 per cent. 

Mr. P. W. Snow, the noted American wheat sited used 
the following words on October 5 of this year : 


In all my experience I do not know any other country or land on the face of 
the globe of the same extent, containing so large a percentage of high-class 
wheat land as lies between Winnipeg and the Rockies. This is a big state- 
ment, but it is absolutely true and correct. I have watched the development 
of this country for some years past, and I believe it is a matter of a very few 
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years until what we in the States call the North-Western Canada will produce 
a larger surplus of wheat for the world’s markets than is now produced in any 
country. Western Canada inside of ten years will be the principal source of 
European wheat supplies, and will have the position occupied by the United 
States for a quarter of a century. The United States has practically run past 
its wheat-exporting days. The national wheat lands of the Republic are all 
taken, and the natural increase through improved culture will not keep pace 
with :the increase in population. On this account Canada will have the 
market for her produce extending as rapidly as the production can be increased 
and will meet with decreasing competition from the United States. 

Place this alongside of a Report of Professor William Saun- 
ders, Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms, and we 
shall find that which will comfort us who are so dependent upon 
lands outside our own for our wheat supply. 

These are Mr. Saunders’ words : 

The total imports of wheat and flour into Great Britain in 1902 were 
equivalent in all to about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat. Were one-fourth of 
the land suitable for cultivation in Manitoba and the other provisional terri- 
tories under crop with wheat annually, and the average production equal to 
that of Manitoba for the past ten years, the total crop would be 812,000,000 
bushels. This would be ample to supply a home demand of 30,000,000 of 
inhabitants, supposing the population of Canada should by that time have 
reached that figure, and meet the present requirements of Great Britain three 
times over. It would seem to be quite possible that Canada may be ina 
position within a comparatively few years, after supplying her home demands, 
to furnish Great Britain with what wheat and flour she requires, and leave a 
surplus for export to other countries. 

The other day, on my journey tothe great North-West, I 
travelled for some distance in the same train with a company 
of, at least, forty American agricultural editors and experts, 
who had been investigating the wheat lands of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba. The verdict which they have since 
rendered in the American press bears out all the Canadian 
experts have said. 

With a thoroughness worthy of all praise, the American 
people, having decided to invest money in Canada, are orga- 
nising with great precision—as their own Government Con- 
sular Service is organised—a scheme for supplying information, 
for concentrating interest, for encouraging immigration. Com- 
pany after company has been formed in the United States for 
the purposes of developing lands in Canada. In the year 1903 
they purchased 3,000,000 acres, and recent purchases have 
been proportionately great. Besides the land which the 
Canadian Government has given away in the late years of 
expansion, the Canadian Pacific Railway also sold 408,188 
acres in 1905 for nearly two millions of dollars, roughly speak- 
ing at {1 an acre. In 1904, 928,854 acres were sold in the 
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North-West for nearly four millions of dollars, or eight hundred 
thousand pounds. 

AMERICANISATION.—We have seen occasional éxpressions of 
fear inthe British Press that Canada was in danger of becoming 
Americanised. I did not find Americanisation greatly deve- 
loped. There must naturally be some continental character- 
istics common to both nations—the influence of climate, and 
those conditions incident to new countries and dependent upon 
general circumstances and general requirements. The customs 
which pfevail in most countries generally spring from local 
necessities, and are not necessarily inadvisable because they 
differ from those existing in another country. Insular British 
people have made themselves as much disliked on the Continent 
as in the Colonies by their criticism of local customs, for- 
getting that these customs belong to the life, spring out of 
natural conditions, the offspring of convenience, and are, there- 
fore, suitable if not inevitable. I should be afraid to say how 
much bad feeling has been spread by the ill-disgtiised supe- 
riority of Padgett M.P.’s in our Colonies and their quite too 
superior wives. This has often been met by equally undis- 
guised attacks upon English customs and habits by people from 
the Colonies, who chafe against the air of patronage they have 
met with in the past. These are equally provincial in regard 
to English habits ahd customs, though I believe that the average 
man in Canada is less provincial than the average man in 
England, has more imagination, has clearet, wider ideals. 
Besides, England is not the only civilisation in the world, and 
thefe is a city of 3,000,000 population a night’s journey away 
from Canada, with a highly developed mechahism and system 
of modern life, where people ate as well-dressed, and bear 
themselves on the whole with as much refinement and self- 
possession, and sense of character, as nineteen-twentieths of 
our own people here. Sometimes the comparisons, social and 
industrial, made by Canadians are not to the disadvantage of 
New York. But while Canada through a Closer entente, 
through better knowledge of England, by visits such as that of 
the Manufacturers’ Association this year, and the annual pil- 
grimage of thousands of Canadians to London, has come to 
utidetstand Great Britain better, and to appreciate her more, it 
is realised also that English people are not so ignorant of the 
Dominion as they once were. Yet I have been asked since I 
came back from Canada the other day, “ Did you meet Mr. 
Robinson—he lives in Canada ?””—Canada, a country on which 
England would bé, so far as size is concerned, like a pea in a 
saucer. 
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What the Colonies are, and what they are capable of being, 
has at last sunk into the minds of British people. The instinct 
for closer union therefore has its chance. A certain similarity 
of habits, with, at the same time, striking differences, is nothing 
more than a continental tendency, and is as Canadian as Ameri- 
can. Again, there is a likeness in the business systems of 
Canada and the United States, though it is in essence super- 
ficial, for I venture to call the Canadian mind steadier, less 
speculative, more prudent, and with a keener sense of what is— 
justifiable. But there is one continental characteristic common 
to both nations: a tendency to looseness of statement—not 
necessarily wilful—and due to a certain sensational quality 
which aims at making an effect of the moment, and fostered 
by a certain quality in the Press ; let us call it—carelessness. 

But behind or beneath all these outer manifestations there 
are great and wide differences of character, of training, of his- 
torical influence, of national self-respect, which prevents any 
real Americanisation of Canada, There is no inherent tendency 
on the part of Canadians to similarity of political thought. On 
the contrary, there is no English-speaking Canadian except 
one, and he is an Englishman, who can think of Canada as an 
Independent Republic; and a handful of French Canadian 
Ultramontanes, who see afar a French nation on the St. Law- 
rence, but have never thought seriously of what they want, or 
how they are likely to get what they want. Canada is instinc- 
tively monarchical in the sense of a democratic constitutional 
monarchy. Its whole history makes for that national trend of 
thought. Not even in the days when a commercial Zollverein 
with the United States was preached did its advocates think of 
a political union as desirable or possible. Canada has as its 
basis of population French Canadians, who suffered from the 
misgovernment of France, and never before or since the Con- 
quest were in political sympathy with France; but are in 
political sympathy with the country which has given them free- 
dom and justice, and has conserved their religion and their 
language ; it has also as its base those who fled from the 
American Revolution, leaving behind everything that they 
possessed to remain loyal to the flag which still waves over 
them—the United Empire Loyalists. Add to these a full leaven 
of retired British officers and their families who settled in the 
country in the early part of last century, a great number of 
Britishers who have made the maritime provinces and British 
Columbia their home, and the yearly migration of British agri- 
cultural settlers, and it will be seen that the tendency could not 
naturally be towards the American system of government. The 
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maritime provinces have always been steady in thought and 
conservative in character. Quebec cannot be Americanised— 
it has not even been Anglicised ; Ontario is British to the core, 
and British Columbia has a population emphatically English. 
There remain Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. Timid 
people, seeing the influx of Americans—50,000 a year for the 
last three years—prophesy Americanisation and ultimate 
annexation. Let us inquire a little further into the process of 
Americanisation. 

The United States itself is an amalgamation of races. 
Hundreds of thousands of people of all races pour into the 
country every year, yet they all become Americanised in a few 
years, and their children are wholly American—the Simon- 
pure, so far as the needs of the national life are concerned. 
Why should not the same process go on in Canada? It may 
be urged that Canada has a much smaller population, and that 
the power of absorption and transformation is less. Yes, but 
the same process of absorption and transformation went on in 
the United States when she had six or ten millions, for then 
the influx was proportionately less. Does any one suggest 
seriously that a population of 6,000,000 practically pure 
Canadians cannot Canadianise 200,000 immigrants yearly ? 
The dominating influence is all on the side of the hereditary 
population, if 1 may so call it; the pride of history, the power 
of race, the influence and practice of permanent institutions, 
the habit of a national machinery at once conservative and 
progressive, the power of the law and its exact and certain 
administration. And in Canada the administration of the law 
is the wonder and admiration of every American that comes 
into the country. They see a handful of men like the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police preserving order in a territory as 
large as France and Germany combined—a few hundred; they 
see the law almost automatically certain in its administration 
and its dispensation of justice; they see the courts unpurchas- 
able, the judges pure, the land laws fair, and its administrators 
incorruptible ; and they realise that they have come under the 
influence of institutions which give real and not rhetorical 
equality to all men in the State. 

As an instance of what I mean. A few years ago a mys- 
terious murder was committed in the Yukon. A private in the 
Mounted Police got a clue, and worked upon it month after 
month, and at last presented a report. Then for three years 
the Canadian Government gathered evidence, tracked the mur- 
derer down, and at last secured him and hanged him at a cost 
to the country of £30,000. There was no ostentation in it ; 
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it was the determination to establish a sense of security and 
justice in a vast scattered territory. Such facts are not lost 
upon the American immigrants who settle in the country, the 
best possible immigrants, for they have plenty of money. 
They sell their farms in Minnesota or Iowa or Dakota at good 
prices, and go where they can get far better land—160 acres 
for nothing, and soil that will grow from thirty to forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, costing from 41 to £2 an acre. They 
come to stay. A very large proportion of them are Americans 
of only one generation—their fathers came from Europe; they 
are English, German, Scandinavian, Irish, Russian, Gallician. 
How cosmopolitan the North-West is in character may be 
judged from the fact that forty languages are spoken in Win- 
nipeg. Americans find no difficulty in changing their flag 
and their allegiance. Many of them were originally Canadians, 
or the sons of Canadians, who had settled in the United States 
in the days when Canada’s sons were leaving the Dominion 
because there were no openings, because chances were poor 
and wages low. In those days everything was cheap, even 
labour ; yet the people were not happy, no more than they 
are in Ireland. Living is never very cheap in prosperous 
countries. 

These, however, are some of the reasons why the American 
is not going to Americanise Canada. In England we have 
French menus and French cuzsines, yet in spite of the entente 
cordiale we are not becoming Gallicised. Similarity of social 
habits are little likely to destroy national sentiment. Trade 
exchange has not Anglicised the United States, and Canadian 
wheat purchased for American flour mills, and American 
capital invested in Canadian railways, pulp mills, lands, and 
forests will not Americanise Canada. English capital, which 
built the railways of the United States, did not Anglicise the 
great Republic. But these are arguments and opinions, and 
some proof should be forthcoming. It will surprise very 
many to know that 65 per cent. of the Americans in Canada 
are already Canadian citizens and have changed their allegiance 
and their flag—they can be naturalised in three years. 

There are even Americans in that noble force the North- 
West Mounted Police, and so what has been said by many 
Americans could never happen has happened. As _ for 
Canadians becoming Americanised, every principle of self- 
interest as well as patriotism keeps them loyal—they are in a 
position of advantage; they are little likely to lose their 
individuality, the majority being overcome by the minority. 
Canadian character, which has made such an impression on the 
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United States, that Canadians for the past forty years have 
been chosen for positions of trust throughout the whole 
Republic, will continue to control the institutions of the 
Dominion, and so mould public thought that the children of 
Americans now entering Canada will become real Canadians. 
In the words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in a speech which I heard 
him deliver at Edmonton to “a sea of upturned faces ” : 

Let me say to one and all of our new fellow-countrymen that the Dominion 

of Canada is in one respect like the Kingdom of Heaven. Those who come 
at the eleventh hour will receive as fair treatment as those who have been in 
the fold for a long time. What we have we want to share with them—our 
land, our laws, our civilisation. Let them be Britain’s subjects, let them take 
their share of the life of this country, whether it be municipal, provincial or 
national. Let them be electors as well as citizens. We do not anticipate, 
and we do not want that any individuals should forget the land of their origin 
or their ancestors. Let them look to the past, but let them also look to the 
land of their children. Let them become Canadians, British subjects, and 
give their heart and soul, their energy, their vows to Canada, to its institu- 
tions, to its King, who, like his illustrious mother, is a model constitutional 
sovereign. 
These migrating Americans will not sell their allegiance twice. 
I saw no more Americanisation of thought in Winnipeg, that 
splendid metropolis of the West, the most powerful influence 
in the West for many a year to come, than I saw fifteen years 
ago. Indeed, there were more signs of it then, for those were 
the days when there was a note of pessimism and of uncertainty 
to the national life of Canada; when Canada was resisting the 
oppressively heavy pressure of American tariffs, put on for the 
purpose of squeezing the commercial life out of the country; 
when the North-West had not yet learned how to make 
farming a success in those new regions ; when climate and 
soil had not been scientifically studied, and farming was a 
speculative enterprise. To-day, there is absolutely no un- 
certainty, there is definite national thought and purpose. 
There is confidence, and clear purpose. Canada is a nation. 

ANNEXATION.—For thirty years Mr. Goldwin Smith has been 
advocating annexation, and I believe he has one follower, whose 
articulated bones are ultimately to be set up in the new museum 
now building in Ottawa! In short, there are practically no 
annexationists in Canada, though there are millions of friends of 
the United States. There was a period, just subsequent to the 
American Civil War, when Canada went through a great 
temptation. During the war raw products had been allowed 
to cross the border free. At the close of the war the United 
States abrogated the Reciprocity Treaty, and put on practically 
prohibitive tariffs. Then Canada had nowhere to send her raw 
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products. She had not yet found her feet, commercially. 
Again and again she tried to obtain the removal of the tariff 
duties. Immediately after the danger point of temptation in 
1891 was passed, she suddenly shot forward into an almost 
unforeseen prosperity, The tide of emigration from England 
turned to her. 

What would Canada gain by joining the United States ? 
Only the destruction of her individuality, of her independent 
history, of all those things which make even the smallest country 
proud to be itself. Such independent national feeling makes for 
the strength of the world at large. No, annexation is a dead 
issue if ever it was an issue at all, and I am quite sure that the 
United States is content to have it so. Nothing but greed 
could make her desire the annexation of Canada, and she has 
criticised that greed in others too often and too severely to 
adopt it herself. In any case, Canada will remain British. She 
will preserve an intense and sympathetic regard for the people 
of the United States; she will respect, she will not covet, 
American institutions. 

MATERIALISM.—It would be too much to expect an absence 
ofa spirit of materialism in connection with so much progress 
as we find in Canada. It is present in the life of the country, 
but not in its most offensive forms. It is tending to make suc- 
cess, money, the standard. There is, however, a large body of the 
publicwho are not in sympathy with the worst side of materialism. 
They resent its influence upon sport and its tendency to com- 
mercialise it, to lower it from its high place of gallant physical 
contest behind which lies the spirit of as gallant fairplay, the 
generous emulation of men who strive not so much to conquer 
each other at any cost, as to be first in high combat and 
achievement. There are also certain impulses in politics, in 
finance, in enterprise, that need correction, but have not yet 
become habits or corruption; and I believe that one of the 
natural correctives to this tendency towards materialism 
lies in the passion for education which possesses the Canadian 
people. Crossing the Continent, the first thing that struck the 
eye in every town that one passed was that the best building in 
it was the schoolhouse. Private dwellings were humble, churches 
were better, but on the schoolhouse had been spent the enthu- 
siasm of the people, making that the outstanding building in the 
community. 

There are in the Dominion sixteen universities and thirty- 
one other degree-conferring colleges. Three of these univer- 
sities are very old foundations, four of them—Toronto, the 
University of Trinity College, lately affliated with Toronto 
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University, McGill College in Montreal and Queen’s College in 
Kingston—are important and powerful bodies. McGill Univer- 
sity is one of the best equipped in practical science on the 
Continent of America. It would be well, perhaps, if the colleges 
of the West—that is, the colleges of Manitoba, the North-West 
territories, British Columbia—and a group of the colleges in the 
Maritime Provinces, would accept either Toronto or McGill as 
their Central University with degree-conferring powers. This 
would secure something like co-ordination, getting the advantage 
of the final training and the efficient post-graduate courses 
which only a great university heavily-endowed can give, pre- 
serving local patriotism in the important colleges, but having 
two or three great Universities for the Dominion. It is a 
significant fact that at least one-half, probably two-thirds, of the 
young men who attend the colleges and universities of Canada 
pay their own way through their years of study, from their 
own earnings got at school-teaching or in other occupations. 

Not even in Scotland is there such a loving care of education 
as in Canada. It is instinct of the life of the people ; ambition 
is behind it and in it, and 85 per cent. of the population can 
read and write, inspite of the large immigration of ignorant 
foreigners. Practically every Canadian child can read and 
write. Twenty years ago education in Canada did not mean 
pure utilitarianism. It had behind it the thought of things that 
matter ; the soul of understanding ; the desire for knowledge. 
Affected by too great a striving for uniformity and the 
monotony that follows slavish uniformity, it still was a move- 
ment towards a higher plane of life, and the schools were a 
centre of mental aspiration joined to physical training. If the 
passion for education in the Dominion does not also become 
in the end merely a means of getting on in the world; if it 
manifests its higher influences by a cultivation of art, literature, 
reading, history, the care of national monuments, and historical 
association ; if it urges the mind of the young to higher 
patriotism, to the choice of professions which stimulate the 
better faculties and are not devoted to money-making alone ; 
then, for the public morals and the private life of the future of 
Canada there is hope indeed. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH.—In the relations of the French and 
the English in Canada, the twenty years have seen a remarkable 
improvement. Theselection or election of a French Canadian 
to the position of Prime Minister set the seal upon confederation. 
Let me be not misunderstood. This is not a political allusion. 
To have always had a representative of the race in the majority 
as a Prime Minister would have seemed, must have seemed, to 
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the minority as a maintenance of inequality, an injustice based 
upon mere numbers. It probably would not have been an 
injustice ; but to a people who are as a handful in the great 
population of the Empire, it would have seemed that they were 
always to keep a subordinate place, that their ambitions and 
aspirations to share in the highest achievements of the State 
were to be blanketed. It was not alone flattering to the pride, 
it was stimulating to the patriotism of the French that, in the 
pre-confederation period, there was the administration called 
the Baldwin-Lafontaine Ministry, and the linking together of 
two great men, one English the other French in the chrysalis 
period of Canadian growth and development. Since that day— 
a whole generation—none of their race had attained the leader- 
ship of the whole people. It.was due to no bar, to no 
obstructive action on the part of the English, but to the fact 
that none attained the political power in a party to secure the 
leadership. The opportunity came with the man, and in the 
natural course of things, by the legitimate development of a 
leader, the seal was set upon confederation. Confederation had 
not clinched itself upon the life of the people, had not fulfilled 
its part in national life in the history of a nation until this good 
fact was established. 

There can be no turning back now. For myself, I believe 
that the race question is settled for ever in Canada. That the 
French Canadians share our wide Imperial aspirations is not 
to be expected, but yet they have proved their loyalty, their 
share in the preservation of the Empire; in the war of 1812 
when de Salaberry turned or stemmed the tide at Chateau- 
guay, when, in 1900, they came to the help of the flag 
in another portion of the Empire. You will find sceptics to 
throw cold water even on these far-reaching acts, but the acts 
remain, and if as much can be said of the loyalty of all our 
people here in England as may be briefly said of the French 
Canadians, that duty was done, we shall fare not so badly in 
history. French Canada has greatly changed in twenty years 
—though the changes have taken place chiefly in ten or 
twelve. The French were largely agricultural, almost wholly 
so; they are becoming industrial. They were old-fashioned 
in their methods of farming, they are not yet expert or scien- 
tific ; but they are learning, and co-operation in cheese-making 
is transforming the life of Quebec, as, indeed, it helped to 
transform the rural life of Ontario years ago, making for 
community of interests and exchange of ideas. Factories of 
various kinds are springing up in every part of Quebec ; it has 
set out upon an industrial career at last; and the people are 
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fast acquiring a command of the English language, impossible 
while they remained purely agricultural, and therefore separate 
and solid. 

ART.—In one thing I was disappointed in my late visit to 
Canada. I do not see that in twenty years a single step has been 
taken forward in the cultivation of art, or the national encour- 
agement of art. The material progress has been immense, rail- 
ways have brought general intelligence with general prosperity, 
but I see nothing of the cultivation of a love of art—of the 
finer senses and perceptions. Art stands where it did, A few 
private collectors in Montreal and Toronto have gathered 
together pictures of value from Europe, but the public of 
Canada cannot to-day see a single permanent collection of 
even good water-colour drawings, to say nothing of oils by 
modern masters even. Canada should have an art gallery, 
Of course, I do not mean a building alone, but a collection, 
however small, of pictures by the best artists in the world, 
and reinforced by pictures of merit from Canadian artists who 
reach the necessary standard—and there is only one standard 
for art. There are three really good art galleries in Australia, 
At least {6000 is spent yearly in the Commonwealth for 
pictures by such men as Poynter, Alma Tadema, Leighton, 
Millais, de Neuville, and so on. Yet Canada has not a single 
great picture owned by the nation, nor a national gallery, nor 
a pound set apart for this necessary education of the higher 
and finer faculties of the people. Only a barren national life 
in the end can come of such conditions. The imagination 
must be cultivated and stimulated, or education itself will have 
at last a deadening effect; its offspring will be monotony ; and 
invention, statesmanship—enterprise itself will suffer. A nation 
must not be narrow, it must have a well-rounded life, it must 
cultivate the humanities somewhere else than inside college 
walls—where, indeed, too little is done in thai direction in 
Canada—or it will find gone from its people in the end the 
soul of things that matter. 

THE FUTURE.—One thing is clear, a national life, a real 
national life has developed these past twenty years—a real 
national spirit. Canada has found herself. Twenty years ago 
the question was, Whither now? That question is no longer 
asked. The country, its people, know where they are going ; 
there is no longer national uncertainty, the Canadian stands 
no longer at the cross-roads. He is on the straight path of his 
destiny—national expansion under the British flag, complete 
control of his own internal affairs ; but sharing in the general 
responsibilities of the Empire to which he belongs, by pursuing 
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a policy in keeping with the general necessities as to defence, 
and with weighty regard for the relations of Great Britain and 
of all other colonies to foreign countries and to each other. The 
Canadian sees his future clearly. He knows his goal. The 
Britisher should remember that the only principle upon which 
the Colonies can understandingly work with the Mother Country 
is that of influence, not control, the counsel and direction which 
comes from an example set through the accumulated expe- 
riences of a thousand years, the principle of co-operation. A 
Toronto paper put this phase of national thought sagely in the 
following words : 

As the ages grow the islands which constitute Great Britain must become 
smaller, and reliance upon the outlying millions of miles of territory must 
become greater. The policy which should govern Canada is the retention of 
its autonomy, a desperate fight against losing any of its territory, and the 
greatest belief in itself, which should be fostered by legislation which recognises 
the motherland as a relative and not as a restraint. 


The Britons oversea are capable of managing their own 
affairs, but, that constitutional proposition granted, there remains 
an enormous asset of power on the part of England. The 
Colonies recognise—Canada recognises—that the standards of 
constitutional life are here, won by a people who steadfastly 
worked out their freedom in the van of civilisation—social, 
legislative and constitutional. Canada recognises and will 
continue to recognise with increasing force, that Great Britain 
has built up her National Debt in making her Empire ; at tre- 
mendous cost and sacrifice has preserved the younger peoples 
in the days of their poverty, their paucity of numbers, and their 
defencelessness : and in the years to come when they have 
grown great and prosperous, first-class powers in population, 
development and wealth, they may be trusted to hold England 
worthy of their love, and preserve sacredly a true and flexible 
partnership and alliance, a high and efficient Imperial co- 
operation. 


GILBERT PARKER, 


GREATER BRITAIN 


A NEW ZEALAND LETTER 


THE visit of the Austrian warship Panther is re-opening dis- 
cussion in New Zealand of its particular phase of the Austrian 
question. It is one of the Colony’s grievances that within the last 
few years great numbers of Dalmatians have flocked to her 
shores. Finding a profitable source of income in the Northern 
gum fields, they have settled there in such large numbers as to 
practically drive away British labour from what has always been 
regarded by temporarily unemployed men as their own privileged 
casual occupation. Land that was long ago abandoned by gum 
seekers has been re-turned by the Dalmatians, and made to yield 
them especially handsome profits. The British mind has shown 
considerable resentment of this alleged trespass upon the preserves 
which custom has allowed; and the smouldering discontent 
among the workers has encouraged the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to resist the influx in too great numbers of the Dalmatian 
element. The most cogent argument adduced against an appa- 
rently peaceful, industrious community is an essentially British 
one, viz., that the “ Austrian,” as he is so-called, lives where an 
Englishman must starve. This is quite sufficient to make a 
popular outcry against the alien ; and when shiploads of Dalma- 
tians followed the first few hundreds of foreigners, legislation, in 
the shape of the Undesirable Immigrants’ Act, which is framed 
to prohibit the entry not so much of undesirables as undesired, 
was utilised to prevent their landing. The shipping companies 
being obliged to return the Dalmatians, claimed indemnity from 
passengers of this nationality, and for awhile the invasion was 
stemmed. But, as New Zealand’s alarm of the alien element is 
periodic rather than‘continuous, foreigners still arrive and make 
their way to their countrymen in the Northern peninsula, At first 
the object of these men was to acquire by industry and thrift 
sufficient capital with which to return to settle in their own land. 
No one liked their taking English money out of an English 
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Colony; but still less do colonists like their growing habit of 
buying and settling land with Dalmatian communities. For these 
men have found out that cleared scrub and gum land can, with 
labour and persistent energy, be converted into profitable orchard 
and vineyard property ; and they are making their homes in the 
North and establishing settlements which are, by many British 
settlers, affirmed to be a standing menace to the Britishism of the 
Colony. 

Two obstacles, however, have been thrown in the way of Dal- 
matian progress, and it is these which have led to official com- 
plaints from the Dalmatians, and, as a result, to diplomatic 
intercourse between London and Vienna, and, incidentally, to 
the present visit of the Panther. The aliens are not allowed to 
dig upon Crown land, a right naturally and easily given to the 
British gum seeker, and difficulties are thrown in the way of 
their becoming, as many of them wish, naturalised subjects. 
With all her “ Britain for the British” theories, New Zealand 
has not thrown difficulties in the way of other European peoples 
settling on her lands. A German finds naturalisation practically 
only a matter of form,a Frenchman may be accounted as a 
quite loyal New Zealander ; but a steady increase in the Dalma- 
tian droves proved that the line may be drawn at any moment. 
We have a common saying, that if the name of an applicant for 
naturalisation ends in “berg” it is immediately allowed ; if in 
“mann” it is considered ; if in “ski” it is tossed into the waste- 
paper basket. Of course thisis exaggeration, for quite a number 
of Sclavonic names have been gazetted. But the tendency is 
towards hesitation as applicants hail from further East; and, 
undoubtedly, refusals have been given to Dalmatian applications 
for naturalisation. When there are only few of a nationality in 
an unwelcoming land, they endure hostility ; but their numbers 
increasing, the “Austrians” at length rebelled against the 
restrictions which made them pay high fees for the right to dig 
gum, and which, besides refusing the right of arrival to too many 
of their countrymen, declined their offers to become British 
subjects. They claim to have many more good and just reasons 
for complaint, and they will, doubtless, be glad that the Panther 
has come to investigate. A very cordial welcome and generous 
hospitality has been accorded to the commander and officers of 
the warship, and it is evident that the official investigation will 
have no sympathy with fanciful complaints. Though, on the 
surface, the Colony may appear hostile to foreign immigration, 
in reality its Government is always prepared to be conciliatory 
towards friendly Powers, and the warship will leave in the Colony 
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an increased friendliness towards the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Whether or not it will alter its prejudices with regard to 
Dalmatian settlement is quite another matter. It cannot forget 
the fact that, when the Russian-Japanese war was being fought, 
the only anti-Japanese sentiment in the islands was in these 
Northern camps of Dalmatians, who openly declared themselves 
pro-Russian. Indeed, it was averred that they had voluntarily 
made an offer to Russia for their service against the Japanese 
in Manchuria. 

Another aspect opened by the presence of this hostile element 
is that of the defenceless position of the coasts of the Colony. The 
knowledge that in the event of a Russian raid, there is, here, a 
community of able-bodied, military-trained men, ready and 
willing to assist the enemy, has been responsible for the renewal of 
a certain vague alarm, and has probably contributed more than 
anything to the restrictions placed upon the Dalmatian diggers. 
At present the menace is removed by the failure of the Russians 
against the Japanese; and for this, if for nothing else, New 
Zealand must feel grateful for the successful completion of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. 

For, whatever may be alleged to the contrary, every one in the 
Colony knows that the coasts of these islands are in a most 
inefficient state of defence. To acertain extent its four principal 
ports are fortified, but so weakly that they could not stand the 
attack of a second-class cruiser. And though the Adminis- 
tration appears to believe that we have protected seaports, 
where any British mercantile marine might find shelter in 
troublous times, in reality the powers that be cannot but know 
that, but for the visits of the ships of the British squadron, there 
is nothing to prevent, at any hour, the landing upon any part of 
our shores of a foreign invader. The few guns which are 
mounted are behind the times, our ammunition is_ totally 
insufficient, and our Defence Department, instead of frankly 
owning its shortcomings, wearies its best officers and discourages 
honest endeavour to provide these protected ports which it 
pretends to have. There is, it is true, some understanding with 
the Imperial Government that New Zealand is prepared to provide 
protected ports for British ships where the mercantile marine may 
lie in safety, and where warships may coal. But every New 
Zealander carries a secret fear that in case of a great international 
struggle New Zealand cannot hope to hold her own against any 
moderately equipped battleship which enters any one of her ports, 
or lands a force upon any section of her shores. The defence 
spirit is in the Colony, its instincts are perfectly and whole- 
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heartedly warlike ; but, in spite of all statements to the contrary, 
the Seddon Government, like the Home Government, does 
nothing that can be really construed into encouragement of 
efficient military service among officers or soldiers. Periodically 
on a threat of European complications, our Government declares 
its desire that the country should be fortified against possible 
invasion, This has happened so many times that the carelessness 
which follows the immunity invariably settles upon us again. The 
Boer War was responsible for much talk about efficient military 
training and better coast defence. The lull came with peace, the 
Russo-Japanese struggle awakened us again, and now with the 
treaty which covers New Zealand as a British possession, our law- 
makers sink again into a belief that somehow or other we shall 
be looked after and protected by the Mother Country and her 
ally. The public mind is alert enough on the question, it realises 
the great risk which is run by the inhabitants of the islands, it 
knows painfully well the inefficiency of our defensive arrange- 
ments; and it can only wait, helpless, while the Department 
draws up lengthy reports, and politicians utter patriotic speeches 
which lead to nothing. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty has been received with universal 
approval, above all as an important step in the direction of 
securing peace for some years at least in Asia. It is regarded as 
practically giving increased protection to the Australasian 
Colonies. From the same possibly selfish aims it is hoped 
that it may prove to be the first of a series of intelligent 
understandings among all Powers interested in the Pacific. 
New Zealand would gladly see the exclusion from the Ocean 
of all nations other than British, American, Japanese, or 
French. Her trade already calls for it; and that between the 
Australasian States and China and Japan, together with the 
increasing commercial intercourse between the British Colonies 
and the United States and Canada, must soon require protection 
against aggression. The Sandwich Islands, the Philippines 
and Samoa, in which the United States Government has 
large interests, are links which, in the event of any trouble, 
would be of effectual help as naval bases; and though France 
owns New Caledonia, the Society Islands, and part of the New 
Hebrides, no apprehension is felt that she will withhold her 
assistance. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of Germany. 
From Pacific Germany emanates the germ of all inharmonious 
relations. This was and still is evident in Samoa, where British 
trade has keenly suffered, and where latent German hostility is 
continually obvious. If German policy had been as well under- 
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stood ten years ago as it is now, no such grave blunder would 
have been made as that which lost to British traders their business 
and to England her interests in the Samoan Islands. While it 
may be truthfully said of France that she is making every effort 
for the furtherance of the friendly spirit evinced in the recent 
entente, Germany, on the contrary, can only be credited with 
having deliberately and without excuse blocked British trade in 
the Marshall Islands, and with taking every opportunity toshow her 
aggressive hostility. She has subsidised steamship lines, she has 
established trading privileges, she has initiated a systematic 
official favouritism which flouts the Britisher seeking trade or 
commercial interests in the sphere of German jurisdiction. 
From all the recent commercial injustices practised of late by 
the authorities in the German Pacific, it is obvious that 
Germany is making a strenuous stand for a more dominant 
influence. The ambition which is stirring her to the acquisition 
of the Dutch East Indies will probably, in no short time, impel her 
to proclaim her designs upon the island possessions of France ; 
and later, upon even the American and British Colonies. She 
is so callous to the rights of other nations, so wilfully wanton, 
that the least that the other Pacific Powers can do is to combine 
against this maritime footpad. 

New Zealand’s weakest spot lies in her limited population, and 
it is this which adds bitterness to the invectives hurled against 
the Seddon Government for blocking settlement by its failure to 
bring forward remedial legislation. In the face of petition after 
petition from Maori landowners who wish to be treated as other 
settlers, and allowed an ordinary man’s privilege of selling 
their land, the Administration has brought forward a Bill which 
fails to meet the case. No one who knows anything 
about these idle eight million acres of land but has decried the 
totally inefficient working of the Maori Land Councils. Natives 
are paupers ; although because they own land which represents 
an income entirely fanciful, since they never get the income, they 
are debarred from receiving the old age pension which, if they 
had no land, they would immediately get. But however one 
may sympathise with the landed pauper Maori, one’s white senti- 
ments only follow their natural channel in directing attention to 
the injustice of keeping white settlers away from the Colony and 
allowing land that should support thousands of white men to lie 
unused, unpopulated, unknown. Day after day men complain 
that they came from England with the idea of making a home 
here, that they are obstructed in every possible way by the awk- 
ward working of the Land ballots, and are gradually forced 
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against their inclinations to take up leasehold because they 
cannot get Government freehold. It is publicly announced that 
the Government is desirous of attracting British settlers ; they 
arrive, they see land which Maoris would willingly sell, but 
cannot, theyare offered short leases subject to a Maori landlordry 
which few men of British race will accept. One of the inter- 
esting side issues of the present Maori lands agitation is the 
point raised as to the position of the natives under the Treaty of 
Waitangi. In 1842, a treaty was signed at Waitangi, by which 
the Maori chiefs ceded their sovereign rights to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, receiving in exchange the rights and privileges 
of British subjects. This treaty confirmed the natives in their 
land owning, the Crown being allowed the right of pre-emption 
at a valuation, if, at any time, any Maori chief should desire to 
dispose of his lands. This, in brief, is how New Zealand came 
to be accounted a British Colony. In 1893, owing to unscrupu- 
lous dealing on the part of certain whites, there was a general 
adjustment of land titles ; and it being obvious, that if they were 
not protected, the natives would be in a landless condition with- 
out sufficient recompense, the mght of sale to Europeans was 
suspended. In 1go00, again, all Maori land was declared abso- 
lutely inalienable against either Crown or private purchaser ; and 
this is the law as it now stands. Upon the maintenance of this 
inalienability of native lands, every effort of Mr. James Carroll, 
native Minister, and a remarkably able half-caste Maori, is con- 
centrated ; and his scheme for providing the natives with money 
is still in force, namely, by the leasing system, which makes the 
Maoris landlords drawing rentals which are periodically revalued. 
Mr. Carroll is unable to see that Europeans need have any 
objection to this system, to which he so tenaciously holds. On 
the other hand, many of the natives claim that they have a treaty 
right to sell any of their lands which the Government does not 
wish to buy ; and Europeans are forced to stand by waiting to 
purchase, and being debarred, not by the owners, but by their 
own Government from developing millions of acres. But as with 
other lands over which Government can and will soon be forced 
to claim “ resumption,” Crown tenants are seeing that the grow 

ing feeling of the country is for turning leasehold into freehold 
by option of purchase. This is the great battle of the dying 
Session, and Mr. Seddon may be forced into favouring this means 
of granting freehold ; and the dreams of Mr. Carroll, which keep 
lands locked and the natives discontented and poor, cannot inthe 
face of such loud and continued opposition, debar much longer 
the settlement of the country. For settlement, and that British 
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New Zealand must have, if it is to assert itself as a British power 
in the Pacific or to protect its own trading privileges in that 
ocean. : 

As to General Booth’s scheme for settling Colonial lands with 
British emigrants, littlecan be said. The plan has not attracted 
as much attention as it has in Australia. Indeed, until a Press 
Association telegram from London told New Zealanders that no 
reply had been received from Mr. Seddon on the matter, New 
Zealand at large was not aware that any scheme had been pro- 
pounded concerning this Colony. A great difficulty stands in 
the way of the present success of emigration. The only 
land suitable for the proposed settlement is that taken by 
the Crown as “resumed” estates, which are subdivided, 
and, under the existing law, leased in perpetuity, 999 years, 
at a fixed rental. Its value runs from £3 to £30 per acre, 
and the rental is charged at 5 per cent. of the capital 
value. It is already improved, but requires capital to continue 
its working. Notwithstanding the dislike of the leasehold system, 
this land is equally competed for at the ballots, probably because 
every one knows that it is only a matter of time before all 
leasehold land becomes freehold under the option of purchase 
clause which is being so strenuously fought for. Since capital 
is an essential, its absence would debar General Booth’s 
colonists from participating in the sharing of Crown New 
Zealand property. Of course, some special provision might be 
made to enable them to get on to the land ; but naturally prefer- 
ence would be given to immigrants of the unassisted class, bringing 
some capital to the colony. It is possible, that in the desire to 
conciliate and encourage further emigration, the Government may 
grant small holdings from twenty to fifty acres, of poorer land, 
suitable for orchard plantation and poultry keeping. Of such 
there is ample, and by reason of the success, with industry and 
application, of poor settlers who have made sure and comfortable 
incomes from these two branches of farming, it is beginning to 
be recognised as of value. The North Auckland Peninsula, 
which has the best climate in the islands, has many thousands 
of acres of this class of land, and if assisted immigrants dealt 
with it in the energetic and persistent way in which the Dal- 
matians who have purchased have done and are doing, they would 
never regret their emigration from more crowded countries. 
Then, too, there are areas of bush land which requires resource 
and grit to bring it under the plough. Once the early years of 
hard work and struggle are over, all settlers in bush country do 
well ; and this, if the General’s settlers were of the right type, 
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might be easily set aside, if only we abandon our present hesi- 
tating policy. 
This land question having become the prominent political 
issue, that which has for many Sessions years past stirred the 
country at election times sinks into an insignificance as marked 
as it is unusual. This is the prohibition movement, which has 
been indissolubly identified with general elections, because simul- 
taneously with the political poll a referendum is taken in each 
licensing district for “No license,” “Reduction of existing 
licenses,” or “Continuance of existing licenses.” It has become 
a distinguishing feature of New Zealand politics, and the lull this 
year points either to the fact that the country has tried and dis- 
liked the prohibition experiment, or that it is only an absorbing 
topic when there is nothing really important before the country. 
Be this as it may, there is, as yet, a month before the accustomed 
time of election, no public agitation such as the community has 
become used to, for, or against, Prohibition. In 1899 the dis- 
trict of Clutha carried prohibition, and three years later Ash- 
burton and a few other constituencies declared for “ No license.” 
It was deemed an undisguised victory for the Prohibitionists, 
who regarded it as a sign of public determination to force the 
whole country in the same direction. But at present there is 
little interest displayed in the matter, and the prohibition move- 
ment has not greatly progressed during the last three years. It 
may be due to the undoubted fact that the “trade” has made 
strong endeavours to minimise abuses and avoid cause for com- 
plaint, and this has blunted the once keen edge of the anti- 
liquor agitation. It is a strange fact that in the ranks of voters 
for “No license” are found at least 25 per cent. of people who, 
far from being total abstainers, would, if no license were carried, 
keep liquor in their own homes, being, as they are, moderate 
drinkers, who desire to register their objections to the abuse of 
the hotel system and to help in the endeavour to prevent 
the encouragement of drunkenness. That their votes have had 
enormous success in reducing the obvious political hold of the 
brewing monopolies and in restricting the abuses of the hotels 
is clear; and having so largely attained their object, it is 
probable that they will, in the ensuing elections, change the 
manner of their voting. The country has gained by their 
expression of opinion, and as long as “the trade” continue in 
what seems an honest desire to avoid all abuses and encourage 
their employees into a more moral attitude towards the drinking 
population, there is every reason to be grateful to the prohibition 
vote. In the ensuing elections, the prohibitionists may lose 
in numbers. None the less is it true, that if the “trade” 
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should at any future time relax its vigilance and allow, or seem 
in any way to encourage the spread of drunkenness in the 
country, the moderate drinkers will again range themselves on 
the side of the temperance leaders, even, indeed, as it is possible 
they may do now, in the desire to keep the trade within proper 
bounds. 

The announcement made a few days ago that the elections may 
probably be postponed until the early days of December suggests 
that the House has still legislation before it. Until the House is 
prorogued, the dominant feature of New Zealand politics will 
continue to be the formulating of a successful Lands policy, 
which overshadows all other issues. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, A CORRESPONDENT. 
October 4, 1905. 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


IN his speech at the Guildhall Banquet the American Ambassador 
suggested that those who have been warning the British public 
not to take a pro-American view of the Newfoundland fisheries 
dispute are suffering from “ violently inflamed misinformation.” 
“ There is no difficulty on that question,” Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
went on to say, “ or on any question between Great Britain and 
the United States, which, in the safe hands of Lord Lansdowne, 
and Elihu Root, is not sure of being peacefully and speedily 
adjusted.” It is the chief function of the American Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’ to utter these comfortable common- 
places at the psychological moment—generally after a well- 
devised dinner—when the souls of our politicians are touched 
with an emotional optimism. It is all part of the game of 
American diplomacy, which may be compared with the trans- 
Atlantic device known as the “big mitt game” for relieving 
confiding strangers of any superfluity of cash—a game which 
was an important municipal industry at Minneapolis in the reign 
of Mayor Albert Alonzo Ames. This is the game in question. 
The stranger or “ sucker,” having dined himself into a genial 
optimism, is accosted by a “steerer” and a “ booster,” who win 
his easy confidence and conduct him in all good-fellowship to the 
“ joint,’ or gambling den, where stud poker 1s played with 
stacked hands. There he loses his money. If he complains of 
unfair play, he is handed over to some sturdy person, pugilist 
or policeman, whose duty it is to “throw a scare into him,” 
and so prevent complaints to the legal authorities. _Now when- 
ever we have had a dispute with the United States with regard 
to the treaty-rights of British subjects im partibus, American 
diplomatists have gone to work on the same lines as the “ big 
mitt” gang. The American Ambassador in London, by means 
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of his bland after-dinner eloquence, has unconsciously “ steered ” 
the British Government into the required state of mind when 
gambling with the interests—even the territorial interests—of our 
Colonies seems good diplomatic sport. Certain correspondents of 
English journals—I hasten to except Mr. Maurice Low—play 
the part of “ boosters,” executing little fugues on the motif of 
“ Hands across the Sea,” and sedulously ignoring the Colonial 
case. If Canada or Newfoundland objects to the squandering 
of hard-earned rights by the British Government, which 
refuses—as in the case of the Alaska-Yukon Boundary question 
—to see that their opponent’s hand is stacked, then a “ scare is 
thrown into” the minds of our minor statesmen. The defence- 
lessness of British North America forms the theme of leading 
articles in the multitude of American journals—surely Mr, 
Whitelaw Reid must remember setting this theme in a not too 
remote past—we are told that Massachusetts alone could 
“whip” England, and the scream of the American eagle (by 
comparison with which thunder is as the dropping of a feather) 
is heard abroad. In the present instance the “scare” takes 
the form of a mysterious tale of an understanding between the 
President and the Kaiser. 

Canadians and Newfoundlanders—the latter have always 
wished to be on friendly terms with the United States—are not 
so foolish as to grumble at the “immorality” of the game of 
diplomacy as played by the American Government. Well they 
know that the ablest diplomatists in the sphere of welt-polittk 
(Bismarck is the outstanding type) have never allowed their 
moral scruples to stand in the way of a successful stroke of 
international business. They are merely anxious that the British 
Government should recognise the conditions of poker diplomacy, 
refuse to be“ bluffed ” or “ scared,” and make use of the strategy 
and tactics employed by all American practitioners from Daniel 
Webster to Elihu Root. But—but if the British Government 
will not regard their affection as more valuable than the 
friendship of the United States (which has never been of the 
slightest service to the Empire) and persist in gambling away 
their historic interests, they will be sorely tempted to make 
terms with the Republic by means of the Reciprocity Treaty 
which New England desires. And on the last page of such a 
treaty would be written the words—Finzs Jmperiz. 

Last month I gave a brief survey of the history of the con- 
troversy in regard to American fishing rights along the coasts 
of Newfoundland. The dispute in its present form depends on 
the interpretation of the clause in the Treaty of 1818, which 
stipulates that “the inhabitants of the United States shall have 
for ever, in common with the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, 
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the liberty to take fish of every kind .... on the western 
and northern coasts of Newfoundland, from the said Cape Ray 
to the Quirpon Islands . . . .” For some years past the fisher- 
men of Gloucester, in Massachusetts, have resorted to the 
herring fishery of Bay of Islands in order to obtain by pur- 
chase the necessary “fare” or complement of herring to be 
used as bait on the Grand Banks, and also—as every Newfound- 
lander in the Bay very well knows—to procure a large amount 
for quite another purpose. They have also been in the 
habit of obtaining crews there or in the Nova Scotian 
fishing ports. The level of wages in the coast towns of 
the Atlantic States is very high—so high that many desertions 
occur when British or American warships visit them— 
and it is impossible to obtain an adequate supply of cheap 
labour there. Probably go per cent. of the crews of American 
fishing vessels resorting to Bay of Islands are non-Americans. 
Now that the Bait Act is in force, and herring cannot be legally 
procured by purchase—of Newfoundland’s right to enforce this 
measure there is no question—it is necessary (a) to be sure that 
vessels taking part in the Bay of Islands herring fishery are 
entitled to the privileges accorded to “ inhabitants of the United 
States” by the Treaty of 1818 ; (4) to prevent the illegal pur- 
chase of bait, to say nothing of smuggling ; and (c) to stop the 
enlistment of Newfoundland fishermen as members of a visiting 
vessel’s crew, whether they be taken aboard within the three 
miles’ limit or outside it. Effective supervision is impossible if 
the Gloucester boats cannot be compelled to enter at the local 
Custom Houses. But it is clearly within the competence of 
Newfoundland to enforce this and all other reasonable regula- 
tions within her territorial waters, and also to prevent evasions 
of the spirit, if not of the letter, of these regulations, by taking 
up recruits just outside the three miles’ limit—a procedure 
which Mr. Root has wisely discountenanced. But Sir Robert 
Bond's chief contention is that vessels, the crews of which areonly 
10 percent, American (Newfoundlanders, Canadians, and French 
fishermen from St. Pierre make up the complement), are not 
entitled to privileges accorded only to “inhabitants of the 
United States” by the Treaty of 1818. Even the Boston 
journals, which are not in the least likely to underrate the case 
of the Massachusetts fishing interests, admit that there is much 
to be said for Sir Robert Bond’s contention. One of these 
journals asserts that the Gloucester fishermen are quite willing 
that the dispute should be referred to the Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration. Another remarks that the autumn and winter expe- 
ditions of the Gloucester vessels are “ commercial, not fishing, 
ventures ’—a most significant admission—and points out that 
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much of the herring purchased from Newfoundland is sold as 
American-caught when they return home. 

In view of the firm attitude of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, I do not see how the matter can be finally settled except 
by arbitration. But would the American Government allow it 
to be referred to an independent tribunal? There’s the rub. 
Less harm would be done to the cause of Imperial unity by 
compelling Newfoundland to abandon her rights than by a 
repetition of the Alaska-Yukon Boundary fiasco. A second 
object-lesson of the kind would convince the self-governing 
Colonies that their interests will always be sacrificed to those of 
Great Britain—not to those of the Empire as a whole after due 
consultation between the Home and Colonial Governments— 
whenever America is the defendant. 

In itself the controversy now localised in Bay of Islands 
seems of slight consequence. In point of fact, it is a phase of 
the all-important question—are we or the United States to con- 
trol the North Atlantic fisheries, the best recruiting-ground for 
naval personnel inthe world? The Imperial importance of the 
issue is fully recognised by the Dominion Government, who 
have re-opened negotiations for the entry of the “Tenth 
Island” into Confederation as a tenth Province. Provided fair 
terms are offered to the Island by the great continental colony, 
these negotiations should prove successful. Each obstacle to 
union has now been removed. Thanks to the Reid-Newfound- 
land Railway and its fleet of steamships which circumnavigate 
the island and connect it with Cape Breton—the stepping-stone 
to the continent—the old notion that Canadians are foreigners 
is no longer accepted even by the most ignorant fisher-folk. A 
few years ago thousands of fishermen and their wives in the 
tiny hamlets on the south and north-east coast believed that 
their “new-born babes would be rammed down Canadian can- 
non,” and that the people of the mainland would seize their 
industries, leaving them to “bleach their bones on the desert 
sands of Canada,” if Newfoundland entered Confederation. Now 
that thousands of Newfoundlanders have found work in the mines 
of Nova Scotia, or further afield—I have met them as far West as 
the Galt coal mines at the foot of the Rockies—these weird stories 
are no longer current. Each returned worker is a missionary 
of Confederation. As the result of the last general election 
clearly proved, the political antipathy—an outcome of Canada’s 
attempts to Grive a hard bargain when the question of union 
was discussed after the Bank smash in 1894—is still a factor 
of some consequence. But this racine de la rancune will soon 
be extirpated. That Newfoundland, Canada and the Empire 
would gain by the consolidation of British North America 
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cannot be denied. The Empire would derive an obvious benefit 
from the fact that all the controversies with the United States 
would be discussed between the Imperial authorities and one 
strong Government instead of two—one at Ottawa, the other 
at St. John’s—with a habit of misunderstanding and opposing 
one another’s interests. Canada would possess in her Tenth 
Province the strategic key to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and a 
counterweight to the North-West. The dream of a Pittsburg- 
by-the-Sea in Cape Breton Island cannot be realised, I think, 
so long as a tariff wall exists between Canada and Newfound- 
land. There must be a free flow of capital and labour between 
the two countries if such great schemes are to be brought to 
full fruition. Finally, the benefits accruing to Newfoundland 
(who would preserve her personal identity just as Nova Scotia 
has preserved it) would be great and lasting. Canadian capital 
would flow in to develop her mineral and forest resources. The 
fisherman’s standard of living—as low as the moujzk’s in a bad 
season—would be there and then raised. With the exception 
of pork, which might still be imported from the United States, 
every article of diet would come in duty-free from the Dominion. 
At present the average import duties slightly exceed 30 per 
cent. It is very doubtful whether Newfoundland, with her 
small area of good agricultural land, could ever become econo- 
mically self-contained. But the benefits which most appeal to 
the Newfoundland statesmen at the present moment, are those 
which would follow the transference of her external policy into 
the strong hands of the Ottawa Government. Acting in co- 
operation, as Sir John Macdonald pointed out many years ago, 
Canada and Newfoundland could obtain a monopoly of the 
North Atlantic fisheries. The Newfoundland Bait Act is a 
fairly effective weapon. In the years when it was used in the 
hope of forcing a settlement of the French shore difficulty, the 
exports of cod from St. Pierre were as follows : 


1887 . * , - 754,770 quintals of 112 lbs. each 
1888 e * . . 594,529 ” ” ” 
1889 . ° . + 299:273 x ” ” 


But, however rigidly endorsed by Newfoundland alone, it 
can never quite kill American competition on the Banks. There 
is nothing to prevent Canadian fishermen supplying the Massa- 
chusetts “ bankers” with a portion of the indispensable bait— 
they may even buy it from the Newfoundland fishermen and 
re-sell it at a profit to the Americans. And, even if the island 
government succeeds in preventing the Gloucester vessels from 
obtaining recruits along the Newfoundland coast-line, only 
the co-operation of Canada can stop recruiting on the opposite 
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shores. Therefore, if the full value of Newfoundland’s chief 
asset is to be realised, she must enter Confederation. 

The renewal of negotiations for union is a direct result of 
the pending fisheries dispute, and of the prevailing suspicion 
that an invertebrate Colonial Office is quaking like a jelly-fish 
at the sight of the American “ Big Stick.” 

An indirect result is a revival of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s request 
for a great measure of treaty-making power. Whether or not 
this request should be granted is a question worth asking, not 
easily answered. No discussion of this matter could serve any 
useiul purpose unless, at the same time, the adequacy of 
Canadian defences against an attack from the South be dealt 
with in plain-spoken language, Canada cannot ask to make 
and unmake treaties (other than that of commerce) at her own 
free will so long as she depends to any great extent on the 
Mother Country for the power to keep her territory inviolate. 
I hope next month to discuss this question of the treaty-making 
power, and also to formulate reasons for believing that Canada, 
despite the general belief of military experts, would not be so 
easily wiped out in the event of a war with the United States. 


_E. BO. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
EDUCATION IN THE TRANSVAAL 


FOR some time past disquieting rumours have been in the air 
to the effect that the Transvaal Government was meditating a 
surrender to Het Volk on the School Question. The confi- 
dence rightly felt in Lord Selborne, who, with all his geniality 
of manner and real sympathy with the Boers, has so far not 
yielded an inch on any point of principle, should make us slow 
to believe in the possibility of such a disaster. At the same time 
it must be remembered that this is a subject on which Pretoria 
officialdom, always somewhat prone to mugwumpery and 
compromise, has never been too sound ; that it is peculiarly 
liable to be obscured by plausible fallacies; and that Lord 
Selborne, with all the right-mindedness in the world, cannot 
have acquired the exceptional power of discounting those falla- 
cies which his predecessor, Lord Milner, derived from a long 
experience of so-called “ public education ” in the up-country 
districts of Cape Colony. It is not therefore without grave 
uneasiness that we read a telegram from Reuter’s corre- 
spondent at Johannesburg on November 1o, stating, on the 
authority of the Szar, that the Government contemplated a 
radical alteration in the educational system of the Transvaal ; 
that Dutch was henceforth to have equal rank with English as 
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a medium of elementary instruction,and that School-Committees 
were to be established, two-thirds of the members of which 
were to be elected by the parents, with power to select their 
own teachers. Such uneasiness was bound to be heightened 
by a letter appearing in the Zzmes of November 13, in which 
Mr. Fabian Ware, the late Director of Education in the 
Transvaal, hastened to defend the concessions which are said 
to be in contemplation. 

It would be difficult to put the arguments in favour of aban- 
doning the solid and impregnable position which the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal at present holds in this matter in order 
to begin floundering in the Serbonian bog of “concessions to 
Boer sentiinent ” in a more seductive way than they are put by 
Mr. Ware. It is quite true that, as he says, all sensible Britons 
desire a “settlement of the educational difficulty.” But the 
experience of the Orange River Colony has surely proved that 
it is possible to arrive at such a settlement without yielding on 
the vital point of English as the medium of instruction, or 
handing over the teachers in all country schools to the tender 
mercies of the predikants. ‘All thatthe more moderate Dutch 
demand,” says Mr. Ware, is that Dutch should be “ the medium 
of instruction in the lowest classes, where the children on enter- 
ing the school do not understand English.” Yet he must 
surely be aware that even at present, though the principle of 
making English the medium of instruction has been firmly 
adhered to, there is no pedantic objection to the teachers using 
Dutch to help the children along until they are able, as they 
very quickly are, to follow their lessons in English. That is a 
very different matter from placing Dutch and English on a basis 
of equality as “ media of instruction.” Such equality will mean 
in practice that Dutch will be used in the lower standards and 
English in the higher. Butasthe great majority of the children 
in country districts never reach the higher standards, the result 
will be that what to most of them is the only chance in their 
lives of getting any real knowledge of English will be thrown 
away, and that we shall repeat in the Transvaal the melancholy 
experience of Cape Colony, where thousands of British subjects 
grow up with about as much knowledge of the English lan- 
guage as the ordinary British public schoolboy has of French 
or German. And all for what? 

Not for the benefit of the children who already know Dutch 
colloquially, and are, even under the present system, taught as 
much Dutch grammar in the schools as they can possibly 
digest, but who may never have a chance of becoming really 
familiar with English except at school. Not to please the 
parents, who, as a rule, are thoroughly alive to the material 
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advantage to their children of being adepts in English. No, 
but as a “ concession to Boer sentiment,” a sentiment fostered, 
in this instance, by the predikants and the political agitators for 
purely political ends. No one, of course, who knows South 
Africa would deny that the Dutch have a universal, a deep- 
rooted and, let us add, a most honourable attachment to the 
language of their fathers. But neither can any honest person 
deny that for this genuine feeling every respect is shown 
under the existing system, that so far from our attempting to 
suppress the Dutch language, it is actually being better taught 
in the Goverament schools to-day than it ever was in the 
schools of the old régime. 

The cry that the Dutch language is in danger is a purely 
factitious one. The real question is not whether Dutch 
children shall or shall not continue to speak and learn Dutch, 
but whether they shall also acquire a reasonable knowledge of 
English. All that the Government of the Transvaal has got 
to do in this matter is to sit tight, as the Government of the 
Orange River Colony has done, and it will be rewarded, as 
the Government of that Colony has been, by the collapse of 
this spurious agitation against English as the medium of 
instruction, as soon as the parents generally discover that 
the alleged danger to the language of their fathers is a pure 
bugbear, and that, in addition to Dutch, their children are, for 
the first time, being properly taught English. But once let 
the regular medium of instruction in the lower standards be 
Dutch and not only does the hope of familiarising the bulk 
of the country children with English disappear, but there will 
soon be little trace in the country districts of the English or 
Scotch teacher. Even at present Dutch teachers are probably 
in the majority, and certainly the Government is doing all in 
its power to train up as many Dutch boys and girls as possible 
to become teachers. But, for all that, the English and Scotch 
teachers are an invaluable element, and the existence of 
British and Dutch teachers side by side in the country dis- 
tricts is of vital importance in the slow process of gradually 
bridging the gulf which still separates the two races. Yet 
who can doubt that with Dutch as the medium of instruction 
excellent British teachers will be turned out of their posts, no 
doubt with many expressions of regret on the score of their 
real and even alleged inadequate command of Dutch idiom ? 

For it is part of the alleged scheme of compromise that the 
School Committees, on which the representatives of the parents 
are to be in a majority, shall have the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers. We are told that this is no more than 
the Government of the Transvaal has already conceded in cases 
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where the parents contribute to the maintenance of the schools. 
But here again it is necessary to be on our guard. It is no 
doubt desirable that the parents should, wherever possible, 
contribute to the cost of the schools, which at present falls 
almost wholly on the Government, and wherever they are able 
to do so it is natural that they should claim a share in the 
management of the schools, including the appointment of 
teachers, This principle has been adopted in the Orange River 
Colony, and there is no reason why under proper safeguards 
it should not be further extended in the Transvaal. Still it is 
one thing to allow school committees to select a teacher from 
a list of duly qualified persons approved of by the Government, 
provided that when appointed he is regarded as a Government 
servant who can only be dismissed with the consent of the 
Government on some proved ground of misconduct or in- 
efficiency. It is quite another matter to allow the committees 
to appoint teachers irrespective of qualification, and to dismiss 
them without showing adequate reasons for that course to some 
impartial authority. In the last case it is as certain as anything 
can be that in many places not the educational efficiency but 
sympathy with Dutch Nationalist aspirations would be the 
standard by which the teachers will be judged. This question 
of the appointment of teachers is one of the most important as 
well as one of the most delicate with which the Government of 
the Transvaal has to deal, and it is absolutely essential that in 
dealing with it ample security should be taken for the proper 
qualification of teachers and for their independence from the 
political tyranny of local cliques. 

What would make any surrender of principle on the part of 
the Transvaal Government, with respect to the Education 
Question, the more exasperating is that it is so totally unneces- 
sary. The common arguments of cowardice by which such 
surrenders are often advocated in the new Colonies is that, how- 
ever good the system established by Lord Milner may be, it is 
certain that it will be altered in the direction of “ concessions to 
Boer sentiment” with the advent of Responsible Government, 
and that therefore we may just as well anticipate the evil by 
throwing up the sponge at once. If that argument, bad as it 
is, could intimidate anybody, it might have been expected to 
intimidate the Government of the Orange River Colony, where, 
in a popularly elected legislature, the Boers are certain to have 
an overwhelming majority. But the Government of the Orange 
River Colony very wisely refused to be frightened and estab- 
lished its system on a basis so sound, and at the same time, in 
the best sense of the word, so conciliatory, that even a Boer 
Legislature will have great difficulty in upsetting it. But in the 
Transvaal it is more than doubtful whether the Boers will get 
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a majority at all in a popular assembly, and they will certainly 
not get a majority so strong as to enable them to play dan- 
gerous tricks. There is nothing in the prospect to frighten 
anybody who has the heart of a mouse, and it would be 
surprising indeed if, with so firm and judicious a hand at 
the helm as that of Lord Selborne, the Transvaal Government 
were to make concessions on this question which the Government 
of the Orange River Colony, in its much weaker position, has 
yet felt itself strong enough to resist. While, therefore, it is 
impossible not to feel anxiety in the face of the persistent and 
well-accredited rumours, to which we have referred, it will 
be well not to assume that they are correct without further 
and more authoritative information. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


We described at some length in these notes in October the 
intricate problem confronting Lord Selborne and his advisers 
as regards what is known as the modus vivendi. This is a 
railway rating agreement, concluded in 1901 between Lord 
Milner, the High Commissioner for South Africa, and the 
Governor-General of Portuguese East Africa, by which the 
preference which has always existed in favour of goods coming 
through Delagoa Bay was renewed. In return, the Portuguese 
agreed to facilitate the recruiting of natives in their territory for 
the mines of the Transvaal. The Coast Colonies, Natal and the 
Cape, were induced to acquiesce in this arrangement because 
of the paramount importance to them, as well as to the inland 
Colonies, of restoring the great industry on the Rand to its 
former prosperity. It is no exaggeration to say that South 
Africa lives on mining, which has in a few years made 
her a wealthy country, and her statesmen know that she 
must continue for years to depend largely for her prosperity 
on the wage-spending power of the Witwatersrand. In 1go1 
the first necessity of the Transvaal Government was to get the 
mining industry to work again, and this necessity was recognised 
by all thoughtful people in South Africa ; now, however, that 
the mines are well on their way to prosperity, the Coast 
Colonies have become restive about an arrangement which 
militates against the British and in favour of a foreign port. 
At the inter-Colonial railway conference held in South Africa, 
last spring, at which Lord Milner presided, it was decided to 
ask Portugal to part with a portion of her preference, but she 
refused, and negotiations are now proceeding in Lisbon to 
which Major Baldwin, our Consul-General at Lorenzo Marques, 
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and Mr. T. R. Price, Manager of the C.S.A.R., have been 
sent by the High Commissioner. It is all important to 
the Transvaal to retain her power to recruit natives to 
Portuguese East Africa, because three-quarters of all under- 
ground natives come from there. It is also necessary that the 
Portuguese should be induced to surrender the preferential 
treatment which was only ratified by the British régime on 
taking over in 1901, because of the necessity for helping the 
mines at all costs, But if these two objects are to be accom- 
plished, the British Foreign Office must speak with no uncertain 
voice ; for if the negotiations are allowed to drift on unbacked 
by Lord Lansdowne’s powerful help they will result in nothing 
but irritation on both sides, Portugal need not be afraid that 
she will lose her trade. Delagoa Bay is in such a favourable 
position that it will always be certain of being one of the 
principal ports for the Transvaal ; and although the Portuguese 
are known to be extremely nervous on this point, it should not 
be beyond the powers of diplomacy to persuade them that they 
have everything to gain by the increase of prosperity all through 
South Africa. Our ports do not ask for a preference against 
Delagoa Bay, but only to be allowed to compete against her on 
more equal terms. 


CHINESE LABOUR 


In spite of the success of the importation of Chinese coolie 
labour on to the Rand, a few mischief-makers are still 
endeavouring to persuade us that the experiment is a failure, 
and that at all costs the Chinese should be sent back to their 
own country. It is very important in dealing with a matter 
of this kind, which vitally affects the welfare of a great com- 
munity, to look carefully into the facts before deciding that 
that community does not know its own business ; but this is 
just what the anti-Chinese politicians in this country have 
not done. We are sorry to see Liberal Imperialists con- 
descending to talk the claptrap on the subject which 
we have heard before from men of their party who are indif- 
ferent to any consideration of political honesty. Better things 
are expected of zhem, both at home and in the Colonies. 

If we consider the position of affairs two years ago in South 
Africa, when the Government of the Transvaal found itself 
face to face with a great economic crisis, when the industry 
upon which the wealth and prosperity of all the South African 
States are founded, threatened to collapse, owing to the want 
of unskilled labour, and when we look at the present position 
of affairs, we see a great contrast. Two years ago the mining 
industry was in a most desperate plight. Every effort had 
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been tried to get native labour in Africa, and every effort had 
failed ; the supply was insufficient in South Africa, and the few 
natives who could be got from equatorial Africa died like 
flies in the sharp air of the Witwatersrand. White unskilled 
labour was tried both in mining and by the Government on a 
large scale in railway construction ; in both cases the experi- 
ments failed hopelessly and proved very costly, The alterna- 
tives before the Government of the Transvaal were either to 
allow the importation of indentured coolies, or to witness the 
gradual shutting down of the mines, which would have meant 
the ultimate bankruptcy of all the South African Colonies. 
It was decided to try the experiment of importing Chinese 
labourers, and it is interesting to see what the result has been 
in the increased work and the wages bill in Johannesburg. 

In June 1904, when the Chinese had begun to arrive (there 
were 1004 of them), the white skilled labourers numbered 13,413 
and the Kaffirs 68,857. In October 1905, the last month for 
which we have seen official figures, there were 18,359 whites, an 
increase of 4946, and already, by July 1905, 91,673 Kaffirs, an 
increase of over 22,000! The wages bill gives us another striking 
illustration of the increased prosperity of Johannesburg ; within 
one year the white men’s wages have increased from £4,219,000 
to £5,050,000, more than £800,000, while the coloured men’s 
wages have increased from £1,835,000 to £2,812,000. As 
this money is nearly all spent on the spot the value to 
the white merchants and traders of Johannesburg, and in- 
directly to the British workmen at home, has increased from 
£5,751,000 to £6,754,000. It should be realised that the 
interest of the mine-owner, in the shape of profit, is only about 
a quarter of the interest of the general community in the out- 
put of the mines. In other words, of every additional {£1 of 
gold produced on the Rand rather less than 5s. goes to the 
shareholders and rather more than 15s. to the worker on the 
mines or the workers or traders supplying the mines. It is 
easy to see, therefore, what the stoppage of this great industry, 
so lightly proposed by a few people in this country, would 
mean to the wage-earning classes. Repatriation of the Chinese 
spells disaster, nothing less, to this great community of British 
workmen. The wealthy mine magnate would escape ruin, he 
has other irons in the fire; but the great city, full of white 
workers, who have made their homes on the Rand, and who 
depend entirely on the mines, would be absolutely ruined. 

We should like to bring the matter home to our readers by 
quoting some extracts from a very interesting speech made by 
the chairman of the “Simmer and Jack” proprietary mines, 
Mr, Fricker, on September 29, at the annual meeting at Johan- 
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nesburg. After a careful statement of the financial position 
and of the effect of Chinese labour, of which he has always 
been an earnest advocate, Mr. Fricker said : 


It will be of interest to those whose main argument against the importation 
of Chinese was that there were natives enough to be had if we only went the 
right way to work to recruit them, to know what the cost of the experiment of 
introducing labour from China has been, and I think when they have heard it 
they will agree that it is not a sum which would have been spent unnecessarily 
by businesslike people. On the Simmer and Jack proprietary mines alone we 
have paid for recruiting fees, passages from China, and other expenses, a sum 
of £51,600 ; on the Chinese compound, and on alterations and additions to 
our native hospital for their benefit, we have also expended £55,929, or about 
£107,529 in all, without reckoning the cost of repatriation. Besides this we 
have advanced to coolies before leaving China, in order that they might not 


leave those dependent on them unprovided for, £16,736, without charging 
interest. 


The italics are ours, and we have used them to mark a pas- 
sage which shows that the Chinaman is considerately treated. 


Mr. Fricker thus deals with the health and behaviour of the 
Chinaman : 


It has also been proved that the class of coolie that has been imported into 
this country is much hardier than the Kaffir. The death-rate amongst them 
for the whole Rand, up to June 30 last, was only 19.115 per thousand (while 
on the Simmer it was only 18.33), a figure slightly less than the death-rate of 
Europeans in Johannesburg. . . . It must not be forgotten that this included 
all accidental deaths incidental to the work of mining, as well as a great 
number that succumbed from the excessive use of opium. ... Amongst 
44,000 men of any nationality it would be strange if some turbulent characters 
were not to be found; but it must not be forgotten that every action of the 
Chinese is subjected to the severest criticism ... and yet, on the whole, I 
think the coolie has proved himself as law-abiding as any other race... . 


The Chinese imported to the Simmer have, as a rule, been tractable and their 
general conduct satisfactory. 


The figures and statements we have quoted cannot be ignored; 
the case for Chinese labour is overwhelming, and because 
among 45,000 Chinese there have been a very few ruffians, 
who are being sent back to their country, or because there has 
been occasional flogging of individual Chinamen with or with- 
out authority, much as men in a regiment or boys at school 
may be bullied or thrashed, is the whole machinery of a great 
community to be brought to a standstill ? The Government of 
the Transvaal is alive to these things, and is making every 
effort to remedy them, both in the interest of the white popu- 
lation and of the Chinamen ; but it has a right to ask that this 
great and successful experiment should be judged fairly and 
impartially on its own merits. 


